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Trends in Newspaper Ownership 
and Inter-Media Competition 


BY RAYMOND B. NIXON AND JEAN WARD* 


More media voices compete for attention of U.S. public today 
than ever before, though local newspaper competition has all 
but disappeared. Continued growth of daily newspapers during 
period of radio and television’s spectacular rise indicates that 
each medium has distinctive functions to perform. 





@ THE LIVE BROADCASTS OF PRESIDEN- 
tial news conferences which began on 
January 25, 1961 have signalized the 
acceptance of radio and television as 
full and equal competitors of the daily 
newspaper in the servicing of news and 
opinion to the American public. 

In fact, the last: 16 years have 
brought us very close to the realization 
of a possibility mentioned by the senior 
author of this article in his earlier stud- 
iest of newspaper ownership trends: 
the possibility that competition from 
the broadcast media would increase to 
such an extent that fears as to the con- 
sequences of local newspaper “monop- 
olies” would subside. For newspaper 


*Research for this study was supported by a 
grant from the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where Dr. Nixon is professor 
of journalism and Mrs. Ward a graduate assist- 
ant. The authors acknowledge the assistance of 
Wilma L. Gitchel and Patricia E. Pearey in com- 
piling statistics. 

1 Raymond B. Nixon, “Concentration and Ab- 
senteeism in Daily Newspaper Ownership,” Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 22:97-114 (June 1945); 
“Trends in Daily Newspaper Ownership since 
1945,”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31:2-14 (Winter 
1954). 


ownership in the United States now has 
stabilized according to a pattern of 
only one publisher to a community in 
all except the larger cities,? and the 
public obviously has accepted the situ- 
ation with equanimity. 

While this spectacular rise of the 
broadcast media has been taking place, 
daily newspapers as a whole have con- 
tinued to prosper. Both the total num- 
ber of U.S. cities with daily papers and 
the total circulation of all dailies are 
now at an all-time high, even though 
the total number of dailies has declined 
slightly since 1954. When radio and 
television also are brought into the pic- 
ture, there can be no question that 


? While both this article and the earlier studies 
are concerned primarily with daily newspapers, 
companion studies at Minnesota have shown that 
weekly newspaper ownership in towns of less 
than 8,000 has stabilized according to a similar 
pattern. For example, in 1955 the proportion of 
non-competitive weekly places (one weekly, one 
semi-weekly or tri-weekly, or “twin weeklies” 
under the same ownership) was found to be ap- 
proximately the same as that in the daily field— 
94%. According to the study by Wilbur Peterson 
in this issue of the QUARTERLY, the proportion of 
non-competitive “country weekly” towns in 1959 
was 94.8%. See p. 23. 
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more Americans have daily access to a 
larger volume of news and comment 
than ever before. 

Because of this sweeping change, the 
present article seeks not only to trace 
developments in daily newspaper own- 
ership since the senior author’s earlier 
studies, but also to determine the ex- 
tent of the new competition. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 

First, let us define our key terms. 
Some were used in the earlier studies, 
others are introduced here for the first 
time. 

A “newspaper combination” or “lo- 
cal newspaper monopoly,” as the terms 
are used here, refers to two or more 
newspapers (usually a morning-eve- 


ning-Sunday combination) under one 
ownership in the same community. 
“Joint printing” refers to the “agen- 
cy” or “partial combination” arrange- 
ments whereby the business and me- 
chanical operations of two. newspapers 
are combined in the same plant, but 


separate control of editorial policies is 
maintained. Usually there is joint own- 
ership of the printing plant, but not of 
the papers themselves. 

An “inter-city daily” is “any non- 
metropolitan daily newspaper which, 
through consolidation or expansion, 
has become the dominant paper in two 
or more closely associated municipali- 
ties.’’* 

A “newspaper group” (frequently 
called a “chain’”’) refers to two or more 
newspapers in different cities under the 
same ultimate ownership or control. 

The term “media voice” refers to an 
organization that owns or controls one 
or more media of news and opinion. 
In other words, each separate owner- 
ship of a newspaper, magazine or 
broadcasting station, or of a combina- 
tion of these media, is one “media 
voice.” The emphasis is on the num- 
ber of owning or controlling organiza- 


’ Howard Ray Rowland and Donald G. Hile- 
man, “The Inter-City Daily in the United States,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 37:373 (Summer 1960). 


tions, rather than on the number of 
individual stations or newspapers.* 
“Concentration of ownership” refers 
to the bringing of two or more news- 
papers or other media under the same 
ownership, either in a local combina- 
tion or in a larger group. “Intensive 
concentration” is the term applied to 
jointly-owned units that are fairly close 
together geographically, while “exten- 
sive concentration” refers to ownership 
that extends over a wide area. For ex- 
ample, the Roy H. Thomson group, 
which has its headquarters in Canada 
and now includes some 85 newspapers 
in Canada, the United Kingdom, Ire- 
land, Nigeria and the United States, is 
the most extensive concentration of 
newspaper ownership ever known.° 


TRENDS IN DAILY OWNERSHIP 


Concentration of ownership among 
American newspapers has been pro- 
ceeding since the latter part of the 19th 
century, in the wake of even more far- 
reaching consolidations and mergers in 
business and industry at large. In the 
senior author’s 1945 and 1954 studies, 
however, it was noted that concentra- 
tion of ownership in the daily newspa- 
per field has been becoming more 
intensive and less extensive. That is, 
local “monopolies,” inter-city dailies 
and small regional groups have been 
increasing, while large national chains 
—in the United States, at least—have 
declined in size and circulation. At the 
same time, the long-term trend in total 
daily circulation has been steadily up- 
ward.® 


*Ruth Inglis, “The Myth of Monopoly in Ra- 
dio and the Press,” unpublished paper based 
upon research for National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, 1949. 

5 Editor & Publisher, July 9, 1960, p. 15; Au- 
gust 20, 1960, p. 14. 

® Cyclical dips in circulation have occurred in 
periods such as the depression of the early 1930s 
and the “recession” of 1937-38, but subsequent 
gains always have exceeded the losses. The long- 
term trend seems to be explained up to now by 
population growth, and the cycles by economic 
conditions. See John Scott Davenport, ‘Trends 
and Cycles in Daily Newspaper Circulation,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 27:282-7 (Summer 
1950). 
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TABLE | 
Trends in Ownership of English-Language Dailies of General Circulation and 


Content in the United States, 1880-1960* 





1880 1909-10 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1944-5 


1953-4 





Circulation (thousands) 3,093 22,426 


27,791 


Circulation (thousands), adjusted as noted below 


Total Dailies 850 2,202 


2,042 


39,589 


41,132 
1,878 


45,955 


Total General Dailies, adjusted as noted below..........ssssseceeeeees cecceee 


389 
149 


Total Daily Cities 
One-Daily Cities 


1,207 
509 
42.2 
One Combination Cities 1 9 
Joint Printing Cities ee 
Total Non-Competitive 150 
38.6 
239 


518 
42.9 
689 


1910 


Cities with Competing Dailies. 


1,295 


716 


55.3 


27 
743 


57.4 


552 
1923 


79.4 
288 


1930 


1,426 
1,092 


149 
4 
1,245 
87.3 
181 


1940 


161 
11 
1,279 
91.6 
117 


1945 


54,472 
54,140 
1,785 
1,760 
1,448 
1,188 


82.0 


154 
19 
1,361 


94.0 


87 
1954 


1,222 
83.6 
160 
18 
1,400 
95.8 
61 


1960 





Number 
Number 
Average 


of newspaper groups 
of group papers 
number per group 


Number of inter-city dailies.............. 


31 
153 
4.9 


55 
311 
5.6 


60 
319 
5.3 


76 
368 
4.8 


95 
485 
5.1 


109 
560 
5.1 


20 29 68 


*SOURCES: For 1960, figures are based upon records of American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation as of December 31, 1960, with unadjusted figures for number of dailies and total daily circu- 
lation as of September 3(, 1960 taken from “Ready Reckoner” in 1961 Editor & Publisher Interna- 
tional Year Book. “Adjusted figures’ for 1954 and 1960 represent these same totals less the figures for 
non--general dailies, duplicates of “‘all-day’’ papers (which Editor & Publisher counts twice) and 
papers which suspended or merged in 1960 after the Editor & Publisher list was compiled. For de- 
tailed sources of figures for earlier years, see Raymond B. Nixon, “Trends in Daily Newspaper Own- 
ership since 1945,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31:7 (Winter 1954). 





Table 1 shows that these same trends 
have continued through 1960. Daily 
circulation has made further gains, al- 
though at a slower rate than during the 
war and early postwar period. For ex- 
ample, the increase in circulation dur- 
ing the 1950’s was 8.9%, or only about 
half the 18% population increase that 
took place between 1950 and 1960. 
This gain is not unimpressive, however, 
when it is considered that the increase 
in number of households and in num- 
ber of adults over 20 years of age dur- 
ing these years was somewhat less than 
the increase in total population.’ 

On every other score, the record 
since 1945 has been one of remark- 
ably stable growth. Because of further 
suspensions and mergers, the total 
number of English-language newspa- 


tWilbur Peterson, “Is Daily Circulation Keep- 
ing Pace with the Nation’s Growth?” JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY, 36:12-22 (Winter 1959). 


pers of general circulation and content 
(1,733) on January 1, 1961 was 27 
less than in 1954 and 11 less than in 
1945. The number would be approxi- 
mately the same as in 1945 but for the 
mergers that have brought a number of 
papers in adjoining cities together into 
“inter-city” dailies.8 Nevertheless, the 
total number of daily newspaper cities 
rose from 1,396 in 1945 to 1,461 in 
1960. Cities with only one daily in- 
creased from 1,107 in 1945 and 1,188 
in 1954 to 1,222, or 83.6% of the to- 
tal, in 1960. When the 160 one-combi- 
nation and 18 joint-printing cities are 
added to the one-daily places, the pro- 
portion of daily cities without local 


8 Rowland and Hileman, op. cit., found that 
nine of the 68 inter-city dailies in 1960 had been 
formed by merging papers in two or more sep- 
arate localities. Since any cluster of communities 
so served is regarded as one city in our tabula- 
tions, these mergers have reduced both the total 
number of papers and the total number of daily 
cities by nine or more. 
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newspaper competition is 95.8%. Even 
if the joint-printing cities are regarded 
as competitive, as most of them are on 
the editorial side, the percentage of 
non-competitive cities is 94.5%. 

On the basis of copies sold, 57.8% 
of the total daily newspaper circulation 
in 1960 was locally non-competitive, as 
compared with 46.2% in 1953 and 
40.2% in 1945. Sunday circulation was 
47.3% non-competitive in 1960, as 
against 34.9% in 1945. 

As for ownerships involving two or 
more cities, the number of newspaper 
groups increased from 76 in 1945 and 
95 in 1954 to 109 in 1960. However, 
the average size of these groups (5.1) 
is the same as in 1954 and still below 
the 1930 peak of 5.6 papers per group. 
This further supports the hypothesis 
advanced in the 1945 study: that in 
this country there is a point at which 
the economic advantages of group 
operation fail to compensate for the 


psychological disadvantages of absentee 
ownership. This may be one reason 
why absentee ownership of daily news- 
papers actually has declined: the pro- 
portion of group papers located in the 
same state as the home office or resi- 
dence of the principal owner is now 
62.5%, as compared with 60% in 
1954 and 57.9% in 1945. While the 
growth of the Thomson chain® and the 
recent acquisition of the Odhams Press 
by the London Daily Mirror’® seems 
to indicate that this principle does not 
apply in all countries, there is no evi- 
dence that a much larger degree of 
ownership concentration would be 


profitable, or even possible, in the 
United States. The proportion of total 
daily newspaper circulation controlled 
by groups in this country has changed 
very little during the last 30 years: it 


® Supra, p. 4. 
© Editor & Publisher, March 4, 1961, p. 9. 


FIGURE | 


Daily Newspapers Suspended or Merged and New Dailies Started 
in the United States, 1930-1960* 


‘al 45 
WORLD WARUW 


‘37 —"40 
PRE-WAR 


‘'34—36 
RECOVERY 


‘30 ——'33 
DEPRESSION 


! 4 


‘SO——'5 3 ‘54 
KOREAN WAR 


'‘46——"49 
POST-WAR 


46 


*SOURCES: Bulletins of American Newspaper Puublishers Association Special Standing Committee, 
Chicago, Ill., 1954-1960. The lists published by this Committee have been corrected to exclude Cana- 
dian dailies or specialized dailies not falling within the scope of this article. 
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TABLE 2 


Population Analysis of All Daily Newspaper Cities in the United States, 
March I, 1945, and January I, 1961* 


Total 





One Com- 
Daily Daily bination Printing Non-Com- 
Cities Cities Cities Cities petitive 
Population Group "61 "45 61 CS VT Ww GV "45 61 "61 


One- Joint Total Total 


Competi- 





Less than 10,000 
10,001 to 


417 525 412 9 2 
539 517 45 12 454 
25,001 to 230 182 45 40 166 223 
50,001 to 148 88 40 50 78 139 
100,001 to 66 20 12 29 31s 58 


200,001 to 19 2 6 i1 ee il 17 


534 414 


529 


_ 


300,001 to A 11 1 3 7 ee 4 


400,001 to 9 
500,001 to 1,000,000.... 9 17 
More than 1,000,000.... 5 5 


1,396 1,461 


1,107 1,222 


NWNN@WUOAICwW 


1 3 oe 1 
. a 


— 


lu 


161 160 11 18 


1,279 


an 
= 


*1945 analysis taken from Raymond B. Nixon, “Concentration and Absenteeism in Daily Newspaper 
Ownership,”” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 22:103 (June 1945); 1961 analysis based upon ANPA records of 
English-language dailies of general content being published on January 1, 1961, with cities classified 
by population according to 1960 Preliminary Census Report. 





was 43.4% of the total in 1930 and 
46.1% in 1960. Sunday papers in 


groups had 54.1% of the total Sunday 


circulation 
1960," 

The lines in Figure 1 clearly reveal 
the high degree of stabilization that 
has been attained by daily newspapers 
in the United States in recent years. 
During the 15 years from 1930 to 
1945 there was a net loss of some 200 
papers. Since 1945, however, the num- 
ber of dailies merged or suspended has 
exceeded the number of new dailies 
established by only 17. Most of the 
“disappearing dailies” were “marginal” 
in the sense that they were located in 
cities too small to support them; some 
were former weeklies that went back to 
weekly publication. Where an old es- 
tablished daily in one of the larger 
cities has disappeared, it probably had 
been in competition with another paper 
for essentially the same readers and 
advertisers. 

A comparison of the competitive sit- 
uation by cities according to population 


in 1930 and 54.2% in 


11 For further details on group ownership in 
the United States, see the Appendix. 


in 1945 and 1960 (Table 2) brings out 
recent trends in an even more striking 
way. The number of one-daily cities 
with less than 10,000 population has 
dropped from 525 to 412 in 15 years, 
indicating that rising costs have made 
it increasingly difficult to publish a 
daily in cities of this size. One daily is 
now the prevailing pattern in cities up 
to 100,000 population, whereas in 1945 
it was the rule only in cities up to 
50,000. Single ownership or joint print- 
ing of a morning-evening combination 
has become the customary arrangement 
in cities of 100,000 to 500,000 popula- 
tion, instead of 50,000 to 400,000 as in 
the 1945 study. Even in the 17 cities of 
500,000 to 1,000,000 population, four 
cities now have single ownership and 
one has joint printing. Only in the 
“more than 1,000,000” group do all 
cities have locally competing dailies, 
and even here the total number of pa- 
pers has been reduced. 

Table 3 shows the extent of local 
competition as of January 1, 1961 on a 
state-by-state basis. Twenty-eight states 
(out of 50) and the District of Colum- 
bia had one or more competitive cities, 
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TABLE 3 


Local Competition among English-Language Dailies of General Circulation 
and Content in the United States, January |, 1961* 





Total Total One- One Com- Joint Total Total 
General Daily Daily bination Printing Non- Competi- 
Dailies Cities Cities Cities Cities Competitive tive 





Alabama 16 13 
Alaska 5 
Arizona 11 
Arkansas 29 
California 108 
Colorado 21 
Connecticut 20 
Delaware 2 
District of Columbia 1 

34 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


_ 


WN OWASCONWOUHSHEMEBIVNOOCOH RB ADNOW HR WWNWNWNIBANOUIOHR WHER RRON 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


C$HKHON OP OCR HRP RP OOURONODOUCWORFPOCOWNOKFNKF OCF ORF ANOKF ORR ONNENOK OS 


oe | CMR OM ORK WOOoCcorrcooorooororcooooorooonoooooceocoooror 


TOTALS 1,400 61 
Less Alaska and Hawaii... 1,454 1,217 1,395 59 
Same 48 states in 1954 1,448 1,188 1,361 87 


Same 48 states in 1945 1,396 1,107 11 1,279 117 


—_— 
Oo @ 


*SOURCES: Records of American Newspaper Publishers ‘Association as of December 31, 1960. 
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while 22 states had no locally com- 
peting dailies as compared with 11 
(out of 48) in 1945. 

Most of the new papers started since 
1945 have been in the faster-growing 
small cities; in fact, there has been no 
successful new daily established in a 
city of more than 100,000 population 
during the last 15 years except the 
Jackson (Miss.) State Times. It is 
much less expensive to experiment with 
daily publication in a smaller city, and 
weekly papers frequently try it, some- 
times in competition with an existing 
daily. After a few months, however, one 
of the two papers usually suspends pub- 
lication, or merges with the other. 


CAUSES OF CONSOLIDATIONS 

It is customary for publishers and 
trade publications to attribute suspen- 
sions and mergers to rising costs, or to 
the opposition of trade unions to new 
techniques or more efficient production 
methods. While these facts undoubtedly 
have accelerated the trends noted 
above, especially in the smaller cities, 
they probably have been no more than 
secondary causes. The primary causes 
of consolidation appear to go much 
deeper, and may be enumerated as 
follows: 


1) The decline in partisanship of 
the U.S. press. Few newspapers are 
started or kept alive today for political 
reasons; the modern political party or 
pressure group hires a public relations 
director and makes use of all the avail- 
able mass media. 


2) The growth in objective report- 
ing among American newspapers. As 
newspapers have become more and 
more alike in their reporting of the 
news, and presenting both sides of con- 
troversial issues, there has come to be 
little more reason for two competing 
newspapers than there would be for 
two competing telephone companies. 

3) The desire of advertisers for 
larger circulations and less duplication 
of readership. Once a newspaper is set 
into type and the plates put on the 


press, the cost of production per copy 
goes down as circulation goes up. Un- 
less a city is large enough to support 
papers that appeal to distinctly differ- 
ent types of readers (as, for example, 
the New York Times and the New 
York Daily News), advertisers obvi- 
ously prefer a single “omnibus” daily 
to competing papers. 

4) The growth of the suburbs. For 
example, while the number of com- 
peting dailies in New York City proper 
has declined, the rise of successful new 
dailies in suburbs like Long Island has 
been phenomenal. A suburban dweller 
seems to prefer one downtown paper 
and one suburban paper to two or 
more papers from downtown, and for 
understandable reasons. 

5) The growing competition from 
the electronic media. As one studies the 
trends of the last 30 years, this appears 
to be the single most important factor 
in the disappearance of locally com- 
peting daily newspapers. Certainly it is 
the circumstance that offers the most 
plausible explanation for the lack of 
any real agitation for more newspapers 
in most cities where there is now a sin- 
gle ownership. It also helps to explain 
why a previous study found no signifi- 
cant differences in the news and edito- 
rial content of non-competitive and 
competitive newspapers ‘in cities of less 
than 400,000 population.’? 


122 Raymond B. Nixon, “Changes in Reader At- 
titudes toward Daily Newspapers,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 31:421-33 (Fall 1954); Raymond B. 
Nixon and Robert L. Jones, “The Content of 
Non-Competitive vs. Competitive Newspapers,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33:299-314 (Summer 
1956). While there have been no extensive studies 
of reader attitudes toward “monopolies” since the 
1954 article, a study in Minneapolis indicates that 
readers there had an even higher regard for their 
local morning-evening combination in 1959 than 
they did in earlier years. For example, the per- 
centage of those who thought that the Minne- 
apolis papers “try to build up Minneapolis and 
the state of Minnesota” was 92% in 1959 as 
compared with 84% in 1949, and the proportion 
of those who said the newspapers “‘try to be fair 
in the news” went up from 71% in 1949 to 76% 
in 1953 and 77% in 1959. Whether newspapers 
have declined in editorial vigor as a result of the 
absence of competing papers will be the subject 
of an article in a future issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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FIGURE 2* 


*SOURCES: Same as for Table 1. The “178 combination cities” include the 160 one-combination 
cities and the 18 joint-printing cities. Dotted lines indicate periods during which no intervening checks 


were available between points of change noted. 


One reason why some European 
journalists find it difficult to understand 
the acceptance of “monopoly” newspa- 
pers in American cities is that in most 
European countries radio and television 
are a government monopoly. In a situ- 
ation of that kind the pattern of a 
single newspaper or publisher to a 
community might be much more of a 
threat to free discussion than it is in 


the United States. Here all the media 
are privately owned and are definitely 
in competition with each other for both 
advertising and news. Moreover, the 
policies of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in recent years have 
encouraged diversification of owner- 
ship, even though they have not barred 
newspapers as a Class from owning ra- 
dio and television stations. But the pro- 
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FIGURE 3* 


*SOURCES: Same as for Table 1, with addition of data on independent and newspaper-related 
radio-TV stations from Broadcasting Yearbooks. Dotted lines indicate that no intervening checks were 


available between points of change shown. 


portion of radio and television stations 
affiliated with newspapers, as shown by 
Table 4, has been declining since 1945. 
During this same period, the total num- 
ber of all broadcasting stations has in- 
creased fivefold. 


EXTENT OF INTER-MEDIA COMPETITION 

The extent of inter-media competi- 
tion is illustrated dramatically by Fig- 
ures 2 and 3. When newspapers alone 


are considered, only 155 out of 1,733 
dailies still have local competition, and 
all but 61 of the 1,461 daily newspaper 
cities are non-competitive. But when 
all “media voices” in these same cities 
are included, it is found that there are 
3,324 competing voices in 1,106 cities, 
and that only 355 single-voice cities re- 
main. Most of these places are so close 
to a large city that the absence of any 
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TABLE 4 
Radio and Television Stations with Newspaper Affiliations, 1931-1960 





News- 

paper- 
Tele- af- 
vision filiated 


News- News- 
paper- paper- 

AM af- FM af- 
Radio filiated Pet. Radio filiated 





68 11.1 
159 25.2 
250 30.8 
260 27.6 53 17 
472 22.6 743 273 
465 17.4 552 170 
429 12.2 753 145 


32.0 9 1 11.1 
36.8 97 41 42.0 
30.8 439 149 34.0 
19.2 553 175 31.1 


Source: Broadcasting Yearbooks. All figures refer to stations actually on the air January 1. Earlier 
figures were compiled by Harvey J. Levin for Broadcast Regulation and Joint Ownership of Media 


(New York University Press, 1960), p. 5. 





locally competing voices appears to be 
of little importance. 

From our earlier definition of “media 
voice,” it will be recalled that only in- 
dependent ownerships are regarded as 
separate media voices. For example, if 
a newspaper or newspaper combination 
owns a radio or television station, then 
all the media under that ownership are 
treated as one voice. On this basis the 
proportion of American daily newspa- 
per cities without locally competing 
voices in 1960 was only 24.2%. And in 
only 76 or 5.2% of these 1,461 cities 
did a “monopoly” newspaper publisher 
also have a monopoly over all the local 
broadcasting facilities. 

Of even more significance, perhaps, 
is the fact that 1,014 other cities with- 
out a daily newspaper do have daily 
radio or television service, and that in 
only 29 of these cities does a local 
weekly own or control local broadcast- 
ing. It appears that the rise of local 
broadcasting stations may account for 
some of the shrinkage in the number of 
weekly newspaper towns, as reported 
by Wilbur Peterson in this issue of the 
QUARTERLY." 


Certainly it seems to be more than a 
coincidence that the sharpest rise in the 
number of non-competitive daily cities 


13 Peterson, op. cit. 


occurred in the 1920s, immediately 
after the introduction of radio, and that 
the biggest increase in competition 
among all media voices took place after 
the lifting of the “freeze” on new tele- 
vision stations in 1953. 

The extent to which radio and tele- 
vision actually compete with daily 
newspapers in servicing news and opin- 
ion to the American public varies ac- 
cording to locality. Competition for 
readers’ attention and for advertisers’ 
revenue is, of course, well established. 
Moreover, nearly all radio and televi- 
sion stations subscribe to a wire service 
and read late bulletins or summaries of 
news over the air. Even this much 
news serves as a sword of Damocles 
over the head of any “monopoly” pub- 
lisher who might be tempted to grossly 
distort or to withhold news that he had 
received from the same wire service. 
The broadcasting of important political 
events and speeches undoubtedly pro- 
vides the public with a far better check 
on the accuracy of newspapers than 
was possible even in a day of com- 
peting but violently partisan news- 
papers. 

In those cities where each medium 
performs well the distinctive functions 
that it is best suited to perform, the 
media seem to supplement and comple- 
ment each other even more than they 
compete. 
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APPENDIX 


Groups of General a Sunday Newspapers under Common Ownership 
wo or More U. S. Cities, January |, 1961* 


or Control in 





DAILIES 


‘ In State In Total Daily Total Sunday 
Name of Group or Principal Owner, of Home Other No. of Circu- No.of  Circu- 
and Home Office Office States Dailies lation Sundays lation 





Rolland L. Adams, Bethlehem, Pa.......... 1 
William Prescott Allen, Laredo, Tex 1 
E. Anthony & Sons, Mass 

Banyon, Michigan 

Ray F. Barnes, Elwood, Ind 

John H. Biddle, Huntingdon, Pa 

Block, Toledo, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa... 

Oliver P. Bolton, Willoughby, Ohio 

Booth, Detroit, Mich 

Brush-Moore, Canton, Ohio 

Bryan Estate, Richmond, Va 

Harvey F. Byrd, Winchester, Va 

S. W. Calkins, Uniontown, Pa 

Central California, Sunnyvale, Calif 

Central, Indianapolis, Ind 


74,029 1 31,185 
18,602 2 15,602 
80,447 51,447 
30,730 
21,360 
15,357 
355,739 555,623 
19,770 
462,090 344,771 
263,003 118,074 
425,865 238,074 
26,050 
126,477 
16,603 
639,368 552,689 
53,426 21,704 
3,379,757 5,763,359 
24,796 
476,948 356,690 
924,063 1,176,043 
863,569 832,544 
9,823 3,353 
32,314 13,431 
66,377 
45,504 
8,080 
15,419 
128,617 147,289 
12,871 
112,795 9,885 
168,252 125,010 
143,092 127,658 
9,882 5,234 
219,989 202,564 
30,801 
796,193 421,186 
112,566 95,106 
83,761 
7,814 7,814 
118,271 100,973 
243,649 204,778 
4,008,409 4,705,592 
105,341 85,237 
35,980 27,057 
59,945 35,980 
89,829 
4,149 
1,161,664 1,204,889 
13,618 
19,974 
336,832 
21,147 
152,475 
66,638 
294,187 
39,639 
38,477 
32,752 
20,335 19,457 
20,554 
82,126 19,253 
7,795 2 7,795 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill 

Conine, Traverse City, Mich 

Copley, Aurora, Il 

Cowles, Des Moines, Ia.-Minneapolis, Minn. 
James M. Cox, Dayton, Ohio 

Graham M. Dean, Porterville, Calif 

J. Albert Dear, Washington, D. C 

Dix Estate, Wooster, Ohio 

William Dwight, Holyoke, Mass 
Enterprise, Marlboro, Mass 

Essex County, Gloucester, Mass. 

Ewing Estate, Shreveport, La............+. 
Ewing-Paine, White River Junction, Vt..... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Farrington, Honolulu, Hawaii 2 
Federated, Battle Creek, Mich 2 
Fentress, Waco, Tex 

Edward L. Fike, Lewistown, Mont 
Freedom, Santa Ana, Calif 

Wayne W. Galvin, Wilmington, Ohio 
Gannett, Rochester, N. Y 

Guy Gannett Co., Portland, Maine 

Green Bay-Fox Cities, Green Bay, Wis..... 
Gourley-Engelman, Henryetta, Okla........ 
*John P. Harris, Hutchinson, Kan 
Harte-Hanks, San Angelo, Tex 

*Hearst, New York 

Robert M. Hederman, Jr., Jackson, Miss... 
R. W. Hitchcock, Rapid City, S. D 

H. R. Horvitz, Mansfield, Ohio 

Ingersoll, New Jersey, and Rhode Island... 
Roy Kimball, DeQueen, Ark 

Knight, Akron, Ohio 

Koehl, Ashland, Ohio 

Herman Lazarus, Bayonne, N. J 

*Lee, Mason City-Davenport, Iowa 

Lesher, Merced, Calif 

Lindsay-Schaub, Decatur, Ill 


par IUARDAYROWINACONNNEANNNDN 


— a 
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260,303 


110,132 
51,412 
152,654 
20,699 
7,834 
38,613 


McClatchy, Sacramento, Calif. 

Tracy McCracken, Cheyenne, Wyo 
McNaughton, Pekin, Ill 

Frank W. Mayborn, Temple, Tex 

Meeks, Florence, Ala 

Walter K. Mickelson, New Ulm, Minn..... 
Morgan Murphy, Superior, Wis. 
Nance-McBride, Anadarko, Okla 
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DAILIES ? 
In State In Total Daily Total Sunday 
Name of Group or Principal Owner, of Home Other No. of Circu- No.of  Circu- 
and Home Office Office States Dailies lation Sundays lation 








New Mexico, Santa Fe, N. M 

Newhouse, Long Island City, N. Y 

Nixon, Wabash, Ind 

Noyes, Ironwood, Mich 

Ochs Estate, New York & Chattanooga,Tenn. 2 
12 


12,878 1 3,975 
1,867,385 9 2,119,172 
31,595 
27,715 
665,466 1,335,510 
154,554 101,078 
72,272 
9,148 
148,018 127,288 
82,431 67,839 
166,395 140,237 
52,234 
33,006 35,501 
193,603 146,349 
16,660 3,371 
11,491 
944,322 865,301 
24,321 
10,969 11,076 
20,539 
43,825 36,572 
33,316 
25,093 
3,272,892 
84,962 


= 
ANNwwDn 


Ottaway, Endicott, 4 
Richard S. Owen, Pomeroy, Ohio 2 
R. W. Page, Columbus, Ga 2 
Palmer, Camden, Ark 9 
Peace, Greenville, 2 
Peninsula, Palo Alto, Calif. 2 
Perkins, Tacoma, Wash. ............see00+ 2 
Perry, W. Palm Beach, Fla 13 
*Virgil Pinkley, Indio, Calif 5 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
1 
5 


os 


— 


Clyde M. Reed, Parsons, Kan 

Ridder, New York, N. Y. 

Stewart Riley, Bloomington, Ind 

J. Springer Robinson, Harlan, Ky 

John T. Robinson, Monongahela, Pa 

D. C. Rowley, Ashtabula, Ohio 

Frank J. Russell, Marquette, Mich 

Sandusky-Norwalk, Sandusky & Norwalk, O. 

Scripps-Howard, New York, N. Y. 

John P. Scripps, San Diego, Calif. 

*Scripps League, Hillsborough, Calif., 

and Seattle 3 

Seaton, Hastings, Neb 2 

B. F. Shaw, Dixon, Ill 3 

Shearman, Lake Charles, La 1 

James B. Skewes, Meridian, Miss 1 

a, MD, “Tia ede cccsccdbonccsece 2 

*Southern (C. Walls), Guntersville, Ala..... 1 

Southwestern Dailies, Brownwood, Tex..... 4 
3 
1 
2 
7 
3 
3 


a 


N 
AKNWARENNFANUSPNNAOWN 


~ 
i) 


1,903,309 


— 


120,868 
56,557 
39,605 
56,152 
25,277 
39,996 
87,773 
26,930 

118,349 

122,936 
15,105 


60,526 
19,789 


51,577 
20,770 
26,887 
49,123 
26,930 
105,493 
61,208 


118,035 


Southwestern Pub. Co., Fort Smith, Ark.... 

Speidel, Colorado Springs, Colo 

Spilman, Waynesboro,Va., & Glasgow, Ky.. 

Stauffer, Topeka, Kan. ........seeeeeeeees 

Margaretta D. Stewart, Washington, Pa..... 
Terry-Rawley, Burlington-High Point, N. C. 

Thomson, St. Petersburg, Fla. (also Canada) 

Russell T. Townsley, Russell, Kan 

W. K. Ulerich, Clearfield, Pa 

Volpe-Brickman, Medford, Mass 

*Carmage Walls (see Southern) 

Westchester-Rockland, White Plains, N. Y. 
Whittenburg, Amarillo, Tex. .............4. 5 

Wick, Niles, Ohio 3 
*T. Eugene Worrell, Bristol, Tenn.-Va 3 


— 
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24,473 
46,388 
9,566 


Ne 


18,324 


166,865 

152,925 136,598 
28,450 13,106 
39,517 41,106 


*Totals (duplications eliminated} eccces *350 *210 *560 26,777,512 *233 %25,977,146 


*This analysis is based upon the list of “Groups of Daily Newspapers under Common Ownership” 
compiled by Raymond B. Nixon for the 1961 Editor & Publisher International Year Book. In that 
source will be found the full name of each group with its location, officers and individual papers. 
Circulation figures are from the 1960 Year Book. The following also should be noted: 1) Circulation 
figures were not available for two newspapers, one in the John P. Harris group and one in the Virgil 
Pinkley group; 2) circulation figures for the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin are divided between the 
joint owners, Hearst and Scripps-Howard; 3) three of the Worrell newspapers (those at Jasper, Ala., 
Ironton, Ohio, and Maryville, Tenn.) are jointly owned with Southern Newspapers, and their circula- 
tions also are divided; 4) because of these four jointly owned papers, the total number of daily 
papers has been reduced by four—one less “in state of home office” and three less “in other states.” 
Figures for “Lee” include both the parent Lee group and Lee of Montana. Group dailies outside the 
United States are not included. 














Loss in Country Weekly 
Newspapers Heavy in 1950s 


BY WILBUR PETERSON* 


Suspensions of weeklies occurred in 488 towns under 1,000 
population between 1950 and 1959, leaving those communities 
without local papers. The total of all weeklies dropped 788, 
with 703 of the decrease in small towns. Only 5% of country 
weekly towns retain competitive newspapers. 





Wf THOUGH A TREND TO ONE-NEWS- 
paper places in the weekly newspaper 
field continued during the 1950s, a de- 
velopment of greater significance was 
the loss in nearly 500 places of the 
town’s only newspaper. 

The United States (48 states) expe- 
rienced a net decrease of 703 small- 
town weekly newspapers from 1950 to 
1959. Forty-six percent of this loss, or 
488 newspapers, was in places with less 
than 1,000 population. In every in- 
stance, these were one-paper towns. 

Originally this study was to confine 
itself to the trend to one-paper places." 
But a preliminary check on totals of all 
weekly newspapers in the United States 
revealed that the 1950s saw an unusu- 
ally sharp drop in number of weeklies 
(see Figure 1). Through the 1930s, the 
trend to one-paper places was first 
noted. In that decade there was little 
change in total number of weekly news- 
papers, but during the period of World 
War II there was a decrease of approx- 
imately 425, from the 10,078 total of 
1941. After the war, from 1946 to 
1950, there was some recovery, 9,655 


*The author is an associate professor and head 
of the Bureau of Media Service at the University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 


1See “The Weekly and the Emergence 
of ‘One-Newspaper Places,’”’ Malcolm M. Willey 
and William Weinfeld, JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
11:246 (Sept. 1934). 


to 9,794, but from 1950 until 1959 
there occurred one of the heaviest 
losses in the history of the weekly 
newspaper field.? In 1959, the total of 
all weeklies was 9,006, a loss of 788 
since 1950. 


This loss, during a period when busi- 
ness was generally good, seemed so 
paradoxical that questions concerning 
the loss appeared more significant than 
whether there was a continuing trend 
to one-paper places. 


Where did this loss of weekly newspa- 
pers occur, in little places or large places? 
Were the losses occurring in competi- 
tive or non-competitive places? How 
many of these losses were due to 
changes in frequency, how many to 
suspension? Were these old papers or 
new papers? Were these mainly weekly 
papers with daily competition, or not? 


2A decrease of approximately 2,500 papers, or 
slightly more than 20%, occurred between 1915, 
the peak year in number of weeklies, and 1930. 
Willey and Weinfeld, “The Weekly: 
Trends in Numbers and Distribution, 1900-1930,” 
Social Forces, Oct. 1934. (Eprror’s Note: Man- 
power losses to the armed forces during World 
War II and the Korean War proved to be the 

eatest single cause for suspension found in 
studies of Minnesota newspaper mortality. ““Dur- 
ing the period 1940-45 a total of 66 newspapers— 
all but one of them weekl 
merged.” (Charles T. Duncan in 1 


or 
to Min- 
nesota Editorial Association, July 12, 1946.) Sus- 
pensions in 1951 and 1952 numbered 20, com- 
pared to a total of 26 for the other eight years 
of the decade.) 
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TREND IN ALL WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 


N. W. Ayer & Sons Directory 
of Newspapers and Periodicals 


IN UNITED STATES 1935-1959 








t + 
1940 195 


1955 1959 


FIGURE | 


In how many towns was the only news- 
paper lost? What caused this loss? 

These, therefore, were among the 
questions with which this study pri- 
marily concerned itself. 

While weekly newspapers are pub- 
lished in both small towns and large 
cities, and their environs, it was de- 
sired here to consider only, or as much 
as possible, those published in the 
smaller places, the type of newspaper 
often referred to as the “country week- 
ly.” Therefore, a preliminary step in 
the study was to eliminate as many pa- 


pers as possible published in larger 
places. But first, all weekly newspapers 
of special classification were dropped 
from consideration. These included re- 
ligious, racial, political, foreign lan- 
guage, college, military, trade, labor 
and legal newspapers. Shoppers and 
free circulation newspapers were like- 
wise eliminated. 

The N. W. Ayer & Sons Directory 
of Newspapers and Periodicals was the 
source of data for this study, and since 
the period was the 1950s, the 1950 and 
1959 issues of this directory were used.* 
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These two years will be referred to as 
covering the period under study, though 
actually the data would open with 
somewhere in 1949 and close with 
somewhere in 1958, for the Ayer direc- 
tory is published early in the calendar 
year, necessitating gathering the mate- 
rial in the previous year. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, the actual loss of 
newspapers did occur during the 1950s. 

To eliminate the weekly newspapers 
published in and near large cities, all 
weeklies published in the standard met- 
ropolitan statistical areas determined by 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service were dropped 
from consideration. These areas are de- 
fined by county (parish in Louisiana) ; 
and for each of the 48 states, all week- 
lies in these counties were identified in 
the two directories as checked-off. This 
method seemed the most effective way 
of obtaining a large number of “coun- 
try” weeklies as distinguished from 
those published in large cities and sub- 
urbia. Because of differences in both 
field and type of paper, most of the 
latter weeklies fall into a different cate- 


gory. 
Table 1 shows that 1,440, or 18% of 


%The 1960 Ayer directory had not been pub- 
lished at the time these data were compiled. 


the total weeklies considered in this 
study, were eliminated by the method 
above. Some of these papers were week- 
lies of the type with which this study 
deals, but most were weeklies pub- 
lished in suburbia or other areas not 
typical of country weekly territory. 
Some, for example, were published in 
places ranging up to 50,000 population. 
The 18% does not include weeklies 
published in the principal city of the 
metropolitan area, nor weeklies within 
five miles of the other cities in the area 
of more than 50,000 population. 

It will be noted in Table 1 that the 
number of weeklies eliminated was 
heaviest in the four census districts of 
New England, Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central and Pacific States. These 
districts, with 41% of the total papers 
considered, had 78.2% of the total 
eliminated. The other five census dis- 
tricts—South Atlantic, East South Cen- 
tral, West North Central, West South 
Central and Mountain States—with 
59% of the newspapers considered, had 
only 21.8% of those eliminated. 

The changes in number of weekly 
newspapers during the period under 
study, as well as other data herein, 
were determined by comparing the list- 
ings of the selected newspapers in the 
1950 Ayer directory with the listings in 


TABLE | 
Relationship of Metropolitan Area Weeklies to Weeklies Used in Study 





Number of 
Papers Used 


Percentage 
Metropolitan 
Area of 
Total Papers 


Metropolitan 
Area Papers 


in Study Excluded 





New England States 
Middle Atlantic States 
South Atlantic States 
East North Central States 
East South Central States 
West North Central States 
West South Central States 
Mountain States 

Pacific States 


U. S. Totals 


131 62 
436 397 
681 88 
1,240 378 
474 17 
1,900 92 
896 94 
450 23 
340 289 


1,440 


32.1 
47.6 
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the 1959 Ayer directory. Each news- 
paper appearing in 1950 but not in 
1959 was entered on a worksheet, along 
with population, circulation and date of 
establishment as shown in the 1950 di- 
rectory. At the same time and in simi- 
lar manner, other pertinent data were 
entered, including weeklies disappear- 
ing from daily towns, changes in fre- 
quency of publication from weekly to 
semi-weekly or daily, loss in towns of 
less than 1,000 population, places with 
two or more weeklies in both 1956 and 
1959. 


The N. W. Ayer & Sons Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals has been 
published for 91 years (as of 1959), 
and has long been regarded as the most 
complete and authoritative volume in 
the newspaper and periodical publish- 
ing field. Even so, some newspapers, 
including weeklies, are missing from 
its listings. For example, a newspaper 
appearing in the 1959 directory with 
an establishment date of 1948 may not 
have appeared in the 1950 edition. The 
reason might be that sometime after 
1948 the paper was suspended, but 
later, perhaps in 1957, it was reestab- 
lished and took the original founding 
date. 

Or, as the editor of the Ayer direc- 
tory explains, “The publishing field is 
very active, especially the weekly news- 
papers. Many new ones have started, 
and many have been discontinued. We 
believe that we have established a pro- 
cedure through our many years of pub- 
lication to keep us abreast of these 
changes as much as humanly possible, 
however a newspaper may be estab- 
lished for several years before we re- 
ceive any information for it.” In other 
instances, a newspaper may have failed 
to supply the information required at 
the proper time. 

Whatever the cause, newspapers that 
appeared in the 1959 directory, but not 
in the 1950, and that were not definitely 
identified as newly established papers, 
have been accounted for in the figures 
in this study. The number is smail, 


016% of the total newspapers con- 
sidered. 


W@ THIS STUDY REVEALED THAT IN THE 
48 states, Alaska and Hawaii excluded, 
there was a total in 1950 of 6,548 
“country” weekly newspapers outside 
the metropolitan areas.* In 1959, the 
total of “country” weeklies was 5,845. 
The number of newspapers listed in 
1950 but not in 1959 was 1,055, or 
16.1%. The actual or net loss was less, 
however, due to the establishment of 
new papers, a total of 246, and the 
listing of 106 papers in the 1959 direc- 
tory that did not appear in the 1950 
edition. Some of these latter may have 
been new papers too, but there was no 
way to identify them as such. The net 
loss for the period therefore was 703 
papers, or 10.8% of the i950 total. 

Table 2 shows that five of the nine 
census divisions experienced a loss of 
11 to 15%, with the New England 
states having the largest percentage of 
loss. As might be expected, the central 
part of the country, which since the 
beginning of this century has always 
had the largest number of weekly news- 
papers, was in the heaviest loss cate- 
gory.° But it may come as a surprise 
that the Mountain and Pacific states 
were also among the five divisions los- 
ing more than 10%. Less than 10% 
losses were sustained in the Middle At- 
lantic, the South Atlantic, the East 
South Central and the West South Cen- 
tral divisions. 

Table 2 shows that at the state level 
Rhode Island was the heaviest loser. 
With only four country weeklies, a loss 
of three and a gain of one, its net loss 
was 50%. New Mexico had the second 
highest loss, 26.8%. Two states gained 
slightly, Arkansas and Arizona, while 


‘The total number of weekly newspapers listed 
in the 1950 Ayer directory was 9,794, but, as has 
been explained, this figure included all of the 
specialized and class papers, the suburbia papers, 
and other weeklies in the metropolitan areas. 

5In 1900, the state of Iowa had 776 newspapers, 
the most of any state in the country, 6.9% of the 
U.S. total. In 1930, approximately 50% of all 
weekly publications were in the North Central 
States. Social Forces, Oct. 1934, p. 55. 
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TABLE 2 


Loss in Weekly Newspapers in United States Outside 
Metropolitan Areas, 1950-59 





1950 *New 
1950 1959 Papers Listings Percent 
Listings Listings Unlisted 1959 of Loss 





New England States 
Maine 33 
Connecticut 20 
New Hampshire 27 
21 
2 
8 


17.5 
12.9 
19.2 
50.0 
20.0 


15.2 


111 


3 | 
o NNUA! 


Middle Atlantic States 
New York 210 
New Jersey 74 
Pennsylvania 112 


396 


8.7 
3.9 
13.2 


9.2 


N me 
® | ano 


South Atlantic States 
Delaware 12 
Maryland 39 
Virginia 90 
West Virginia 79 
North Carolina 101 
South Carolina 58 
Georgia 167 
Florida 75 


621 


— 
Re OANLAN 


— 


= | 
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East North Central States 
Ohio 171 
204 
331 
Michigan 175 
Wisconsin 219 


lnunatrra 


1,100 


= 
an 


East South Central States 
Kentucky 133 18 
Tennessee 105 19 
Alabama 96 24 
Mississippi 97 13 


431 74 


West North Central States 


316 36 
352 41 
284 72 


(Continued Next Page) 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 





1950 
Listings 


1959 
Listings 


1950 
Papers 
Unlisted 


*New 
Listings 
1959 


Percent 
of Loss 





North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


106 
164 
256 
299 


99 
143 
222 
250 


1,900 


1,666 
West South Central States 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


128 

87 
225 
456 


130 

80 
194 
422 


Mountain States 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific States 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 136 


299 


U. S. Totals 5,845 


6.6 
12.8 
13.2 
13.4 


12.3 


42 
7 
31 
34 


70 


11 13.6 
8 5.6 

4 11.8 
14 12.0 
11 26.8 
42 +8.0 
7 13.7 

2 11.1 


Bo.. 


3 
7 
2 
10 
16 
3 
3 
1 
45 


100 12.7 
22 12 
14 8 
36 21 


72 41 
1,055 703 


11.3 
10.3 
13.4 


12.1 


3$2 10.8 


*Includes 246 newly established papers and 106 papers listed in the 1959 Ayer directory, but not in 


1950 directory, with establishment dates prior to 1950. 





two had neither loss nor gain, Con- 
necticut and Delaware. Among the 44 
states with losses, South Carolina and 
New Jersey had the lowest percentages 
of loss, 3.3 and 3.9, respectively. 

The weekly newspaper losses fell into 
three major categories: Those in the 
smallest places, those in places where 
there was one or more daily newspapers, 
and those in other than daily places 
with population of more than 1,000 
(see Table 3). 

As already mentioned, nearly one- 
half of the loss was in places with less 


than 1,000 population. The total was 
488, or 46.3%. Among these, 236 pa- 
pers were in towns under 500 popula- 
tion. The 488 places had an average 
population of 576, and the lost news- 
papers an average circulation of 575. 

In the cities where there was daily 
competition, 173 weekly newspapers 
disappeared. Some of these were owned 
and published by the daily paper, oth- 
ers were under separate ownership. 

In the other-than-daily places with 
population of more than 1,000, the to- 
tal loss was 394, or 37.3% of the gross 
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TABLE 3 
Losses of Country Weeklies by Types of Towns 





Towns Towns 
Under Under 
1,000 500 


Loss in Lossin Weekly 
Daily Non-daily to 
Towns Over1,000 Semi 


Weekly 
Total 'o 


t 
Loss Daily 





New England States 28 1 7 20 
Middle Atlantic States.... 64 16 11 37 
South Atlantic States 111 32 18 61 
East North Central States.. 186 93 24 69 
East South Central States. . 74 21 14 39 
West North Central States. 198 38 49 
West South Central States. . 46 31 58 
Mountain States 48 15 37 
Pacific States 33 15 24 


es -— 
a wt _ 


| wh hr 


488 


173 


U. S. Totals 394 


P= 
A 


*Two instances of two weeklies changed to a daily. 





loss. These places had an average popu- 
lation of 2,538. The circulations of the 
lost papers averaged 1,220, as Table 4 
shows. 

Loss of any other type was negligible. 
For example, only 46 papers, or .043% 
of the gross loss, shifted to semi-week- 
ly, and only nine papers changed from 
weekly frequency to daily (see Table 
5) 


For the most part, the lost weeklies 
were older newspapers rather than re- 
cently-born papers. Out of 1,046 for 


which establishment dates were avail- 
able, 384 papers, or 36.7%, were es- 
tablished prior to 1900. A total of 429, 
or 41%, were established from 1900 to 
1935, and only 233, or 22.3%, after 
1935. 


IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO DETERMINE 
from the Ayer directory what happened 
to all of the lost weeklies. This infor- 
mation could only be obtained, in many 
instances, by direct contact with the 
community involved, something far be- 


TABLE 4 
Circulation and Age of Lost Weeklies; Population of Places 





Circulation Averages When Established Population Averages 
Under 


1,000 


Non-daily 
Over 1,000 


After 
1935 


Under Non-daily 
1,000 Over 1,000 


Before to 
1900 1935 





434 
644 
648 
577 
648 
508 
496 
586 
630 


400 
783 
624 
608 
705 
471 
624 
476 
497 


576 


6,796 
2,671 
2,356 
2,016 
1,762 
2,517 
1,872 
1,202 
1,648 


2,538 


New England States 
Middle Atlantic States 
South Atlantic States 

East North Central States. . 
East South Central States. . 
West North Central States. . 
West South Central States.. 
Mountain States 

Pacific States 


1,558 14 4 9 
1,459 40 10 14 
1,916 27 39 35 
1,002 99 58 26 
1,439 19 30 23 
647 124 134 25 
907 29 69 37 
911 19 56 35 
1,145 13 29 29 


1,220 


384 429 233 
36.7 41.0 22.3 
- FF @ 


U. S. Totals 
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TABLE 5 
Changes in Ownership in Weekly Newspaper Places, 1950-59 





Two One 
Weeklies 


to One 


Weekly 
to Two 


No-change Status 
Two Weeklies Weekly and 
Both 1950 Daily Both 
and 1959 1950-1959 


Daily and Changes 
Weekly to to One 
Daily Only Ownership 





New England States 
Middle Atlantic States... 
South Atlantic States.... 
East North Central States 
East South Central States 
West North Central States 
West South Central States 
Mountain States 

Pacific States 


Ww 
| WBUAN AK Se 


U. S. Totals 


6 4 5 1 
8 17 20 19 
11 43 39 15 
12 55 33 17 
6 26 26 7 
16 89 40 40 
11 43 20 28 
10 18 6 21 
12 25 2 13 


92 


320 


191 


161 





yond the scope of this study. But cer- 
tain deductions seem possible, most of 
them based on common knowledge. 
The 488 newspapers lost in towns of 
less than 1,000 population were defi- 
nitely suspensions. In the daily news- 
paper towns where weeklies were lost, 
suspension again must have been the 
rule. In many cases, the weekly lost 
was owned by the daily, and probably 
was dropped as a matter of economy. 
These weeklies usually have small cir- 
culations and are sometimes published 
only to discourage another weekly from 
entering the field. With present high 
costs of establishing a newspaper, they 
have mostly served their purpose in 
this respect. Competitive lost weeklies 
in the daily towns also must have been 
mostly suspensions, except for occa- 
sional instances of the daily buying out 
the weekly. In the other than daily 
towns of more than 1,000 population, 
there were probably about as many 
consolidations as suspensions, with the 
stronger weekly of the two surviving. 
The study definitely found that the 
trend to one-newspaper places contin- 
ues, and that there are relatively few 
places left in the country weekly field 
with multiple ownership. The total 
number of changes from multiple own- 
erships to single ownerships outside the 
metropolitan areas was 320. Of this 


total, 149 of the changes were from two 
weeklies to one weekly in the town. An- 
other 92 were from a weekly and a 
daily to a daily only. In the other 79 
places, a variety of changes included 
the following: Two weeklies to twin 
weekly;® one weekly and one semi- 
weekly to one weekly; one semi-weekly, 
one weekly, and one daily to daily; 
one weekly and one tri-weekly to one 
tri-weekly; one weekly and one semi- 
weekly to twin weekly; two weeklies to 
one daily. There were only 39 instances 
of change from one weekly to two 
weeklies. 

A total of 228 places outside the 
metropolitan areas had two weeklies 
under separate ownership in 1959, and 
a total of 177 places had a weekly 
newspaper and a daily newspaper un- 
der separate ownership. Other compe- 
titive situations involving semi-weeklies, 
twin weeklies and _ tri-weeklies are 
shown in Table 6, as well as non-com- 
petitive situations such as twin week- 
lies, and weekly and daily newspapers 
under the same ownership. 

Of the 5,845 weekly newspapers pub- 
lished in 1959 and included in this 


study of “country weeklies,” 353 are 


*A twin weekly town has two newspapers pub- 
lished by one owner. A study of this phenomenon 
is now under way and will appear in a later 
issue. 
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second or third papers in the same com- 
munity (228 in towns with two week- 
lies under separate ownership, 73 in 
non-competitive towns with twin week- 
lies, and 52 in competitive towns where 
one or more papers appear more often 
than once a week). The weeklies in- 
cluded in the study thus appear in 
5,492 towns. Of these, 274 enjoy some 
form of weekly competition, or slightly 
less than 5%. Only one town has three 
competing weekly owners; four others 
have competition between an owner of 
twin weeklies and another weekly pub- 
lisher. 

A total of 245 of these 5,492 towns 
with weeklies also have a daily news- 
paper. In 53, the daily and weekly are 
under the same ownership. Of the 192 
towns with competition between week- 
lies and dailies, 15 have a semi-weekly, 
twin weekly or tri-weekly. The per- 
centage figure for weekly vs. daily 
competition in the 5,492 towns is .035. 

Eliminating the towns with daily 
newspapers, 5,249 towns remain in the 


study. Of these, 5.2% have competi- 
tion among weeklies; 94.8% are non- 
competitive. The study made by Willey 


and Weinfeld in 1934, also using Ayer 
directories, was based upon towns of 
15,000 population or less (a different 
basis than that used in this study). It 
showed the number of country weekly 
towns with but one paper to be 66.1% 
in 1900, 76.4% in 1910, 82.8% in 
1920 and 86.5% in 1930. 


@ THE MOST SIGNIFICANT OF THE 
losses in the weekly newspaper field is 
the loss in places of less than 1,000 
population. In contrast to places where 
mergers occurred, or where there was 
a suspension but a weekly or daily still 
left, these communities are without any 
local newspaper. It is a loss that they 
will feel seriously, for even though a 
neighboring newspaper may provide 
coverage of news in that community, 
such coverage seldom approaches that 
provided by a local newspaper. Nor 
does it seem likely that many of these 
towns under 1,000 will have a news- 
paper again, at least in the forseeable 
future, or so long as costs of establish- 
ment and production continue to in- 
crease. The number of instances of new 
papers being established in towns of 


TABLE 6 
Competitive and Non-Competitive Situations in Country Weekly Field in 1959 





Places with 
Daily and Weekly 
Under Separate 
Ownership 


Places with 

2 Weeklies 
Under Separate 

Ownership 





New England States 
Middle Atlantic States 
South Atlantic States 
East North Central States 
East South Central States 
West North Central States 
West South Central States 
Mountain States 

Pacific States 


U. S. Totals 


9 1 
28 18 
43 23 
38 18 
27 9 
41 32 
28 31 

29 
16 


177 


Other competitive situations, total for U.S.: Weekly and semi-weekly, 29 places; two weeklies and 
one semi-weekly, 1 place; two semi-weeklies, 8 places; semi-weekly and daily paper, 13 places; twin 
weekly and weekly, 4 places; twin weekly and daily, 1 place; tri-weekly and weekly, 4 places; tri- 


weekly and daily, 1 place. 


Non-competitive situations, other than single weeklies, total for U.S., in country field: Twin week- 
lies, 73; semi-weeklies, 34; tri-weeklies, 4; weekly and daily papers under same ownership, 53. 
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this size found in this study was so 
small as to have no significance. 

Why did such a heavy loss occur in 
these smaller places during a period 
when the economy of the country as a 
whole was generally good? The answer 
seems to be that this was not true of 
the economy of many towns under 
1,000 population, that rather their 
economy was on the downgrade in- 
stead of the upgrade. This is reflected 
to a considerable degree in the changes 
in population that occurred in these 
towns between 1940 and 1950. This 
period is used for two reasons, first be- 
cause 1960 census reports were avail- 
able at the time of this study for only 
a relatively few states, and secondly 
because the decade of the 1940s laid 
much of the foundation for what hap- 
pened to these papers in the 1950s. It 
was during the 1940s that costs of pro- 
ducing a newspaper began their rapid 
rise; it was during the 1940s that most 
newspapers failed to keep their prices 
abreast of the rapidly rising costs. 

The 1940 and 1950 population fig- 
ures were available for 426 of the 488 
places of less than 1,000 population. 
The rest were unincorporated places 
whose population is counted in other 
governmental units. Of the 426, a total 
of 220 experienced a gain in popula- 
tion, 19 more than the 201 that lost 
population. Five had no change. The 
evenness of the gain and loss places 
may at first give the impression that 
population has little significance here. 
But what does not show in these figures 
is that the gain many times was very 
small. The 220 places were checked to 
determine how many gained by less 
than 100 persons, and it was found that 
145, or 65.9%, fell in this category. A 
total of 346 of the 426 places, or 
81.2%, therefore either had a loss in 
population or a gain that in most in- 


stances would not materially improve 
the economy of the town. 

When decreasing or static population 
is coupled with production costs that 
increase faster than revenue, the out- 
come is almost always loss of a news- 
paper. The extent to which costs have 
risen was stated last spring by Marion 
R. Krehbiel, newspaper appraiser and 
broker, in a talk before a press associa- 
tion: 

Your help is now costing you more 
than 300% of pre-war (World War 
II), and that represents about 50% of 
your total costs. Another 15% of your 
total costs, paper stock, is now also 
about 300% of pre-war. The other 35% 
of your costs are now about 235% of 
pre-war. That figures out that all your 
costs are 280% of pre-war.’ 

Krehbiel added that the failure of news- 
papers to keep their rates abreast of 
costs “is why your nets are shrinking 
year by year.” 

Following the suspension of a Ne- 
braska newspaper early in 1960, the 
following appeared in the May 1960 is- 
sue of The Nebraska Newspaper, 
monthly publication of the Nebraska 
Press Association: 

The publisher of the weekly Talmage 
Tribune gave these factors as prompt- 
ing his decision to suspend the paper in 
March, 1960: Increasing production 
costs, shift of population from rural to 
urban areas, school redistricting prob- 
lems, loss of business places. The Trib- 
une had lost two advertisers the previ- 
ous December when two local mer- 
chants went out of business.® 
Almost surely, these same, or very 

similar, reasons were given by the 488 
small-town publishers who suspended 
their country weeklies during the 1950s. 


™“How One Expert Figures Newspaper’s 
Worth,” The Publishers’ Auxiliary, Vol. 95, No. 
13, March 1960. 

8The population of Talmage was 423 in the 
1950 Ayer directory, 398 in the 1959 directory. 





“No profession I know, with the possible exception of psychiatry, is so 
sensitive to criticism as the newspaper business.”—LESTER MARKEL, Sun- 
day Editor, the New York Times, at Ohio State University, February 23, 
1961. 











Effects of the Cancer Scares: 
The Residue of News Impact 


BY HANS H. TOCH, TERRENCE M. 
ALLEN AND WILLIAM LAZER* 


Polls disclose a tendency for cigarette smokers to reject evidence 
linking smoking with cancer. In an intensive survey in Lansing, 
Mich., acceptance of the smoking-and-cancer link was related to 
smoking habits, but only among men. Findings do not support 
“defense” as an explanation. Alternatives are discussed. 





(> THe RESEARCH DATA LINKING CIGAR- 
ette smoking to lung cancer, which be- 
gan to receive publicity in 1950 and 
exploded into torrents of print in 1953, 
1954 and 1957, opened an unprece- 
dented source of field study material. 
Probably never before had health news 
of such serious import and such imme- 
diate implications for the daily life of 
the average person received such wide 
and controversial publicity, and prob- 
ably never before had there existed 
such clear-cut measurable indications 
of impact. 

Information about the immediate im- 
pact of the “cancer scares” is already 
available. In the study reported here, 
we approached the problem after initial 
impact had long subsided. Since we 
were concerned with the long-term ef- 
fects, a brief review of events may be 
in order. 


The Events of 1953-1954 


Early in 1953, articles on the pos- 
sible danger of smoking appeared in 


*This study was supported in part through in- 
stitutional research grants to Michigan State Uni- 
versity by the American Cancer Society and the 
Ingham County Cancer Society. The writers are 
also indebted to the Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research of Michigan State University for 
assistance. All three authors are members of the 
Michigan State University faculty. 

1See, for example, C. F. Cannell and J. C. 
MacDonald, “The Impact of Health News on At- 
titudes and Behavior,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
33:315-323 (1956). 


several popular magazines. Reader’s Di- 
gest (December 1952) had published 
an item suggestively entitled “Cancer 
by the Carton.” The Nation carried a 
strong warning by Alton Ochsner, 
chairman of the department of surgery 
of Tulane University.? Reader’s Digest 
later exploded into print with “Can the 
Poisons in Cigarettes Be Avoided?” 
Time said that the evidence linking cig- 
arettes to lung cancer was convincing.‘ 
In December two reports framed in un- 
usually sharp language were delivered 
before the Greater New York Dental 
meeting. Both predicted that the popu- 
lation of the country would be deci- 
mated if people continued smoking.® 

In March 1954 the American Cancer 
Society urged the public to cut down on 
cigarette consumption.® In June the So- 
ciety published data which showed that 
lung cancer deaths were three times as 
common among smokers as among non- 
smokers.” 


Impact on Public Opinion 


As the mass media gave the cancer- 
smoking issue more and more extensive 
coverage, public awareness of a possible 
cancer-and-smoking link rose to a level 


2 The Nation, 176:431-432 (May 23, 1953). 

3 Reader’s Digest, 63:45-47 (December 1953). 
* Time, 62:60 (Nov. 30, 1953). 

5 New York Times, Dec. 9, 1953. 

® New York Times, March 18, 1954. 

™New York Times, June 22, 1954. 
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almost unprecedented in polling history. 
In response to the question, “Have you 
heard or read anything recently to the 
effect that cigaret smoking may be the 
cause of lung cancer?”, 82% answered 
“Yes” in February 1954, and 90% 
answered “Yes” in June.® 

Was the evidence convincing the 
public? 

In its June 1954 survey, the Gallup 
Poll asked the question, “Do you think 
cigaret smoking is one of the causes of 
cancer of the lung?” Of the total popu- 
lation, 41% said “Yes” as against 29% 
who said “No” and 30% who said that 
they had not decided. 

Cigarette smokers proved to be more 
skeptical of the results, and their skep- 
ticism seemed to increase with the 
amount they smoked. According to the 
Gallup release, “The group most con- 
vinced that there is a correlation be- 
tween smoking cigarettes and lung can- 
cer are former cigarette smokers who 
have given up the habit.”® 

Results similar to those of the Gallup 
Poll were independently obtained by the 
Survey Research Center in a poll of 
Ann Arbor residents in November 
1954. In response to the question, 
“From what you have read about smok- 
ing and health, how well proved do you 
think these statements are?”, 70% of 
the smokers replied that the relationship 
was not proved, as compared with 38% 
of non-smokers.’° 


The Events of 1957 


On March 22, 1957, the Atlanta 
Constitution scooped the rest of the 
newspaper world to a report prepared 
by a study group which had been as- 


8 Gallup Polls, February 2, 1954, and June 24, 
1954. 
* Public Opinion News Service release, July 2, 
1954. 

# University of Michigan, Survey Research Cen- 
ter, The Impact of Recent Articles about Smok- 
ing (mimeographed), January 1955. (For high- 
lights see Cannell and McDonald, Footnote 1.) 
The survey also showed an increasing difference 
between smokers and non-smokers with increased 
education. This might account for the striking re- 
sults, since 75% of the Ann Arbor sample had 
completed high school and over 50% had at- 
tended college. 


sembled to “settle” the smoking and 
cancer controversy. The study group 
concluded that “The sum total of scien- 
tific evidence establishes [the smoking- 
death link] beyond reasonable doubt.” ** 

Ten weeks later, even more impres- 
sive news reached the public. The final 
report of the American Cancer Society’s 
longitudinal study of men between 50 
and 70 years of age was read before the 
American Medical Association by Drs. 
Hammond and Horn. It presented an 
analysis of death rates in relation to 
smoking habits of 187,783 men who 
had been traced for an average of 44 
months. Death rates were considerably 
higher for smokers than for non-smok- 
ers, and highest for heavy smokers. The 
68% excess deaths among smokers in- 
cluded not only cancer in general and 
lung cancer in particular, but also other 
diseases. Coronary artery disease ac- 
counted for more than half the excess 
deaths,?? 


Impact on Public Opinion 


How did the public react to the evi- 
dence? Fully half the adult population 
expressed the belief that cigarette smok- 
ing could be one of the causes of lung 
cancer, 24% thought it was not, and 
26% would not commit themselves.’* 
This represents 9% more of the popu- 
lation accepting the possibility of a can- 
cer and smoking link than in July, 
1954. 

What about the smokers? As in 1954, 
they were considerably more skeptical 
than non-smokers. In December 1957 
(three months later), they were even 
more skeptical. In this survey, 32% of 
the total adult population denied the 
possibility of a smoking and cancer 
link, smokers being mainly responsible 
for this increase in skepticism.’ 


11 New York Times, March 23, 1957. 

2 E. C. Hammond and D. Horn, “Smoking and 
Death Rates—Report on 44 months of Follow-up 
of 187,783 Men,” Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, 166:1159-1172, 1924-1308 (1958). 

%} Public Opinion News Service release, July 26, 
1957. 

4 Public Opinion News Service release, Dec. 
20, 1957. 
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Impact on Cigarette Consumption 


As shown in Figure 1, there was a 
sharp drop in cigarette sales in 1953 
and 1954. In 1954 consumption had 
sunk to the 1950 level. The Census 
Bureau estimated that 1,500,000 people 
had stopped smoking within a year and 
a half.*° In 1955 sales increased sharp- 
ly and continued to increase in years 
thereafter. 

Filter cigarette consumption in- 
creased steadily after 1952. The pro- 
portion of filter-tip cigarettes sold 
reached 10% of consumption in 1953, 
20% in 1954, and 30% in 1955. In 
1957, 40% of all cigarettes sold were 
filter tipped. 

In late 1957 a “revolution” occurred 
within the filter cigarette market. In re- 
sponse to two articles in Reader’s Di- 
gest, sales of “effective” filters shot up. 
Manufacturers began to concentrate on 


%3New York Times, June 22, 1955. 


1953 


957 1958 


1956 


1954 1955 
improving the filtering properties of 
their filters.° 


The Problem 


Public reactions to the first wave of 
cancer-smoking publicity in 1953 and 
1954 seemed simple and logical: People 
took cognizance of the research find- 
ings; two-thirds of the public formed 
some opinion as to the validity of the 
results, mostly concluding that there 
probably was a link between smoking 
and cancer; many gave up smoking 
(and this group comprised the highest 
proportion of believers); a much larger 
number of people changed to filter cig- 
arettes, which presumably could protect 
them from tars, nicotine and other can- 
cer-producing agents. 


% Lois M. Miller and J. Monahan, “The Facts 
Behind Filter-tip Cigare:tes,” Reader's Digest, 
July 1957, pp. 33-39; “Wanted—and Available— 
Filter Tips at Really Filter,” Reader’s Digest, 
August 1957, pp. 43-49; “The Cigarette Industry 
Changes Its Mind,” Reader’s Digest, July 1958, 
pp. 35-41. 
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Those who continued smoking also 
presented no problem. When _inter- 
viewed, they expressed a relatively high 
degree of skepticism about the possibil- 
ity of getting lung cancer from cigarette 
smoking. This skepticism could easily 
be seen to facilitate their continued 
smoking. It becomes tempting to as- 
sume that this was, in fact, the function 
of the skepticism: 

“The tendency to accept the smok- 
ing-health relationship as proven ap- 
pears to be assimilated to support the 
respondent’s current smoking beha- 
“a, 

The 1953-54 picture became irre- 
parably marred in 1955 and 1956, 
when cigarette sales began to rise again. 
If one concluded from this that the ef- 
fect of the Big Cancer Scare had worn 
off, one might encounter difficulty ex- 
plaining the 10% increase in the pro- 
portion of filter cigarettes consumed. 
Of course, one could argue that where- 
as people had originally begun to con- 
sume filter cigarettes largely as a re- 


action to the danger of cancer, they 
began to like filters for other reasons, 
perhaps even as a response to the tre- 
mendous increase in advertising of fil- 
ter-tip cigarettes. This explanation runs 
into two hitches: The first is the “filter 


revolution” occasioned by Reader’s 
Digest, which seemed to show that peo- 
ple were governed by health reasons in 
their choice of filter cigarettes; the sec- 
ond is the Little Cancer Scare of 1957. 

In 1957, in the immediate aftermath 
of the publicity, the acceptance of a 
possible link between smoking and can- 
cer rose over that shown in 1954. Even 
the smokers had become slightly less 
skeptical. But four or five months later, 
there was an increase in the feeling that 
smoking could not cause cancer, and 
we find cigarette smokers responsible 
for this. By a wider margin than before, 
and with fewer noncommittal responses, 
this group asserted that smoking could 
not cause cancer. In 1957 we also note 


17 University of Michigan, Survey Research Cen- 
ter, op. cit., p. 18. 


a continued increase in smoking and an 
accompanying increment in the propor- 
tion of filter smoking. Faced with this 
reaction, one could tentatively con- 
clude that concern with the danger of 
cancer becomes translated into filter 
smoking, and that the skepticism of 
smokers is an indication of bravado in 
the face of danger. Underlying their 
skepticism one would expect to find ap- 
prehension or anxiety occasioned by 
oft-repeated warnings. 


Our survey was intended as an ex- 
ploration of this psychological reaction. 
Equipped with a battery of questions 
delving into past and present smoking 
habits, and another gauging fear of 
cancer, and armed with several scales, 
quasi-scales and “projective” questions, 
we set out to diagnose the defenses of 
the persistent smoker. We also fully 
expected to find filter smokers to be 
persons whose smoking habits were 
largely a product of concern with dan- 
gers to their health. 


PROCEDURE 


The questionnaire, which required a 
30 to 40-minute interview, had two 
parallel forms. The first was a “Public 
Health Survey” which represented it- 
self as “gathering information about 
the causes of certain serious illnesses.” 
This form started with health questions, 
mostly gauging the respondents’ atti- 
tudes toward cancer. It ended with a 
section on smoking habits (gross smok- 
ing habits, years of smoking, amount of 
smoking, brand preferences, reasons for 
smoking, changes in smoking habits 
and intended changes). 

The second version was a “Smoking 
Survey” which represented itself as ex- 
ploring smoking habits. The first half 
of this version comprised questions 
about smoking. The second half con- 
tained cancer questions identical to 
those of the first half of the other form. 
The object of the duplicate form was 
to check on the possibility of question 
order effects and interactions. (Presum- 
ably smokers apprehensive about can- 
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cer would respond differently if asked 
first about cancer, than if asked about 
cancer after a detailed inquiry into 
their smoking habits.) The forms were 
assigned randomly to respondents. 

Another methodological innovation 
in the questionnaire was four questions 
(two on cancer and two on smoking) 
which were asked in four different 
ways. Each of these questions was 
asked 1) directly (“Do you feel that 
smoking can really cause cancer, or 
not?”); 2) as a population judgment 
(“We don’t know whether people feel 
that smoking can cause cancer. In your 
opinion, do most people feel that smok- 
ing can really cause cancer, or not?”); 
3) with a TAT-type picture (“Now 
here is a picture of a man (woman) 
reading in his (her) newspaper about 
these studies on cancer. Do you sup- 
pose he (she) might feel that smoking 
can really cause cancer, or not?”); and 
4) with a cartoon, in which a caption 
had been left blank for the respondent 
to supply (Woman to doctor: “I’ve 
been reading that stuff about cancer. 
Can I really get cancer from smoking?” 
Doctor’s reply left blank). These ques- 
tions were designed to gauge possible 
feelings, such as unconfessed fear. 

The attempt in constructing our 
questionnaire was to obtain a form 
which combined the advantages of a 
public opinion survey instrument with 
intensiveness of questioning (including 
frankly “projective” items), while con- 
taining checks which could minimize 
response artifacts, or permit their elimi- 
nation in the course of analysis. 
Sampling and Analysis 

We designed a modified area sam- 
pling plan for Lansing, Mich., which 
would avoid biases with regard to age, 
sex, race and socio-economic level. 

After an evaluation of the character- 
istices of each of Lansing’s 28 census 
tracts, 10 representative tracts were 
chosen, and age and sex quotas were 
established for each tract. A central 
point in each tract, not atypical of the 
tract, was established. Interviewers pro- 


ceeded from these central points, one 
person over 18 years of age being inter- 
viewed from each third dwelling unit, 
in accord with age and sex quotas. 

We obtained 620 usable interviews 
after the sample had been adjusted to 
conform exactly to census data. 

It was felt that all conclusions from 
the study should be verified by appro- 
priate statistical significance tests. Since 
the sampling plan lacked important ele- 
ments of randomization, statistical pro- 
cedures taking account of stratification 
were not considered justifiable. A sim- 
pler and more conservative analysis 
was used, considering the 620 respon- 
dents to be at least as representative as 
a random sample of Lansing residents. 

Where appropriate, chi-square signif- 
icance tests were performed. Where a 
conclusion implied a directional rela- 
tionship with an ordinal category scale, 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov statistic was 
used. Such significance tests are more 
conservative than Chi-square tests of 
the same data, and more appropriate to 
the conclusions drawn. 


RESULTS 


Smoking Habits of Men and Women 


In the smoking habits of our sample, 
we found striking differences between 
the smoking patterns of men and wom- 
en. A much smaller proportion of 
women than men smoke (42% vs. 
73%). There was a strong decrease in 
the proportion of female smokers with 
advancing age, from 61% for ages 18 
to 29, to 16% for women over 50. 
There was only a slight tendency for 
more men in their thirties and forties 
to smoke than younger and older men. 

Women also tend to smoke filter cig- 
arettes, whereas men tend to smoke 
plains. Women smokers also smoke 
fewer cigarettes than men, as may be 
clearly noted in Table 1. 

Interactions between these patterns 
showed further differences. Thus, fe- 
male plain-cigarette smokers tended to 
be heavier smokers than female users of 
filter cigarettes, but no such relation- 
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TABLE | 
Number of Packs of Cigarettes per Day Smoked by Men and Women 





N —4 


Ya Ya-l I 1-2 2+ 





9% 


140 34% 


13% 


8% 26% 


24% 


35% 
20% 


18% 
7% 


4% 
2% 


Kolmogorov-Smirnov p < .001. 





ship occurred among male smokers. If 
anything, male smokers of filters 
seemed to be heavier smokers. 


Attitudes Toward Cancer 


In response to the question, “Have 
you heard or read of studies about 
smoking and cancer?”, respondents 
showed the high level of information 
which the polls had already indicated. 
Smokers appeared to be a little better 
informed than non-smokers (89% as 
against 81% “yes”). 

Although smokers indicated higher 
awareness Of data on cancer and 
smoking, they showed themselves 
more skeptical of the relatienship (Table 
2a) as they had in other studies. If this 
skepticism was the result of “defensive- 
ness” it should reflect unconscious fear. 
As one check on this possibility, we 
asked a group of respondents, “Do most 


people think there is a relationship be- 
tween smoking and cancer?” Skepticism 
was attributed to “most people” by both 
smokers and non-smokers with no evi- 
dence of “projection” by smokers (Ta- 
ble 2b). ' 


A similar picture emerged when we 
showed another sample a picture of an 
expressionless man or woman reading 
in a newspaper “about those studies on 
cancer.” We asked whether the person 
in the picture “might feel that smoking 
can cause cancer or not?” and found 
that most people thought he might 
(Table 2c). Again, we have no indica- 
tion of differences in latent feelings. 


Several other questions designed to 
gauge latent feelings had been included 
in the questionnaire. Although results 
were analyzed by each sex separately, 
both sexes together, and by form of 


TABLE 2 


"Can Smoking Cause Cancer" Asked Three Ways 
(Percentages of Smokers and Non-Smokers) 





N 


Can Cause 


Can’t Cause Don’t Know 





a) Asked Directly 
Smokers 


Non-Smokers 66 


28.0% 
45.5% 


38.0% 
15.1% 


34.0% 
39.4% 


Chi-square exclusive of Don’t Knows = 10.67, p < .005. 


b) Asked About 
“Most People” 
Smokers 


Non-Smokers 77 


25.8% 
28.6% 


58.4% 
42.9% 


Chi-square exclusive of Don’t Knows = 1.22, p< .50. 


c) 7.A.T. Type 
of Question 
Smokers 


Non-Smokers 62 


52.6% 
61.3% 


13.2% 
14.5% 


Chi-square exclusive of Don’t Knows = .28, p < .75. 
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TABLE 3 


Smokers’ and Non-Smokers' Responses to Direct Question About 
Cancer and Smoking, by Sex 





Smoking Can 
Cause Cancer 


Smoking Can't 
Cause Cancer 





Men: 
Smokers (N = 35) 
Non-Smokers (N = 11) 


Women: 
Smokers (N = 44) 
Non-Smokers (N = 31) 


Chi-square = . 


57.1% 
27.3% 


63.6% 
58.9% 
23, p >.70. 





questionnaire (“health survey” vs. 
“smoking survey”), no statistically sig- 
nificant indications of latent fear were 
found. 


We found differences between the re- 
sponses of smokers and non-smokers to 
most questions about cancer. Keeping 
in mind the relationship between sex 
and smoking, we tabulated responses 
for each sex separately. Many of the 
differences in responses proved to be 
artifacts of differences between the 
sexes, while others proved to be true for 
one sex only. Table 3 shows such a tab- 
ulation for the direct question about 
smoking causing cancer. The skepticism 
of smokers turned out to be largely a 
result of the difference in the responses 
of male smokers and male non-smokers, 
while the attitudes of female smokers 
proved to be similar to those of non- 
smoking women. 


The same picture was obtained with 
other questions. For example, fewer 
male smokers than male non-smokers 
gave themselves a high probability of 
contracting cancer. The responses of 
female smokers were close to those of 
female non-smokers. 


On only one question regarding can- 
cer did female smokers differ signifi- 
cantly from female non-smokers. Both 
male and female smokers were less in- 
clined than non-smokers to assign par- 
ticular risk of cancer death to heavy 


smokers. The difference was much 
larger for men. 

Neither male nor female smokers dif- 
fered significantly from non-smokers in 
their estimates of their own chances of 
dying of cancer. Smokers of both sexes, 
however, were significantly more opti- 
mistic about their chances of dying of 
heart disease (Table 4). 

A control question regarding the re- 
spondent’s chances of dying in an auto 
accident obtained differences in the 
same direction, but not sufficiently 
large to reach statistical significance. 

To investigate the possibility that 
smokers were generally optimistic peo- 
ple, we tabulated smoking against sev- 
eral questions asked by Gallup polls 
over the years which seemed to have an 
optimism-pessimism dimension. We 
found no differences between the re- 
sponses of smokers and non-smokers 
for either sex.?® 


%The questions were, “Do you think the 
United States will find itself in another war with- 
in, say, the next 25 years?” (September 1946); 
“Do you think the United States will ever have 
another business depression as bad as the one in 
the 1930's?” (January 1954); “Do you think 
fighting will or will not start in Korea within, 
say, the next year?” (January 1954); “Do you 
think there are any Communists now in the gov- 
ernment in Washington” (January 1954); 
“Would you volunteer to be the first person to 
go up in an earth satellite?” (November 1957); 
and “Do you think we are likely to get into an- 
other world war in the next five years?” (Novem- 
ber 1957). We are indebted to the Roper Public 
Opinion Research Center at Williams College for 
these tabulations. 
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If smokers reacted “defensively” to 
the cancer news, one would expect 
them to be more optimistic about the 
chances of recovery from cancer. How- 
ever, we found the reverse to be true 
for men. Table 5 shows that male 
smokers thought of cancer as a more 
serious disease than did male non- 
smokers. Again, female smokers and 
non-smokers showed no significant dif- 
ference in their response. 


Where differences between the sexes 
were controlled, we were not able to 
find a relationship between amount of 
smoking and attitudes toward cancer. 
We were not able to confirm in statisti- 
cally significant form the difference 
found by Gallup between the attitudes 
of plain and filter cigarette smokers, 
but we found among men a consistent 
tendency toward such a difference. 
Male plain-cigarette smokers tended to 
differ from male filter smokers in the 
same direction in which male smokers 
had differed from male non-smokers 
(greater optimism). There was no simi- 
lar picture among female smokers. 


Our ballot included a question asking 
for reasons behind filter smoking. We 
asked this question both directly and 
indirectly, so as to be able to adminis- 
ter it to plain-cigarette smokers and 
non-smokers in addition to filter smok- 
ers. One of the indirect forms of the 
question read: “About 40% of the 


people who smoke cigarettes smoke 
filter tip cigarettes. Why, do you sup- 
pose, do they prefer filter tips?” An- 
other indirect version of the question 
involved a picture of a man buying fil- 
ter tip cigarettes. Respondents were 
asked to guess his reason for choosing 
filter cigarettes. 

The two most frequently given re- 
sponses to these questions are shown in 
Table 6. It becomes plausible that fe- 
male filter smokers are relatively un- 
motivated by health considerations in 
selecting filter tips. It is the male filter 
smokers who, in relatively large pro- 
portions, cite tars and nicotine. 


Contact With Fatal Cases 


One factor which obviously could in- 
fluence a person’s attitude toward can- 
cer is his past experience with the 
disease. A person who remembers a 
friend or relative who slowly or pain- 
fully died of cancer might be expected 
to be relatively concerned with cancer 
or to be more afraid of it than someone 
with no comparable experience. His 
smoking habits might also be affected. 
Almost two-thirds of the sample (394) 
indicated having a close friend or rela- 
tive who had died of cancer; 25% 
(153) claimed no experience with can- 
cer patients; 12% (75) reported con- 
tact with current or recovered cancer 
cases. 

This question illustrates again the 


TABLE 4 


Smokers’ and Non-Smokers' Estimates of Own Chances of 
Dying of Heart Disease, by Sex 





Estimates 
lin 10 or 


1 in 50 1 in 100 





Men: 
Smokers (N = 203) 
Non-Smokers (N = 77) 


20.6% 
31.2% 


Kolmogorov-Smirnov p < .025. 


Women: 
Smokers (N = 132) 
Non-Smokers (N = 


30.3% 
24.1% 


Kolmogorov-Smirnov p < .05. 
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TABLE 5 


Smokers’ and Non-Smokers' Estimates of Cancer Patient's Chances of 
Recovery, by Sex of Respondent 





Cancer Patient 
Usually Dies 


Has Good Chance 


of Getting Well Don’t Know 





Men: 
Smokers (N = 208) 
Non-Smokers (N = 79) 


Women: 
Smokers (N = 137) 
Non-Smokers (N = 


Chi-square = . 


48.6% 
67.1% 


11.0% 
10.1% 


55.5% 
56.5% 


12.4% 
10.8% 





importance of tabulations by sex. The 
over-all tabulation indicated a very 
strong “impact” of contact with cancer 
death on smoking habits. However, 
there was a striking difference between 
the number of relatives “who had died 
of cancer” reported by men and women. 
Forty -one per cent of the men, as 
against only 28% of the women, indi- 
cated not knowing a relative or close 
friend who had succumbed to the dis- 
ease. The contact and no-contact groups 
did not differ significantly in their 
smoking habits when the data were 
broken down by sex. 


We found a strong relationship be- 
tween reported cancer contact and per- 
sonal optimism about cancer among 
our women. Women who cited a friend 
or relative who had died of cancer were 
considerably more pessimistic about 
their own chances of getting cancer. 
There is no indication of a similar dif- 
ference among men (Table 7). 


DISCUSSION 

The most positive finding of our 
study was that attitudes toward cancer 
news and cancer are related to smoking 
habits among men, but not to any de- 
gree among women. Our male smokers, 
for instance, were relatively optimistic 
about their chances of contracting can- 
cer, whereas our female smokers were 
not. 

This kind of finding illustrates the 
danger in drawing conclusions from 
differences related to smoking habits as 
such, without regard to other facts 
about the smoker. This holds true, first, 
because different demographic groups 
take to tobacco in different ways. Thus, 
younger people are more likely to 
smoke filters; younger women tend to 
smoke more than older women; women 
are light smokers and tend to smoke 
filter-tips; and the few women who do 
smoke plain cigarettes tend to be heav- 
ier smokers than those who smoke 
filters. 


TABLE 6 
Two Most Frequent Reasons for Filter Use Cited by Male and Female Smokers 





Smokers of 


Plains 


MEN 


WOMEN 
Smokers of Smokers of 
Plains Filters 


Smokers of 
Filters 





(N = 105) 
13.3% 


Tars, Nicotine, etc 
Tobacco in Mouth 


(N = 76) 
32.9% 
18.4% 


(N = 45) 
13.3% 
17.8% 


(N = 93) 
12.9% 
29.0% 
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TABLE 7 


Contact with Cancer Death and Estimates by Men and Women of 
Own Chances of Cancer 





ESTIMATED CHANCES 
lin1l0or 
1 in 50 


1 in 1,000 or 


1 in 100 1 in 1,000,000 





Men 
Contact with Cancer Death 
No contact 


43.0% 
40.8% 


21.5% 
23.2% 


35.5% 
36.0% 


Kolmogorov-Smirnov for men: p > .10. 


Women 
Contact with Cancer Deatb 
No contact 


61.5% 
38.1% 


17.9% 
32.0% 


20.6% 
29.9% 


Kolmogorov-Smirnov for women: p < .005. 





When we make simple comparisons 
of the attitudes of smokers and non- 
smokers, our non-smoking group has, 
for instance, an over-representation of 
older women. Should this group have 
characteristic attitudes, these might ap- 
pear related to non-smoking. Also, dif- 
ferent age and sex groups may smoke 
for different reasons, and the effect of 
smoking on their attitudes should there- 
fore differ. 

Among women, we failed to find re- 
lationships between smoking habits and 
fear of cancer or skepticism about the 
link between smoking and cancer. The 
indication that female smokers are 
more optimistic about dying may easily 
be a function of the younger age of 
female smokers. 

We did differentiate a group of wom- 
en who were relatively apprehensive of 
cancer, from another who were not. 
The smoking habits of these groups, 
however, did not appear to differ. What 
did differ was the proportion of report- 
ed acquaintance with fatal cancer cases. 
The precise meaning of this relationship 
is not clear. It is possible, of course, that 
reported contacts caused the fear. The 
Opposite explanation, however, seems 
equally reasonable. A group of women 
of especially fearful disposition could 
easily recall selectively experiences 
which to them were markedly trau- 
matic. x 


Smoking seems to be a relatively su- 
perficial habit among women and tends 
to be socially conditioned, rather than 
an expression of “deeper” personality 
characteristics or attitudes. In addition, 
fear of cancer seems psychologically 
different among women. For example, 
worries about cancer of the cervix or 
breast would bear no obvious relation 
to smoking. Thus, our essentially nega- 
tive findings for women on smoking 
habits and attitudes toward cancer are 
reasonable in terms of several independ- 
ent considerations. 

For men, we have found a number 
of significant relationships between 
smoking habits and attitudes toward 
cancer, for which no available demo- 
graphic variables gave an explanation. 
We have confirmed among men the 
finding of the pollsters who reported 
that smokers tend to be skeptical about 
the relationship between smoking and 
cancer. We found male smokers rela- 
tively skeptical about the heavy smok- 
er’s chances of getting cancer being 
greater than that of the light smoker, 
and relatively optimistic about their 
chances of contracting cancer them- 
selves. Rather than a general optimism, 
our results suggest a general tendency 
for male smokers to regard cancer (and 
perhaps other causes of death) as rela- 
tively remote personal dangers. This 

(Continued on Page 126) 











The Newspaper Reporter 
In a Suburban City 


BY ROBERT P. JUDD* 


Interviews with reporters for a small newspaper, along with obser- 
vation of their work, lead the author to conclude that they are “pas- 
sive gatekeepers” who merely conform to the city editor’s image of 
what readers want. He also concludes that “objectivity,” as inter- 
preted by the news staff, produces superficial reporting. 





@ FEW PRESS CRITICS AND, INDEED, 
few newsmen, would deny the Ameri- 
can press is passing through a critical 
transition wherein radio, television, 
newspapers, magazines and _ topical 
books are undergoing dynamic modifi- 
cations, reflecting changes in the society 
in which the media exist. In short, the 
increasing and often bewildering com- 
plexities of modern pluralistic life con- 
tribute to changes in the functions of 
press media. 

Greatly oversimplified, the problem 
can be stated: What is happening to the 
news? Why is it happening? What can 
we do about whatever is happening to 
the news so as to improve its content, 
structure and style? How can we make 
news more individually significant, im- 
mediate and intimate to the reader so 
he can rationally decide what he has to 
decide? 

As Meiklejohn says, it is plain that 
the American citizen needs to know the 
truth about his world because, here at 
least, the rulers and the ruled are the 
same: 


*This article is based upon a study completed 
in partial fulfillment of requirements for the mas- 
ter’s degree in Journalism at the University of 
California, Berkeley. The author subsequently has 
been a consultant to a California legislative com- 


mittee, and beginning with the 1961 session of 
the Legislature joined the Sacramento bureau of 
United Press International as a legislative cor- 
respondent. 


We, the People, as we plan for the 
general welfare, do not choose to be 
“protected” from the “search for truth.” 
On the contrary, we have adopted it as 
our “way of life;” our method of gov- 
erning for which, as citizens, we are 
responsible.* 


Furthermore, the press, and the re- 
porter, need to relate the truth to the 
reader-citizen if our “way of life” is to 
survive. Indeed, as Jensen says, the 
press must do so if the press itself, as a 
part of our “way of life,” is to survive. 
He writes: 


What is required for the preservation 
of our press system is a reconstruction 
of its principles within the framework 
of the new mentality of our age. And 
the philosophical foundation upon which 
we may erect a new concept of press 
freedom is to be found in the Darwin- 
Einstein revolution, the end-product of 
which is an emergent pluralistic and 
dynamic conception of man and the 
universe.? 


This study attempts to describe the 


reporter on one small-city newspaper, 


1 Alexander Meiklejohn, Free Speech and Its 
Relation to Self-government (New York: Harper, 
1948), p. 65. 

2Jay W. Jensen, “Toward a Solution of the 
Problem of Freedom of the Press,” JOURNALISM 
QuARTERLY, 27:406 (Fall 1950). Cf. Robert D. 
Leigh, “Problems of Freedom,” Chapter XII in 
The Communication of Ideas, Lyman Bryson, ed. 
(1948), pp. 197-208. 
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to delineate his functions in order to 
derive an understanding of how and 
why the reporter operates and how his 
functions might be improved. It hopes 
to show ‘how he tries to solve his prob- 
lems, where and, most importantly, why 
he fails. 

The author observed six reporters on 
a growing daily in a San Francisco sub- 
urb and studied them as a small group 
working in a bureaucratic hierarchy. 
As Gerth and Mills point out, role 
links the whole person to the social 
structure in which he exists.* They 
said, in effect, the human personality is 
creative in determining what any man 
will do and yet, obversely, a bureau- 
cratic situation controls how he should 
do it. In addition, Blau notes: 


. . . bureaucracies can be regarded 
as institutionalized modes of organizing 
social conduct in order (1) to trans- 
form exceptional problems into the rou- 
tine duties of experts, and (2) to effect 
the coordination of specialized tasks.4 


Blau’s view reaffirms Merton’s simi- 
lar point: 


If the bureaucracy is to operate suc- 
cessfully, it must attain a high degree of 
reliability of behavior, an unusual de- 
gree of conformity with prescribed pat- 
terns of behavior.® 


The bureaucratic structure of the 
newspaper imposes roles on the report- 
er who responds and reacts to its con- 
trols. 

As reporters manipulate words as 
symbols, they may be characterized as 
intellectuals, according to Mills: 


Intellectuals . . . must be defined in 
terms of their function and their sub- 
jective characteristics rather than in 


’Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, Character 
and Social Structure (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1953). 

*Peter M. Blau, “The Dynamics of Bureauc- 
racy” in American Social Patterns, William Peter- 
sen, ed., 1956, p. 253. 

5 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), p. 
154. 


terms of their social position; as people 
who specialize in symbols, the intellec- 
tuals produce, distribute, and preserve 
distinct forms of consciousness. . . . 
They may be onlookers and outsiders, 
or overseers and insiders; but however 
that may be, as intel'ectuals they are 
people who live for and not off ideas.® 


To which may be added Merton’s anal- 
ysis: 


The bureaucratic intellectual . . . has 
limited alternatives. (1) He can accom- 
modate his own social values and spe- 
cial knowledge to the values of the pol- 
icy-makers. (2) He can seek to alter the 
prevailing policies of the executives in 
the bureaucratic apparatus. (3) He can 
respond in terms of a schizoid dissoci- 
ation between his own values and those 
of the bureaucracy, by regarding his 
function as “purely technical” and with- 
out value-implications.? 


In sum, it seems clear that the re- 
porter exists essentially in a sometimes- 
small, specific bureaucratic world com- 
posed of his employers and bosses and 
his co-workers. Further, his institu- 
tional setting encompasses his audience 
and his family. 

Each of the six reporters on the sub- 
urban daily was asked to fill out a form 
concerning iis family, social, educa- 
tional and professional background. 
Using replies as “leads,” the author met 
each reporter at the beginning of a typ- 
ical working day, observed relations 
with sources, bosses and co-workers; 
watched as the reporter wrote stories; 
asked questions about the stories’ con- 
tent, structure, style and viewpoint; and 
interviewed each reporter at the end of 
the day concerning ambitions, values 
and goals.* The writer attempted to 
analyze the content, structure and style 
of each story written by the reporter 


®°C. Wright Mills, White Collar: The American 
Middle Classes (New York: Oxford, 1951), p. 
142. 


7 Merton, op. cit., p. 172. 

8 As a staff member of the saine paper for 
nearly seven months, the writer worked and 
talked with the six reporters for a period exceed- 
ing the actual length of the inquiry. 
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during the day, keeping in mind the re- 
porter’s viewpoint. 

It seems apparent that institutional 
influences or pressures on reporters 
tend to form an individual pattern 
which affects the reporter’s product, 
news. Such pressures are self-centered; 
the reporter has an image of self which 
includes his perception of his job, the 
product he produces and the audience 
for whom it is produced as well as a 
perception of himself in a larger soci- 
etal situation. It may be said those per- 
ceptions reflect fields through which he 
moves.® That is, the reporter may be 
“Joe-husband-father-provider” in the 
home but he also may be “Joe-inquisi- 
tive-bright-industrious* in city hall and 
“Joe-insecure-uninformed-lazy” in the 
newsroom. He does not stay in any one 
part of his environment totally during 
the day but moves constantly from one 
part (field) to another. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE PAPER?° 


Delton epitomizes contemporary Cal- 
ifornia communities: since 1950 its 
population has quadrupled and its land 
area has increased 11 times by annexa- 
tion. It is a blue-collar dormitory from 
which about two-thirds of its employed 
citizens commute to work each week- 
day morning. 

Delton’s daily newspaper, The Rec- 
ord, is in its 70th year of publication 
and has been a daily for half that time. 
In the past 15 years circulation has in- 
creased more than seven times. Street 
sales account for less than five per cent 
of total sales. News personnel number 
17 and include the editor and the news, 
society, sports, city and makeup edi- 
tors; two half-time assistants for the 
sports editor; four bureau reporters in 
Delton and three adjoining communi- 
ties; one police reporter who also does 
the photographic laboratory work; and 
one rewrite man who also writes a daily 
local column. 


*Kurt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science 
(New York: Harper, 1951), n.b. p. 200. 
10 Names are fictitious. 


News bureaus are shared by Record 
reporters in two city halls and the pa- 
per maintains a news and business office 
in another adjacent community from 
which two Record reporters cover 
events in two other city halis. The bu- 
reaus are linked to the newsroom by 
closed-circuit teletypewriters and re- 
porters transmit their own copy. 

General policy is set by the publisher 
in consultation with the editor and busi- 
ness manager; it tends to be Republi- 
can-oriented in an area which is over- 
whelmingly Democratic. News practices 
are determined by the news and city 
editors, either jointly or individually, 
and they both seem to favor contro- 
versy and conflict, especially in local 
politics. 

“We try to put in a little something 
for everyone,” the city editor says. “We 
want the paper to be interesting to just 
about everybody in the area.” 

The newsroom climate is more co- 
operative than competitive and editors 
work easily and efficiently together. 
However, deadline pressure sometimes 
leads to tension and sarcasm. The news 
and city editors received degrees in 
journalism and have worked on other 
papers as reporters, editors or editorial 
writers. Five of the six reporters have 
finished college and in each case jour- 
nalism was the major field. Three of the 
six have had prior newspaper experi- 
ence; the other three have had no prior 
journalism experience except on col- 
lege or high school publications. 


THE REPORTERS AND THE JOB 


Demographically, the typical Record 
reporter is in his early thirties, earns 
about $100 weekly, has worked as a 
newspaperman less than 10 years, is 
married, is a veteran, rents or is buying 
a house, reads popular magazines and 
books, watches television regularly but 
unsystematically, writes fiction but has 
not published any, belongs to no fra- 
ternal or social organizations but prob- 
ably belongs to a professional journal- 
ism group. He rarely goes to church, 
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his parents are separated or divorced 
and his father is a non-professional 
who switched political parties to vote 
for Mr. Eisenhower both times. 

The paper’s perception of its news 
universe and of audience demand is the 
minimum standard to which the report- 
ers must conform. That standard, in- 
cluding editorial policy and news 
practice, is personified insofar as the 
reporters are concerned, in the city edi- 
tor. His demands on them for story 
content and structure apply equally to 
all six but their perception of his de- 
mands is rationalized individually in 
terms of their own reporting methods 
and beats. 

For the most part, all six reflect one 
reporter’s comment that “the reporter’s 
in the middle between the source and 
the story.” In all cases, the immediate 
“reader” and judge of the story is the 
city editor. The reporters must meet his 
standard or their stories do not get to 
the ultimate audience, the readers. 

The reporter’s individual experience 


and professional competence affect mu- 


tual confidence and communication 
with his sources as well as among all 
the reporters on the paper and among 
all competing reporters on various 
beats. One reporter is hesitant and fear- 
ful; another is introspective and dubi- 
ous; still another is confident on his 
beat but less so on special assignments 
where he feels unfamiliar with the sub- 
jects; a fourth is confident with sources 
over the telephone but fearful in relat- 
ing to the boss who is apt to be curt 
and demanding under deadline pres- 
sure. 


Competition among themselves is not 
an overt problem for any of the re- 
porters except one who tries to compete 
with his bureau colleagues on his own 
terms, rather than on those of the city 
editor. Moreover, his methods as a re- 
porter and writer emphasize the differ- 
ences and seem to compensate some- 
what for his reluctance to compete. 

“We all get biased from our jobs” is 
one reporter’s way of describing the 


unconscious carteling which occurs 
when a reporter becomes so engrossed 
in and committed to the personalities 
and situations on his beat that he for- 
gets to be critical. It becomes natural 
for him to assume that the people and 
events he writes about are the most im- 
portant to the paper, his job and the 
news. It is natural for a reporter who 
spends more time in city hall than in 
the newsroom to begin identifying his 
own interests as being more in com- 
mon with the city manager than with 
the city editor. 

Similarly, reporters on the same beat, 
although working for competing papers, 
may unconsciously syndicate through a 
like response (which may be symbolic) 
to the same personalities and situations. 
When either an unconscious cartel or 
syndicate forms, one is likely to lead 
the other. In effect, then, both become 
united into a social entity (“the city 
hall beat”) to which members, report- 
ers and sources, ascribe certain values 
and subscribe their loyalties. When rec- 
ognized, of course, neither or both is 
any longer unconscious and becomes 
surmountable. 

Another danger, well illustrated by 
one reporter studied, is contingent upon 
deadline pressure. The constancy of 
such pressure, when sustained, may 
lead to automatic overproduction. An 
efficient reporter tends to overproduce 
a considerable number of routinely 
gathered but time-consuming stories 
merely because he knows it will be ac- 
cepted by the city editor for filler if for 
nothing else. And once accustomed to 
such volume, the city editor may expect 
or demand it. Consequently, the paper 
may be filled with such pap from ener- 
getic and efficient but routinized report- 
ers. Few if any persons bother to read 
such material but it fills space easily. 


Readers are an amorphous mass to 
each of the Record reporters who more 
or less reflect the comment of one that 
“people are people.” All except one 
rely on the city editor’s perception of 
audience needs or demands; there is no 
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other reportorial perception of audi- 
ence. If the city editor will accept a 
story, it is good enough for everyone. 
None of the other five shares the one’s 
crucial responsiveness to the needs of a 
particular audience. Indeed, they seem 
to regard the city editor’s estimate as 
being the only acceptable standard for 
story content and structure. 

Moreover, the Record reporters as a 
group largely reflect the city editor’s 
image of a reporter. That is, they accept 
his directions and instructions without 
overt, serious challenge. In Breed’s 
phrase, they are “wired in”* to their 
boss’ story values so much as to affect 
their reportorial standards and tech- 
niques. The city editor’s reportorial 
standards largely define the nature of 
the reporter’s job on the Record. The 
ways in which the individual reporters 
react to those standards largely define 
the scope of any particular reporting 
job. 

THE REPORTERS AND THE NEWS 


Each reporter interprets the city edi- 
tor’s demands and standards in his own 
way to develop the reportorial style 
which seems to him most appropriate 
to the situation in which he works. One 
asks “What’s new?” and seldom finds 
out; he is hesitant and naive. Another 
disarms his sources with brashness and 
jocularity; he is confident and cynical. 
A third asks his sources specific ques- 
tions and asks himself, “What’s the 
truth?” A fourth uses her femininity 
and maturity to uncover and probe; she 
is alert and subtle. A fifth is simple and 
direct on his beat but unsure and un- 
skilled away from it; he is barely com- 
petent. The sixth is plain and sympa- 
thetic; she is passive. 

The dissimilarities of reporting beha- 
vior are plainly related to the individ- 
ual reporter’s perception of the de- 
mands made of him in the particular 


11 Warren Breed, The Newspaperman, News and 
Society, University Microfilms, Columbia Univer- 
sity Doctoral Dissertation Series 4163, 1952, p. 
xiii. 


situation. Each reporter fends different- 
ly for himself with. his sources, bosses 
and fellow workers. The reporters’ reac- 
tions are related to or dependent upon 
their constantly changing social roles. 
In the newsroom they are subordinate 
to their bosses but are more or less 
equal to each other. Outside the news- 
room, the reporters are representatives 
of the Record and, in effect, wear a 
“press badge” in order to gain access 
and rapport with news sources—public 
administrators, doctors, judges and at- 
torneys, erigineers, policemen and oth- 
ers. The display of reportorial speciali- 
zation—of! professionalism—need not 
be ostentatious; indeed, each shows a 
marked reluctance to flourish his special 
authority. Another cloaks himself with 
the “badge” but is unsure of its protec- 
tion. What the problem comes down to 
is basic human identification of self. 
Only two seem to identify themselves 
more as human beings than as reporters 
and, of the two, one seems to be more 
self-conscious. 

The most crucial discrepancy among 
Record reporters is the apparent lack 
of a perception of and responsiveness 
to audience needs and demands. Put 
another way, all but one of the Rec- 
ord reporters seem to lack confidence in 
and respect for their own craftsman- 
ship. 

Brucker writes: 


. . . the newspaper’s mission is no 
longer merely to tell the news as 
skimmed off the surface of life, in col- 
umn after column of unrelated fact. It 
is to search, to pry, to dig for the deep- 
er meanings behind all the brightly 
colored and fascinating events that 
crowd an ever more wondrous world. 
The newspaper must recognize that its 
customers are likely, at least as far as 
the main events are concerned, to know 
what has happened from radio and TV. 
But they are hungry to know why and 
how it happened, and what it means to 
them.?? 


12 Herbert Brucker, “Is the Press Writing Its 
Obituary?”, Saturday Review, April 25, 1959, pp. 
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Among Record reporters only one 
seems to pry consciously for the deeper 
meanings, to try conscientiously to tell 
his readers why and how events hap- 
pen. The rest seem content merely to 
give the city editor “a little something 
for everyone” and thus fail to serve any 
particular one. And one reporter has 
enjoyed immediate and obvious success 
—promotion—in serving the city edi- 
tor’s demand for black-and-white 
drama. 

Lack of competition among the re- 
porters is a serious deterrent to crafts- 
manship which might otherwise impel 
the reporter to serve a particular audi- 
ence. A standardization, more insidious 
than competition, pervades their repor- 
torial values. That is, among the report- 
ers on four competing papers in the 
area there is a standardization of per- 
spective and performance because one 
paper cannot afford to be outdone, re- 
portorially or editorially, by another for 
long. Hence, a reporter for one paper 
may not outperform a reporter from 
his own or a competing paper without 
suffering ostracism among his peers— 
for he imperils all their jobs. To para- 
phrase the Alsops,’* there is danger of 
becoming over-engagé in the limited so- 
cial milieu of reporting. 

The principal alternative, one seldom 
exercised by the Record reporters, lies 
in the construction of a clear, concise 
and accurate message which will be 
useful on its own merit to an audience. 
Such is the demand of craftsmanship. 
A well-crafted story would be bare of 
clichés, angles, ambiguities and super- 
fluous information; it would probably 
be full of complexity, paradox and sig- 
nificance. Such a story would be diffi- 
cult to write and it might be difficult to 


9-11, 37-8. Cf. Robert M. Hutchins, “Is Democ- 
racy Possible?”’, Saturday Review, Feb. 21, 1959, 
pp. 15-7, 58; Robert Lasch, “For a Free Press,” 
Atlantic, 173:39-44 (July, 1944); T. S. Matthews, 
“Who Decides What’s Fit to Print?”, Saturday 
Review, Jan. 24, 1959, pp. 11-3, 41-2; Jay W. 
Jensen, op.cit. 


%3 Joseph and Stewart Alsop, The Reporter’s 
Trade (New York: Reynal, 1958), pp. 9-10. 


decipher and understand unless the 
journeyman reporter were skilled 
enough to impose an order significant 
and intimate to any particular reader. 
The challenge to craftsman reporters is 
to “make the light go on” in the heads 
of his readers, to span the psychological 
distance; in short, the challenge is to 
communicate. Scarcely any of the six 
Record reporters accepts the challenge. 
Indeed, they are discouraged; the city 
editor rewards the reporter who most 
wholeheartedly meets his demands 
while ignoring or discouraging the re- 
porter who sets a higher standard. 

In sum, the Record reporters have 
left the humanity out of their stories 
and put in only the devices of drama. 
They have done so, furthermore, by 
misunderstanding their boss’ standard 
or by their own individual reluctance 
to rise above it. Their misunderstand- 
ing, collective and singular, may be 
based upon their inexperience, ambition 
and imperception. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Gatekeeping: A gatekeeper ** has 
at least three dimensions: a) the pri- 
mary criterion imposed by the editorial 
policy and news practices of the paper; 
b) the group response to that criterion; 
c) individual reaction to the imposed 
criterion, group response, or both. 

By and large, the Record reporters 
are passive gatekeepers, accepting and 
complying with the editor’s standard. 
The paper’s gate is low—‘“something 
for everyone”—and therefore the indi- 
vidual reporter makes no great demands 
on either himself or his copy. A story 


“Gatekeepers (e.g., the city editor) operate 
gates to control the flow of news from source to 
reader. See Kurt Lewin, op. cit., pp. 177-8, 186. 
Cf. David M. White, “The ‘Gate Keeper’: A Case 
Study in the Selection of News,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 27:383-90 (Fall 1950); Walter Gie- 
ber, “Across the Desk: A Study of 16 Telegraph 
Editors,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 33:423-32 (Fall 
1956); Walter Gieber, “Gatekeepers of Local 
News Stories,” a report of a study sponsored by 
the Civil Liberties Project of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, 1959; Roy E. Carter 
Jr., “Newspaper ‘Gatekeepers’ and the Sources of 
News,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 22:133-44 (Fall 
1958). 
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may be only half a truth or a whole 
truth half told but if it looks good, it is 
good enough to get past the Record 
gate. 

2. Communication: In terms of the 
Westley-MacLean model for communi- 
cations research,’* the Record reporters 
serve the reader through interposing 
communications roles as part of a chan- 
nel between the sources and the read- 
ers. The model implies that the report- 
ers have a perception of readers’ com- 
munication needs and that the reporters 
tell the reader what he needs to know. 
However, the Record reporters general- 
ly have no clear perception of readers’ 
needs and rely almost wholly on the 
editor’s perception. Only the rebellious 
reporter seeks to serve his readers by 
interposing a role between source and 
reader. In the last analysis, the others 
mediate only between the source and 
the city editor. 

These circumstances suggest, first, 
that the model be refined to include the 
study of the interposed communications 


role as part of a functional process of 
the press. It might be fruitful to study 
other editorial bureaucracies in specific 


communications situations. Thus, re- 
search might reveal how much the in- 
stitutional structure impinges on the 
individual reporter playing a communi- 
cations role. 

The findings also suggest that the in- 
dividual Record reporter must improve 
his perception of audience to include 
his readers as well as his bosses if he is 
to communicate. Apparently, the “some- 
thing-for-everyone” standard is not 
unique to the Record. However, it is 
crucial that newspapers be informative 
and readable as well as popular and 
profitable if they are to communicate 
usefully to any kind of audience. 

3. Responsibility: In general, the es- 
sential failure of the Record reporters 
is their lack of responsiveness to any 


18 Bruce H. Westiey and Malcolm S. MacLean 
Jr., “A Conceptual Model for Communications 
Research,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 34:31-8 
(Winter 1957). 


audience other than their boss, their 
sources and each other. The typical re- 
porter is, indeed, a prisoner of his own 
perception of himself, his job and the 
news and the typical Record reporter is 
severely constrained by his limited 
images of self, role and community. 

Part of the Record reporter’s con- 
straint is his attachment to the institu- 
tional setting in which he works. He is 
committed to the Record’s reportorial 
standards as they are imposed by his 
boss and complied with by his fellow 
workers. 

A second part of the reporter’s con- 
straint on the Record is “objectivity.” 
He apparently believes he can be objec- 
tive if he detaches himself from that 
which he reports but the effect is that 
he detaches himself from those he re- 
ports to. As a passive observer, unen- 
gaged in the greater social processes 
about him, he is active only in the par- 
ticular social milieu where he works. 
Objectivity is synonymous with infalli- 
bility for the Record reporter; it is a 
cloak for the exercise of his judgment. 

Erich Fromm put a different light on 
objectivity when he wrote: 


Objectivity does not mean detach- 
ment, it means respect; that is, the abil- 
ity not to distort and to falsify things, 
persons and oneself.1® 


Ken Macrorie adds: 


Objectivity is being enlarged to mean 
a method through which newsmen pre- 
sent many aspects of an incident, not 
just “both” sides, always with accuracy 
and faithfulness which are consonant 
with their human conceptual powers 
and affected by a clearly thought-out 
“faith” in certain human values.1? 


The Record reporter, by and large, 
fails to respond to the humanity around 
him—his audience—because of his de- 


16 Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New York: 
Rinehart, 1947), p. 105. 


17 Ken Macrorie, Objectivity and Responsibility 
in Newspaper Reporting, University Microfilms, 
Columbia University Doctoral Dissertation Series 
12064, 1955, p. iii. 
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tachment. That is why he reports in 
“black-and-white” and thus fails to in- 
form except only superficially. 

The Record reporter, perhaps like 
many of us, is not courageous, only 
safe; not craftsmanlike, only crafty; not 
engaged, only interested. 


SUMMARY 


The Record reporter believes the 
press has a vital function in a demo- 
cratic society but he has difficulty de- 
scribing the function and its vitality. 
For the most part, he apparently be- 
lieves the press mediates between gov- 
ernment and “the people” who ought to 
be told what is going on. But what “the 
people” do with the information once 
they have it is of little moment to the 
press or to his reportorial functions as 
far as he is concerned. Paradoxically, 
the Record reporter appears frustrated 
by and resentful of the social pressures 
of modern urban life, but he is fairly 
self-satisfied, believing his education 
and training prepared him for working 
and living. 

The Record reporter’s job is general 
rather than highly specialized. His beat 
is primarily municipal and county gov- 


ernment but he frequently covers 
crimes, accidents and disasters as well 
as quasi-official and unofficial organiza- 
tions. His knowledge tends to be vari- 
ous and broad rather than detailed and 
specific. He should have available con- 
siderable detail and skills to interpret 
local social, political and economic 
problems. But these knowledge and 
skills generally are neither possessed to 
any great degree nor utilized with any 
great facility. 

The Record reporter is reluctant to 
assert his independence of perception 
through his craftsmanship. The content 
and structure of his stories merely re- 
flect the city editor’s notion of audience 
demand, neglecting to affirm the report- 
er’s estimate of audience needs. His 
stories emphasize polaric conflict that is 
easy to understand but which misin- 
forms the reader. The writing excludes, 
misplaces or obscures the context of 
the whole story which should include 
those subtle gradations of human inter- 
action—partially cooperative, partially 
conflictive and partially competitive. In 
short, the Record reporter’s stories are 
ingenuous and entertaining but not in- 
formative or instructive. 





“Has the newspaper a future? The answer . . . 


is yes—if the publisher, 


the editor and the reader will do their parts. 


“As a nation, we must fulfill, wisely and with courage, the role to which 
history has assigned us. We may dislike the responsibility; we may try— 
through a new isolationism, through an insistence that foreign aid is money 
down the drain, through international blindness—we may try to disavow 
that role, but we cannot escape our fate. 

“But we shall not be able to reach the sound judgments that are so ur- 
gent for us unless we have an informed and alert public opinion, unless our 
information is good. 

“There must be a new dedication to the coverage of the news. We of 
journalism must find our circulation in reporting and explaining the great 
events of the day rather than seeking it frantically in comics and contests 
and circuses. Our basic job, our very reason for being, is the news. It is a 
huge and challenging assignment. 

“I am ceriain that the reader will respond if we do our part.”-—LESTER 
MaRKEL, Sunday Editor, the New York Times, at Ohio State University, 
February 23, 1961. 








Reporting a 
Gold Rush 





BY OLIVER KNIGHT* 


When a gold-seeking expedition entered the Black Hills in 1875, 
two young reporters from the Chicago Inter Ocean and the New 
York Herald were along to tell the story. The author analyzes 
their first-hand reporting of what proved to be one of the major 
gold strikes of the American West. 





Vi} UNFORTUNATELY FOR THE CRAFT, 
most of the important gold discoveries 
in the West occurred without the bene- 
fit of prior arrangements for press facil- 
ities. Despite this heedlessness by the 
sour-smelling individuals who found 
gold, newspapers managed to improvise 
with second-hand information for their 
initial accounts. 

With one exception. Newspaper re- 
porters happened—by prior arrange- 
ment—to be on the ground with first- 
hand accounts of one of the major gold 
strikes, the Black Hills of Dakota. Two 
groups of reporters told the story. Five 
reporters accompanied General George 
A. Custer’s swish-and-fly expedition of 
1874, on which the first Black Hills 
gold was washed. The next summer, 
two other reporters chronicled the gov- 
ernment’s gulch-by-gulch determination 
that there was gold in those hills, which 
is not quite the cliché it might sound 
because one does not sensibly make 
light of gold, especially when it is 
found in hills that belong to the family 
of Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse. 


*The author is assistant professor of journal- 
ism at Indiana University. A long-time newsman, 
he was trained as a historian at the University of 
Wisconsin. This article is a by-product of his 
doctoral dissertation which was recently published 
under the title, Following the Indian Wars: The 
Story of the Newspaper Correspondents Among 
the Indian Campaigners. 
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Although their stories helped set in 
motion the Black Hills gold rush of 
1874-76, they had been anticipated by 
another newspaperman, one Charles 
Collins, something of an Irish adven- 
turer who edited the Sioux City Daily 
Times. One could rightly say that the 
Black Hills episode began in 1871 when 
Collins interviewed Father DeSmet up- 
on the missionary’s return from Sioux 
country. From the Jesuit Collins learned 
of valuable mineral deposits in the 
Black Hills. From then on he drummed 
the story of Black Hills wealth, and did 
everything humanly possible to get 
miners into the area, with and without 
government sanction.* 

Truth and fancy combined thereafter 
to produce many stories that the barely 
known Hills contained gold. But no- 
body would go after it. The land be- 
longed to the Sioux. Not only had a 
treaty of 1868 affirmed their ownership, 
it had prohibited unauthorized whites 
from entering the area for any reason. 
Paradoxically, however, the Sioux did 
not even live in the Black Hills, be- 
cause of the summer thunder storms; 
but the Hills were their sacred Pa Sapa 
nonetheless. 

As the gold stories lengthened, Cus- 


1 Roderick Peattie, ed., The Black Hills (New 
York, 1952), pp. 71, 86-87; Lead Daily Call, 
Aug. 5, 1926. 
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ter received clearance to lead an ex- 
ploring expedition in the summer of 
1874, with orders to be back in 60 
days. Leaving Fort Abraham Lincoln, 
near Bismarck, with his 7th Cavalry, 
Custer took a scientific corps, including 
a geologist, Prof. N. H. Winchell of the 
University of Minnesota. He also took 
two practical miners with him. Col. 
Clement A. Lounsberry, owner of the 
Bismarck Tribune and a close friend of 
Custer, maintained that the scientists 
were supposed to disprove the stories of 
rich gold fields, and was “quite cer- 
tain” the mining party had not been 
authorized.” 

Certainly conflicting interests were at 
work. On one side were the friends of 
the Indian, including those who wished 
him well and those who did well by 
him through graft. It would have been 
to their interest to keep the Black Hills 
unquestionably under Indian title. On 
the other side were the ever-present 
expansionists. 

Five reporters went with Custer: 
William Eieroy Curtis of the Chicago 
Inter Ocean, later to become the first 
director of what now is the Organiza- 
tion of American States; Samuel June 
Barrows of the New York Tribune, 
later to become a Unitarian clergyman 
best remembered for his work in prison 
reform; Nathan H. Knappen of the Bis- 
marck Tribune; Fred Powers of the St. 
Paul Press; and A. B. Donaldson, a 
University of Minnesota professor rep- 
resenting the St. Paul Pioneer. 

Custer circled out to the west and 
then entered the Black Hills from that 
direction, blazing a trail the Sioux 
called the Thieves Road. On August 3 
he sent by courier to Fort Laramie a 
telegraphic report that his miners had 
found gold. 

The courier also took a story for 
Knappen, a three-paragraph dispatch 
that appeared in the weekly Bismarck 
Tribune on August 12. In later years a 
version became current that Curtis 


2Clement A. Lounsberry, Early History of 
North Dakota (Washington, 1919), p. 313. 


“scooped” the story with a dispatch that 
appeared in the Inter Ocean on August 
27. Actually, the story had appeared in 
several papers by that time. 

From the beginning Lounsberry had 
to fight to maintain his frontier week- 
ly’s triumph against the claims of big 
city papers. In the Tribune he wrote: 

It should be born in mind that the 

TRIBUNE reporter has better facilities 
than any other. He is in the “mess” 
with the explorers [Lounsberry meant 
the miners], and was instructed to go 
with them, and take off his coat, and 
dig, if necessary—in any event, in the 
very nature of things, he will come in 
possession of information kept from 
others, because the explorers promise to 
report only to the Commanding officer, 
but their knowledge can not be kept 
from our correspondent, because he is 
one among them—sleeps with them, 
and eats with them.’ 

However, the reporters with Custer 
could give only the barest of informa- 
tion—simply that gold had been found 
—because the in- and out-again swift- 
ness of Custer’s march did not allow 
time for definitive prospecting. 

But the news was enough to cause 
excitement. Collins at once combined 
with Capt. T. H. Russell to send a 
party of miners into the Black Hills in 
spite of the government’s prohibition. 
Captained by Tom Gordon, the small 
band reached the area where Custer 
City later was built, erected the Gordon 
Stockade, and wintered there. Came 
spring, and the cavalry, and the miners 
went back home under military escort. 

During the fall and winter, the truth 
of Custer’s report was challenged. The 
geologist Winchell said he had seen 
neither gold nor gold-bearing quartz. 
And a missionary to the Sioux said 
there was no evidence of gold in the 
Black Hills. 

Unable to reconcile the conflicting 
reports, President Grant decided to 
send out a scientific expedition in the 
summer of 1875 to determine the facts. 
Headed by Walter P. Jenney as geolo- 
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gist in charge and Henry Newton as 
assistant geologist, the expedition out- 
fitted at Cheyenne. Late in May it 
moved northeastward to Fort Laramie 
to rendezvous with the military escort 
of about 500 men. Commanded by Col. 
R. I. Dodge, the military escort con- 
sisted of six cavalry and two infantry 
companies plus a howitzer and Gatling 
gun. 


> AT FORT LARAMIE TWO NEWSPAPER 
reporters joined the expedition. They 
were to have the rare assignment of ob- 
serving and reporting a gold rush at the 
same time they were covering a govern- 
ment expedition that was supposed to 
find out whether there was any gold for 
the rush to rush to. They were Thomas 
C. MacMillan of the Chicago I/nter 
Ocean and Reuben Briggs Davenport 
of the New York Herald. They were 
young men—Davenport 23, MacMillan 
25. Their copy showed it. 

To cover his first western assignment, 
MacMillan travelled by train from Chi- 
cago to Cheyenne. There he transferred 
to a stage coach, known as a “mud- 
wagon,” for the two-day trip to Fort 
Laramie, costing $10. Along the way he 
found other drains upon his purse, and 
he complained of the “cuisine cartel” 
at stage stops and road ranches.* 

At Fort Laramie MacMillan fitted 
himself into the group. He joined the 
mess of Capt. Gerald Russell of the 3d 
Cavalry; officers formed small messes, 
paying for their own food; newsmen 
paid their share of the food bill. He 
found his needs of tent, boots, bedding 
and other items obligingly cared for by 
the post trader, for he was an Jnter 
Ocean man, and his paper was identi- 
fied with what was good for the West 
and Midwest. Having taken stock, he 
wired William Penn Nixon, manager of 
the paper: “Expect to be gone 4 months. 
Need 50 for horse.” Nixon wired back 
the same day: “Draw on us for the 
amount necessary.”’> 


Chicago Inter Ocean, May 26, 1875. 
5T. C. MacMillan, “Day Book of Black Hills 


The young reporter caught the ex- 
citement of the hour in his dispatches. 
Noting that several bands of miners 
were camped on the Laramie and 
Platte, waiting to follow the trail of the 
military to the Black Hills, he wrote: 
“As the hour of leaving approaches, 
the pent-up excitement can no longer 
be controlled,” and reported that miners 
constantly asked to be taken along in 
any capacity.® 

He recognized the scientific impor- 
tance of the expedition, for much re- 
mained unknown of the Black Hills. 
“The center of the hills,” he wrote, 
“are as yet a clear white on the best 
maps which it is intended to blur 
somewhat during the coming summer.”* 

The magic lure of gold sharpened his 
zest. “From all quarters there have 
flowed in to me, while quartered here 
at the post, sufficient testimony to 
place it outside the realm of doubt.”® 
In short, he knew what he was going 
to find before he found it. 

On the morning of May 25 the long 
line of 75 wagons, cavalry, infantry, 
scientists and 80 civilians employed as 
teamsters, herders and laborers moved 
out for the 10-day, 135-mile trip to the 
Black Hills. MacMillan wrote rhapsod- 
ically that “we will follow, with the 
magnet as guide, the track to the par- 
tially unknown land of nuggets and 
verdant hills.” 

And he remained in a happy frame 
of mind to the last. For instance, he 
thought it funny when the expedition 
discovered that the maps were wrong in 
showing the 104th meridian, the 
boundary between Dakota and Wyo- 
ming, as passing through the Black 
Hills. They found, on the contrary, that 
the Hills were a bit farther east. 

Not so, Davenport. He sneered that 
Jenney had come out with a precon- 
ceived notion based on erroneous maps, 


Expedition, 1875,” typescript furnished by Mrs. 
W. Hugh MacMillan, pp. 8-9, hereafter cited as 
MacMillan, Day Book. 

* Inter Ocean, May 26, May 29, 1875. 
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and had marched a whole day trying to 
deny the accuracy of astronomical ob- 
servations made by his own people. 

Davenport’s sneer characterized his 
entire attitude toward Jenney. Earlier 
he had reported that Dodge was the 
virtual leader of the expedition and that 
even the “practical miners” overshad- 
owed Jenney in the popular estimation. 
He said the opinions of the miners 
would have more influence upon those 
persons interested in the Black Hills 
than “that of a whole college of profes- 
sional scholars.” More, he wrote, old 
timers “laugh at the idea of the as- 
sumed ability of a geologist to deter- 
mine whether a deposit of precious 
metal will yield sufficient profit to be of 
great value when tested.” ® 

During the march, Davenport fre- 
quently rode with a scout far ahead of 
the main column, causing Dodge to 
call him down for recklessness. 

Soon after the expedition took the 
trail, Dodge discovered among the 
teamsters one Calamity Jane. She often 
dressed as a man and cussed with the 
best muleskinners. Unable to permit a 
woman to remain in the column, he yet 
could not send her packing, not out 
there. So they played a game. Each 
day Dodge ordered her from camp; 
each day she remained in camp until 
the last wagons were leaving; then she 
slipped into one. Having a certain al- 
lure in retrospect, the story made little 
contemporary impression. MacMillan 
reported her presence only as an after- 
thought; none of Davenport’s stories 
even mentioned her. 

Picking up Custer’s trail into the 
Black Hills on June 10, in a snow- 
storm, they headed toward the Gordon 
Stockade, gold being found in minute 
quantity along the way. As they neared 
the real gold area, MacMillan showed 
his Own increasing excitement: 

I need hardly inform the INTER- 
OcEan’s readers that on ordinary occa- 
sions the restrained excitement in a camp 
over the near approach to a supposed 


*New York Herald, June 12, 1875. 


goldfield only requires the finding of col- 
or a few miles from the gold region to 
fan into a blaze the smoldering flame. 
Each man is impatient and chafing. To- 
day we leave this camp in the canyon 
of Spring Creek, and by this afternoon 
we will have decided who were right on 
the gold question in the Black Hills— 
General Custer and the INTER-OCEAN 
or Professor Winchell and his support- 
ers,10 
The command left Spring Creek 
early on the morning of June 14, 
Jenney remaining behind to prospect. 
Skirmishers scoured the flanks, “all 
eager to catch and sketch the first and 
faintest glimpse of that land reputed to 
bear in its hitherto hidden recesses 
wealth in dust alone sufficient to meet 
the debt of a nation.” ** 


¥> SO EAGER WAS MAC MILLAN, IN 
fact, that he surged ahead with an ad- 
vance party of two lieutenants and two 
civilians, one of whom, A. F. Long, 
had been ejected from the Gordon 
Stockade in the spring. About mid- 
morning the advance party excitedly 
neared the spot that would in the fu- 
ture be variously known as Harney 
City, Camp Harney and Custer. The 
five horsemen spurred forward; Mac- © 
Millan’s horse lunged ahead, making 
him first in the known gold region. 

Using a wash basin, a cake pan and 
an empty fruit tin, MacMillan and his 
friends fell to work washing gravel 
from French Creek. “Color was panned 
out of the first handful of gravel that 
was taken from the bank,” he wrote; 
experienced miners estimated it would 
bring $18 an ounce. Later he sent to 
the Inter Ocean gold that he had 
washed.?? 

When the rest of the column arrived, 
news of the gold spread “like wildfire.” 
MacMillan added: “Almost every man 
in camp by evening could say that he 
had with his hands found good gold. 
The sceptical no longer doubted, as 
ocular evidence was beyond all ques- 


10 Inter Ocean, June 30, 1875. 
Ibid. 
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tion. . . . And all the command were 
of opinion that the result of that day’s 
investigations had decided the veracity 
of General Custer as agairist Professor 
Winchell.” ** 

Able to write a major story, and an 
exclusive one because Davenport had 
not yet come up, MacMillan was si- 
lenced by distance. He could not for- 
ward a story until a courier should 
leave with dispatches for Fort Laramie 
Not for two days then did he write his 
story, finally datelining it June 16. A 
courier took it to Fort Laramie where 
it went on the wire June 22, one of the 
few times he used telegraph. On the 
morning of June 23 the Inter Ocean 
plunked his story in the middle of a 
six-column front page under the head: 
THEY HAVE FOUND IT. 

In a more detailed mail story which 
appeared June 30 he exuded: “There is 
wealth for an empire here, and what 
with silver, which has also been discov- 
ered, and iron, und galena, and plum- 
bago, should be in themselves fortunes 
for thousands.” 

But Davenport was not among the 
enthusiastic when he arrived June 17. 
Although he conceded French Creek 
was “in the midst of a gold field of un- 
known extent,” he sought to throw cold 
water on the whole thing. Having 
talked with some of the prospectors 
whom the Jenney-Newton expedition 
had surprised at work in the creek, he 
reported: “They emphatically assured 
us that there was plenty of gold all 
along the stream and quartz lodes con- 
taining it in the Hills. They panned out 
a few shovels of dirt in our presence 
and obtained a few flakes of the most 
finely colored gold.” But he insisted, 
“No one except infatuated miners yet 
entertain a strong belief that the gold 
field is of much extent or that it will 
yield to enterprise a very rich re- 
ward,” 14 

By the next day he changed his tune 
a bit, however. His lead on a June 18 


13 Ibid., June 30, 1875 
4 New York Herald, July 1, 1875. 


story said: “There can no longer be any 
doubt of the existence of gold in this 
region.” He noted that excitement grew 
apace and that camp had hardly been 
established before soldiers lined the 
creek, digging mud with bare hands in 
some cases. Even some of the officers 
panned out a little gold.*® 

Thereafter, the Jenney-Newton expe- 
dition stood up to its business. The 
geologists split the party into several. 
Jenney concentrated on gold, Newton 
on general geology. MacMillan saw 
nothing unusual in the procedure, espe- 
cially when Jenney moved northward 
toward Spring, Rapid and Box Elder 
creeks, miners following him in case he 
should find something. But Davenport 
read sinister meanings into Jenney’s 
junkets. Scornfully, he said Jenney 
sought to make a mystery of what was 
obvious to everyone, to make of him- 
self the only person who would have 
“the sole privilege of causing the Black 
Hills to contain gold or the contrary. 

-” Describing him as one who 
spouted textbooks memorized as an 
undergraduate, Davenport said Jenney’s 
judgment of gold “is of as little weight 
in the minds of old and case hardened 
miners as a feather in the balance.” He 
also impiied that Jenney sought secretly 
to line his own pocket by working in 
seclusion.?¢ 

Under such headlines as GOLDEN 
SAND, GOLD GALORE, and PAY 
DIRT, MacMillan’s reports ran from 
one to five columns. Never once did he 
lose faith in the unbounded richness of 
the field. After the arrival at French 
Creek he reported abundant confirma- 
tion of gold by geologists, engineers, 
soldiers and miners. All, he said, had 
been apprenticed to pick, shovel, pail 
and gold pan. He enthusiastically as- 
sured his readers that the French 
Creek diggings were at least 25 to 30 
miles long, in a gulch ranging from 
one-half to one and one-half miles 
wide. 


18 Ibid., July 5, 1875. 
% Ibid., July 8, Aug. 12, Aug. 19, 1875. 
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However, MacMillan did duly report 
Jenney’s reservations about the French 
Creek diggings. Jenney’s tests of pros- 
pect holes caused him to value the take 
at not more than 142¢ per pan. 

By mid-July Jenney had returned 
from Spring Creek, having found rich 
deposits that would yield from 3 to 
342¢ a pan. MacMillan quoted him as 
having told an old miner that amount 
“would send a man to Congress in a 
very short time.” 2" 

Without fail, MacMillan’s stories 
showed the Black Hills to be nothing 
but a golden mecca. To make it easier 
for those searching for the wealth of 
their dreams, he carefully outlined the 
various routes into the Black Hills, and 
reported with great seriousness that 
miners had found a cut-off that would 
save two days on the route from Fort 
Laramie. 


W> BY LATE JULY THE SYSTEMATIC 
sampling by Jenney’s parties had out- 
lined a fairly large gold-bearing area, 
and MacMillan again used the tele- 
graph. On July 25 he wrote that gold 
had been discovered in Jenney’s Gulch 
on Spring Creek, and along Rapid, 
Castle and Burntwood creeks. One 
prospect hole on Spring Creek alone, 
he said, yielded $35 to $40. Something 
of electric excitement rang through his 
copy as he reported the discovery of 
Mammoth Ledge, a quartz bed.'® 

Not content with second-hand infor- 
mation, MacMillan rode to Jenney’s 
Gulch and saw for himself. To back up 
his stories he bought $1.90 worth of 
gold and enclosed it in a 12-page story 
to Nixon. When Nixon ran the story he 
preceded it with this editor’s note: 
“With this letter were transmitted to 
the editor some splendid specimens of 
nugget gold taken from the Spring 
Creek diggings.—Ed.]” 1° 

Having ridden about the country, 
MacMillan acknowledged the difficulty 


17 Inter Ocean, Aug. 2, 1875. 

18 Ibid., Aug. 4, 1875. 

19 Ibid., Aug. 9, 1875; MacMillan, Day Book, 
p. 41. 


a reporter faced on such a story. “In a 
new gold country, where discovery is 
the order of the day, and where no 
story is too incredible for belief, it is 
only with great labor, that the facts in 
the case can be obtained. . . .”?° 

Davenport was much more wary. 
Constantly emphasizing the gold yield 
as of low value, he reported that “too 
much sweat of the brow” had discour- 
aged the once-elated soldiers. Nor did 
he think the quartz beds showed signs 
of metallic richness, conceding never- 
theless that such deposits had yielded 
gold in Arizona and elsewhere. As a 
matter of fact, he wrote of geol- 
ogy with considerable self-assurance 
throughout. 

Where MacMillan sailed on gold- 
filled clouds, Davenport plodded earth 
on this track: If the Black Hills were to 
provide a livelihood for white men, it 
would be by farming and grazing, not 
by mining. 

Besides writing of gold, MacMillan 
and Davenport had yet another story 
to tell—geographic description. Only a 
few explorers had poked into the re- 
gion, leaving the public still hungry for 
word of the western lands. Generally, 
the reporters wrote long, detailed de- 
scriptions of the country. Especially 
when they entered the forested beauty 
of the Black Hills they became almost 
lyrical, Davenport writing that they 
were “at the entrance of the Indian 
Eden—a land of flowers, fruit, honey, 
gold and precious stones. . . .”*1 They 
spoke of fine grazing lands, quaking 
aspen, juniper, strawberries, juneberries, 
lots of game, streams full of fish, 
springs, healthful climate. Both pic- 
tured the Hills as a miniature Scotland. 

They also reported a gold rush in its 
incipient stage. Here their reporting 
was weakest. 

Even as early as Fort Laramie, Mac- 
Millan reflected the gold rush in mo- 
tion. He said reports from Sioux City, 
Yankton and other points on the upper 
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Missouri had 300 to 1,500 miners en 
route to the Black Hills, adding: “It is 
impossible, away from the seat and 
center of this excitement, to estimate its 
strength. Its effects ramify to almost 
every class of people. . . . In short, it 
seems a foregone conclusion that mi- 
ners will penetrate the hills despite the 
most rigid surveillance that the War 
Department may exercise over the con- 
tested territory.” 2? 

Their stories upon arrival at Camp 
Harney told in detail of how the troops 
surprised the first handful of prospec- 
tors, who took to the timber at the 
sight of uniforms. By late June Mac- 
Millan said 100 to 120 miners were be- 
lieved to be in the hills, but by mid- 
July—by which time the stories of the 
first gold finds had been in the papers 
—he estimated 800 to 1,000. Daven- 
port put the figure at 600, but said 
four times that many were along the 
railroad and the rivers, either moving 
toward the Black Hills or waiting for 
word that it would be safe to go. 

“The unconscionable exaggeration of 
the richness of the placer diggings 
here,” Davenport wrote, “is due to the 
untrained imaginations of uneducated 
and vulgar men, who have become in- 
toxicated [at the] mere sight of a few 
grains of metal to whose brilliancy 
their poverty-stricken lives have, for 
the most part, been strange.” *° 

MacMillan jaid French Creek resem- 
bled more an active rural community 
in Illinois than a country as yet un- 
opened. It was not at all unusual to 
meet 50 or even 125 new miners com- 
ing in. But he found it impossible to 
keep anything like an accurate census, 
because the gold-seekers disappeared 
into the recesses of the hills.” 

Even though the first reports had 
been exaggerated, said Davenport, 
“That peculiar frenzy inspired by the 
dazzling effect of the yellow metal on 


22 Inter Ocean, May 29, 1875. 
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the heated imagination is an epidemic 
from which few of the most sensible 
minds are exempt.” The result, in part, 
was this: 

Rude and _ ragged-looking miners’ 
camps are scattered along Spring Creek 
and the southern branch. The occu- 
pants appear to exist in the veriest pov- 
erty. A frail shelter of decayed and 
torn canvas often is their only abode; 
many of them sleep under their wag- 
ons, others within them and many with 
no covering whatever. It is a puzzle to 
account for the persistency that leads 
such men to remain in a country that 
gives them so little promise of allevia- 
tion of their poverty. Many men who 
rushed over to Spring Creek during the 
excitement have already returned to 
Custer’s Gulch. . . .75 
Before both men were examples of 

writing from mining camps farther 
west. But seldom did either make any 
effort at the sort of writing that would 
bring out local color and individual 
characters. True, they did on occasion 
write of and describe the miners, com- 
plete with dialect, but their images 
were short and blurred. 

Regardless of human interest, the ac- 
tivities of the miners made news 
enough, especially when General 
George Crook arrived in late July and 
ordered the miners to leave by August 
15. But Crook, having known miners 
in Idaho and Arizona, understood their 
problem. Sympathetically he suggested 
they meet at Camp Harney on August 
10 to organize and devise rules that 
would secure to each man his claim 
should the Black Hills finally be opened. 

To get his story of Crook’s procla- 
mation on the wire, MacMillan rode to 
Spring Creek and hired a courier for 
$15, paying him with an order on the 
Fort Laramie post trader. He said the 
Herald paid $200 for a courier. Cour- 
iers frequently charged the larger 
amount for a trip through Indian coun- 
try, whether with government or news- 
paper dispatches. Incidentally, Daven- 


port wasn’t well liked. Both stories ap- 
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peared in the editions of August 4, 
MacMillan reporting the miners in har- 
mony with Crook’s proclamation and 
some already en route home.*® 


> A VISITOR ALMOST AS DISTINGUISHED 
as Crook soon appeared—Spotted Tail, 
a friendly Sioux chief. Earlier, the 
camp had been visited by members of a 
government commission appointed to 
buy the Black Hills if the Sioux would 
sell, but their visit made little impres- 
sion. Spotted Tail was different. 
Indeed, the Spotted Tail visit fur- 
nished one of the more unusual stories 
from the frontier. Davenport inter- 
viewed him, but with a flair. He en- 
gaged Louis Bordeaux who interpreted 
for a large fee. Davenport asked the 
questions, Bordeaux interpreted ques- 
tion and answer, and someone—either 
Bordeaux or another half-breed— 


wrote the answers in Sioux and Eng- 
lish. When Davenport put his story to- 
gether, he presented the interview in 
question and answer form, giving the 


answer both in English and in some- 
thing that passed for Sioux or Siouian 
phonetics tortured into English sylla- 
bles. His story filled almost all of page 
3, the Herald’s first news page, assisted 
by a map of the Black Hills gold field, 
four columns wide and almost half a 
page deep. In later years Davenport 
said he believed that was the first time 
anything of the sort had been done. He 
acknowledged it as a stunt, simply “to 
furnish the pale-face readers of the 
journal with a linguistic curiosity.” ** 
As both reporters began telling of 
the exodus of miners early ih August, a 
heaviness of heart pervaded MacMil- 
lan’s copy, along with some defensive- 
ness about the accuracy with which he 
had reported the gold. And a supercil- 
ious note sounded in Davenport’s. Both 
predicted every one of the miners-— 
Davenport estimated 2,000 were then 
in the Hills—would comply with 


%* MacMillan, Day Book, p. 42. 
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Crook’s proclamation, but they gave 
different reasons. 

MacMillan showed respect, sympa- 
thy and compassion for the miners 
whom he depicted as responsible men 
leaving because their government told 
them to go. But he predicted seven- 
eighths would be back in the spring, 
having cached their tools for the win- 
ter.** 

Yes, the exodus had begun, Daven- 
port said, but the promptness of the 
miners’ compliance was not so wonder- 
ful as it might seem. “It simply con- 
firms my former statement that many 
of them are bitterly disappointed in 
their fondly dreamed of Eldorado.” 
Most, he said, had few necessities left 
to their name, improvidence being 
characteristic of them. Barely one in 
100 would take back enough gold to 
prove where he had been.?® 

From Camp Crook on Rapid Creek 
they rode over to the former site of 
Camp Harney, by then called Custer 
City, for the miners’ meeting of Aug. 
10. The thing that impressed MacMil- 
lan most on the ride was passing 
through a gulch, deserted now but two 
weeks earlier “busy with miners and 
dotted with mining camps.” ° 

They found a transformation at Cus- 
ter City. Two log houses had been 
built, plots measured, thoroughfares 
laid out. One of the buildings was 
known as the store, which Davenport 
thought “a bitter sarcasm” since it was 
empty, and the other as City Hall, 
which he thought looked like a barn. 
Three hundred tents housed about 600 
men. 

Of that number, if accurate, only 150 
attended the peaceful meeting in City 
Hall where the miners adopted a reso- 
lution saying they obeyed the orders of 
the President only under protest, and 
commending Crook and Jenney for 
their gentlemanly conduct. “They 
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swear by the Inter Ocean—the miners 
do,” MacMillan wrote in his journal. 
Some confirmation of his claim can be 
found in the miners’ resolution itself, 
which directed that copies of the reso- 
lution be sent to the Inter Ocean and 
to the Cheyenne Leader for publica- 
tion.** 


V> THE BLACK HILLS STORY WAS OVER 
for the season, but a powerful lot of 
travelling remained. Indeed, the expe- 
dition was to remain in the field for 
slightly better than two months longer. 
At first, they cut westward through the 
Hills, and by late August were near 
Inyan Kara, an eminence in eastern 
Wyoming. 

There on August 31 a courier ar- 
rived from Fort Laramie with a tele- 
gram for Davenport. It was an order 
from James Gordon Bennett Jr., telling 
him to proceed to Red Cloud Agency 
in Nebraska and report the council be- 
tween the Black Hills Commisisoners 
and the Sioux. 

Just such an order had sent Stanley 
to find Livingstone. As Davenport told 
the story many years after: “The disci- 
pline of the ‘Herald’ forces in those 
days was much like that of a military 
body. When an order was received the 
recipient obeyed it as quickly as pos- 
sible, without hesitancy or discussion. 
Devotion and loyalty to his journal 
were paramount to all else, family, 
friends, personal safety or material in- 
terest.” Besides, Davenport the young 
reporter had before him all the exploits 
of older Herald men who overcame 
formidable obstacles to get the story. 
And he was determined to do the same. 
He was in the wilderness. Fort Laramie 
lay to the south. His destination lay to 
the southeast, separated from him by 
the Black Hills and a large chunk of 
Sioux reservation. “I had hardly read 
the telegram a second time when the 
thing to do had outlined itself in my 
mind. I can now put it only to the 
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credit of a rashness due to a woeful 
lack of knowledge.” *? 

What he decided to do was to set out 
through the Black Hills all by himself. 

He was 250 miles away from Red 
Cloud Agency, but a small military 
camp had been left at Custer City, 70 
to 90 miles distant. He decided to strike 
out for that camp and trust to luck the 
rest of the way. Pride kept him, who 
had been ribbed as a tenderfoot, from 
asking Dodge for an escort. 

Riding a rawboned horse and lead- 
ing an Indian pony on which he had 
packed his scanty outfit, he set out. His 
ride was not exactly trackless, though, 
for he could follow Custer’s old trail. 
Still it was a potentially dangerous 
thing for one man alone to do, espe- 
cially one not seasoned to the frontier. 

He pushed his animals hard that first 
day, camped with due secretiveness, 
made a meal of coffee boiled in a tin 
cup, bacon pulled from saddle bags, 
and hard bread. He sweetened the cof- 
fee with brown sugar, stirred with a 
sheath knife. But his rest was disturbed 
by visions of wild animals and a non- 
visionary toothache. Before dawn, he 
broke camp. About the middle of the 
second day he reached the Army camp. 
Fortunately, a party of four men was 
about to leave for Red Cloud Agency, 
and he rode with them for the rest of 
the journey. 

MacMillan would appear to have re- 
mained with the expedition. His last 
story, written from near Inyan Kara in 
late August, appeared in late Septem- 
ber, but there was no final summary 
story of the expedition which returned 
to Fort Laramie in mid-October. 

Although most of the miners had 
left the Hills, their departure marked 
only a hiatus. By the next summer, the 
gold rush was in full swing again, be- 
cause Grant quietly issued orders that 
the Army should not stop it. From then 
on the Black Hills gold rush ran its 
course, fanned in part by the reporting 


of MacMillan and Davenport. 


%2 Hot Springs Times-Herald, June 17, 1927. 
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Congress and the Standing 


Committee of Correspondents 
BY FREDERICK B. 


MARBUT 


The history of the Standing Committee of Correspondents which 
supervises the Press Galleries cf Congress is traced by a Pennsyl- 
vania State University journalism professor who has done ex- 
tensive research on the origins and development of the Wash- 





EVERY YEAR THE 700 WASHINGTON 
newspapermen who have been admitted 
to membership in the Press Galleries of 
Congress elect some of their number to 
the Standing Committee of Corre- 
spondents. In even-numbered years 
they elect two and in odd-numbered 
years, three. Those named serve two 
years. Thus the committee consists of 
five, elected for overlapping terms. 


The committee passes on applications 
for membership in the Press Galleries. 
It negotiates with the Architect of the 
Capitol and appropriate committees for 
improvements in the press facilities in 
the Capitol and in the office buildings. 
It selects the Press Gallery superin- 
tendents and their assistants although, 
once nominated by the committee, 
those employes are paid from public 
funds. It arranges for press facilities at 
committee hearings. It may seek expul- 
sion from the Press Galleries of those 
who violate its rules or the rules of 
Congress. 

Furthermore, the National Commit- 
tee of each political party has placed 
the Standing Committee in charge of 
press facilities at its national conven- 
tions. The Republican party started do- 
ing so in 1904 and the Democrats in 
1912. And the model for control of 
press facilities of the national parlia- 
mentary body in Washington seems to 


have been followed in many of the oth- 
er world capitals and in state capitals.* 

Since 1943 the committee has kept 
careful records, which are preserved by 
Joseph E. Wills, superintendent of the 
Senate Press Gallery.? The files contain 
an irregular collection of minutes and 
correspondence, some of which dates 
from as early as 1911. They contain 
nothing, however, from the nineteenth 
century. Those records which would 
tell of the committee’s origin are gone. 
But a miscellaneous set of records is 
available which makes it possible to 
piece together much of the story of 
how it began. 

It was apparently organized about 
1877. By that time the Standing Rules 
in the House of Representatives pro- 


1I have visited the press galleries in the na- 
tional parliamentary bodies in Rome, Paris, Lon- 
don, LaPaz, Bogota, Montevideo and Quito, and 
have discussed the situation in Buenos Aires, San- 
tiago and Caracas, although I did not actually 
go to the halls of Congress in those cities. I have 
also visited the press facilities in Boston, Hart- 
ford, Harrisburg and Frankfort and the United 
Nations. While I did not examine the situation 
in detail in each, it was clear that in many of 
them arrangements similar to those in Washing- 
ton have been worked out and I felt that this 
country’s lead had, in part at least, been fol- 
lowed. 

2 My thanks are due to the 1952 Standing Com- 
mittee which ordered that I have access to the 
records, and to Wills’ predecessor, the late Har- 
old Beckley, for giving them to me and for al- 
lowing me to work at his Senate Press Gallery 
desk to make notes. 
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vided special galleries for the press, 
ruled that no claim agents might be ad- 
mitted under pretense of being report- 
ers, ordered seats available on the floor 
for the Associated Press, and placed 
the galleries under control of the Speak- 
er. Similar rules had been adopted by 
the Senate although in 1873 that body 
placed the Rules Committee rather than 
the President Pro-Tem. in charge.® 

There were never-ending efforts by 
lobbyists and claim agents to pose as 
correspondents and secure the newspa- 
permen’s privileges. Some department 
clerks engaged in part-time reporting. 
Some legitimate reporters used their 
press gallery privileges and congres- 
sional contacts to branch out into such 
profitable sidelines as lobbying, pressing 
claims and selling tips to lobbyists and 
speculators. Members of the two houses 
were annoyed to have the privileges 
which they extended thus misused. 
Those correspondents who did not en- 
gage in such practices wanted to ex- 
clude those who did. The burden on the 
Speaker and the Rules Committee must 
have been great. The answer seemed to 
be to give extensive authority to an 
elected police group among the repu- 
table correspondents but to make their 
work subject to check by the respon- 
sible authority in each house. That hap- 
pened about 1877. 

Readers of the discussion which fol- 
lows must keep in mind the fact that 
three different sets of rules or regula- 
tions are to be considered. First, the 
House of Representatives, by resolu- 
tions or rules changes in 1802, 1811, 
1813, 1815, 1838, 1852, 1857 (the date 
the present quarters were occupied) 
and 1866 had directed how the Press 
Galleries were to be governed. In the 
second place the Senate had acted in 
1802, 1827, 1835, 1838, 1841, 1858 
(again, the time of occupancy of the 
present Senate Chamber) and 1873. 


*Part of the prior history of Senate action is 
described in my own article, “The United States 
Senate and the Press, 1838-1841,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 28:2 (Summer 1951), pp. 342-50. 


Thirdly, acting within the framework 
of the rules or resolutions acted on on 
these dates, the Speaker and the Rules 
Committee, working with the Standing 
Committee, laid down the regulations 
which are the subject before us. 

Imperfect records show: 

1. Washington correspondents met 
on November 5, 1877, to select a com- 
mittee to confer with Speaker Samuel 
J. Randall. The meeting received very 
sketchy treatment in the Washington 
press, leaving us today not knowing 
who the committee members were.* 

2. There was another meeting in 
April 1879, this time in the New York 
Times Washington office. Those present 
adopted rules prepared by the executive 
committee regulating admission to the 
reporters’ galleries in both houses. The 
Evening Star of April 4 said: “The old 
executive committee of last year was 
reelected, consisting of Mr. George W. 
Adams, Gen. H. V. Boynton, E. B. 
Wight, L. Q. Washington and William 
C. MacBride.” The papers represented 
by this group were, respectively, the 
New York World, the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, the Chicago Tribune, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and the Baltimore 
American. Boynton had commanded 
Union regiments in the Tennessee cam- 
paigns of 1862 and 1863 and was 
wounded at Missionary Ridge. 

3. Five days later, Adams sent a note 
to Speaker Randall. Using a plain sheet 
of paper, he wrote by hand a letter- 
head: “Press Gallery. H. of R.” 
“Please sign the accompanying tickets 
for admission to the Reporters Gallery 
as approved by the Standing Committee 
of Correspondents on the gallery,” he 
asked.’ This seems to be the earliest 
record now to be found which uses the 
words “Standing Committee of Corre- 
spondents.” The note shows that the 


4“Use of Reporters’ Galleries in the Senate,” 
Report of the Committee on Rules, Senate Re- 
port No. 317, 76th Congress, 1st Session, April 
21, 1939, p. 3. 

5 Samuel J. Randall papers, University of Penn- 
sylvania library. 
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committee was in effective working 
operation by then. 

4. On March 3, 1883, Boynton tel- 
egraphed to the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial-Gazette a story angrily blasting J. 
Warren Keifer of Ohio, the Speaker. 
As part of that story, he wrote that 
James G. Blaine and Randall, during 
the respective terms in which each pre- 
sided over the House, had extended 
special help to the correspondents. 
“Under Speaker Randall new rules 
were adopted and better facilities ex- 
tended than were ever enjoyed before,” 
he wrote. Blaine, a Maine Republican, 
wielded the gavel from 1869 to 1875 
and Randall, a Democrat from Phila- 
delphia, from 1876 to 1881. 

5. Boynton’s story arose out of a 
quarrel which he had with Keifer dur- 
ing which the latter accused him of 
making a corrupt approach. Keifer said 
in a speech in the House and later be- 
fore an investigating committee that 
Boynton tried to bribe him to put 
through a private land bill out of which 
the reporter stood to profit heavily. If 
it had been true, under the rules Boyn- 
ton would have been expelled from the 
Press Galleries. A thorough committee 
investigation vindicated Boynton and 
caught Keifer up in a clumsy set of un- 
truths. 

The investigating committee, meeting 
in 1884, introduced into its record a set 
of regulations governing the Press Gal- 
lery which Keifer had signed on becom- 
ing Speaker in 1881. They read: ® 


RULES GOVERNING THE PRESS GALLERY 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1. Persons desiring admission to the 
Press Gallery shall make application to 
the Speaker, as required by Rule 36 of 
the House of Representatives; and shall 
also state, in writing, for which paper 
or papers they are employed; and shall 
further state that they are not engaged 
in the prosecution of claims pending be- 
fore Congress, and will not become so 


*“Charges Against H. V. Boynton,” Report of 
the Select Committee, House Report No. 1112, 
48th Congress, Ist Session, April 1, 1884. 


engaged while allowed admisison to the 
gallery. 

2. The applications required by Rule 
I shall be authenticated in a manner that 
shall be satisfactory to the standing 
committee of correspondents, who shall 
see that the occupation of the gallery is 
confined to bona fide correspondents for 
daily newspapers, and not exceeding 
one seat shall be assigned to each 
paper. 

3. Clerks in the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government, or persons 
engaged in other occupations whose 
chief support is not derived from news- 
paper correspondence, are not entitled 
to admission. 

4. Wives and families of correspond- 
ents are not entitled to admission. 

5. The gallery, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, shall be under the con- 
trol of the Standing Committee of cor- 
respondents. 

H. V. BoYNTON 

Wo. C. MAcBRIDE 

E, B. WIGHT 

EDWIN FLEMING 

F, A. G. HANDY 
Committee of Correspondents 


6. During the session which con- 
vened in December 1879, the House 
rewrote its rules. The meeting described 
under point No. 2 of this article could 
have been called as part of the discus- 
sion of the rules’ revision. The provi- 
sion of the new rules governing the 
press gallery was essentially the rule of 
1857, although it was shortened a good 
deal. A requirement that applicants for 
admission specify in writing the name 
of their paper and the part of the gal- 
lery they would occupy was removed. 
So was one forbidding extension of gal- 
lery privileges to claim agents. Although 
these sections were taken out of the 
House rule, they were present in the 
regulations drawn by the Standing Com- 
mittee as given above. The rule of 1879, 
however, did specificaliy authorize the 
Speaker to admit two Associated Press 
reporters to the floor, as had been done 
since 1866, and it placed him in con- 
trol. 
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@ THE RECORDS ON THESE SIX POINTS 
make it pretty clear what happened, At 
some point, Speaker Randall and the 
newly created Standing Committee 
worked out between them an agreement 
as to the extent to which the latter 
would govern the Press Galleries. Ran- 
dall no doubt signed an order setting 
out these regulations, and from that 
time on the committee passed on appli- 
cants for membership and sent the 
names to the Speaker for him to issue 
admission cards. When Keifer succeed- 
ed to the Speakership, he signed the 
same regulations, as have all speakers 
since that time.’ When the Standing 
Rules were revised in 1879, it was pos- 
sible to take certain points out of the 
rules and include them in the regula- 
tions signed by the Speaker. 

The Senate moved in the same direc- 
tion a few years later. That body 
adopted an extensive revision of its 
rules on January 16, 1884. Rule 
XXXIV under this revision reaffirmed 
the Rules Committee’s power to govern 
the Senate wing of the Capitol. And it 
directed the committee to “make such 
regulations respecting the reporters’ 
gallery of the Senate as will confine its 
occupation to bona fide reporters for 
daily newspapers, assigning not to ex- 
ceed one seat to each paper.” § 

The committee next drafted new 
regulations under its authority to gov- 
ern the north wing of the building and 
approved them on March 15. Included 
as “Rule IV” were provisions assigning 


™Checks in the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Archives, the office of Speaker Samuel 
Rayburn and the clerk of the House failed to 
produce the original of Randall’s order. In 1953 
Mrs. Henry Bacon of Goshen, N.Y., Speaker 
Randall’s daughter, turned over her father’s per- 
sonal papers to the University of Pennsylvania 
library. A search through those papers for 1877, 
1879 and 1880 turned up the Adams letter quoted 
here. There were parts of the vast collection, in- 
cluding correspondence in 1877 and 1878, which 
I could not take the time to examine. The secret 
of the Standing Committee’s origin may still be 
in that collection. 

8 Standing Rules for Conducting Business in the 
Senate of the United States. Reported by the 
Committee on Rules, January 11, 1884... 
(Washington, 1884). 


various parts of the gallery to the pub- 
lic, to the ladies, the President, Sena- 
tors’ families and diplomats. They set 
aside the gallery behind the Vice Presi- 
dent’s chair for reporters. That had 
been the press gallery since the cham- 
ber was first occupied in 1859 and is 
reserved for the press today. 


“Rule V” was in language almost 
identical to that of the regulations 
which Randall and Keifer had ap- 
proved in the House except for differ- 
ent paragraphing and the fact that it 
recognized the Rules Committee, rather 
than the Speaker, as the governing au- 
thority to which the Standing Commit- 
tee was responsible. From 1884 to the 
present the rule laid down by the Sen- 
ate committee in the annually-pub- 
lished compilation of rules for the reg- 
ulation of the Senate wing of the Capi- 
tol has been that agreed to by the 
Standing Committee, by the Speaker of 
the House and by the Senate Rules 
Committee. Since 1888 they have been 
published in each issue of the Congres- 
sional Directory. 


Those regulations were kept essen- 
tially intact until 1947 although they 
were modified in small details. In 1891, 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed approved ad- 
ditions which would direct the Standing 
Committee to report to him violations 
of the provisions and which also pro- 
vided that the press list in the Con- 
gressional Directory be limited to cor- 
respondents sending material by tele- 
graph. In 1896 the Senate conformed. 
At the same time, the latter agreed that 
“Correspondents entitled to the privi- 
leges of the Press Gallery may be ad- 
mitted to the Marble Room under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules.” In 1916 the 
House wrote into its Standing Rules 
authority for the Standing Committee 
to control Press Gallery employees, 
subject to the Speaker’s direction. 


as THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AD- 
vanced, the Standing Committee faced 
the problems raised by the fact that 
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media other than newspapers were re- 
porting the news and knocking at the 
Press Gallery doors. After hearings and 
discussions between 1933 and 1938 it 
voted to refuse to admit radio reporters. 
As a result, both houses of Congress, in 
1939, set up separate galleries for radio 
reporters, allowing them to be gov- 
erned, as were the Press Galleries, by 
the Speaker and by the Rules Commit- 
tee, with immediate control in the 
hands of the Executive Committee of 
the Radio Correspondents’ Association. 
Since 1953 it has been the Radio and 
Television Correspondents’ Association. 
Magazine writers, too, soon gained sep- 
arate gallery and similar governing ar- 
rangements. 

After 1947, the problem of the Ne- 
gro press and government information 
services created issues that resulted in 
redrawing the regulations that had 
stood with minor amendments since 
1884, 

Minutes of the Standing Committee 
show that as early as November 18, 
1943, it discussed a letter to Speaker 
Sam Rayburn from the Associated Ne- 
gro Press in which there was submitted 
an application for membership in the 
Press Galleries. At that meeting Merri- 
man Smith, United Press White House 
correspondent, told the committee that 
the White House Correspondents’ As- 
sociation had received a similar letter 
and had referred the matter to Stephen 
T. Early, the President’s press secre- 
tary. Discussion showed that the com- 
mittee members felt that since the 
Negro journals were weekly papers 
rather than dailies they did not qualify. 
The applications were tabled pending 
further information. 

Similar action was taken two years 
later when another application from a 
Negro reporter for Negro journals was 
received. The applicant this time was 
Louis R. Lautier, who a few years later 
became the first of his race to be ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Press Club. When the issue was raised 


this time, the Rules Committee forced 
action. 

On March 17, 1947, the Standing 
Committee prepared a statement saying 
it had refused the Negro’s application 
because he represented weekly papers 
and the rules limited the Galleries to 
reporters for dailies. It asked for a 
month in which to study possible 
amendments. The Rules Committee, 
which had become the Committee on 
Rules and Administration under the 
Congressional reorganization of the 
previous year, called a special meeting 
for the next day. It failed to act on the 
proposal for a study but, overriding the 
Standing Committee, issued a card to 
Lautier admitting him to the Senate 
Press Gallery. 

The Standing Committee met again 
the next day. The minutes record that 
“Members freely expressed their indig- 
nation at the arbitrary action of the 
Senators in ignoring the Standing Com- 
mittee’s recommendation for a one- 
month study” and referred to “the ob- 
vious political motivation behind the 
Senatorial order.” It wrote to Senator 
Wayland Brooks of Illinois, the com- 
mittee chairman, that “the unprece- 
dented action of the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee in overruling the Standing 
Committee places Mr. Lautier in the 
incongruous position of being credited 
to one press gallery and not to the oth- 
er.” Therefore, the letter said, the com- 
mittee decided to ask the Speaker to 
issue a card to the House Gallery as 
well. 

Since the Rules and Administration 
Committee had acted arbitrarily on 
Lautier’s application as an individual 
instance, in a manner contrary to the 
regulations as interpreted by the 
Standing Committee, the latter group 
decided to revise those regulations to 
conform. The entire Press Gallery 
membership was called into a special 
meeting on May 8 and approved an 
additional paragraph in the regulations. 
That paragraph would admit not more 
than two permanent Washington corre- 
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spondents for each bona fide news asso- 
ciation which regularly serviced news of 
national affairs to a substantial number 
of weekly newspapers. Those papers 
must be entitled to second-class mailing 
privileges, must be sold regularly for 
profit, and must pay for the service. 
And the regulations forbade that they 
be interpreted to admit writers for pub- 
lications for special economic, labor or 
business interests. The additional regu- 
lation was duly approved by the Senate 
Rules Committee and by the Speaker 
of the House. 

But the admission of the Negro re- 
porters did not settle the problem of 
new demands on Press Gallery seats. 

Government information agencies 
started trying in 1943. The Standing 
Committee minutes for November 18 
say that “Mr. Paul Frederickson and 
Mr. M. F. Stonehouse, O.W.I., ap- 
peared before the committee and gave 
detailed statements concerning the type 
of news O.W.I. was handling from the 
hill.” (The O.W.I. was the Office of 
War Information; “hill” is common 
Washingtonese for the Capitol.) After 
discussion “it was unanimously agreed 
that this committee was without juris- 
diction in this matter as the rules gov- 
erning the Congressional Press Galler- 
ies clearly prohibit the use of the 
galleries by ‘Government agencies.” 

Six years later the State Department 
applied. In 1949 the Office of Interna- 
tional Information, an ancestor of the 
present United States Information 
Agency, applied to have its reporters 
admitted to the Press Galleries. At the 
same meetings, the Committee consid- 
ered applicants from the Labor Press 
Association. 

The issue was debated in five meet- 
ings between June 27 and October 17. 
William S. White of the New York 
Times (now with Harper’s), chairman, 
felt that both the labor groups and the 
State Department representative should 
be admitted, but that they could not be 
as the regulations stood. He and some 
others, both on the Committee and 


among the correspondents outside the 
membership, felt that the regulations 
should be amended. 

At this point a quarrel developed. 
Some correspondents who were not 
members of the Standing Committee 
determined to oppose any easing of the 
barriers. Going over the heads of the 
Standing Committee, they made direct 
approaches to some members of the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration.? The quarrel was reflected 
in the press committee’s minutes. They 
show motions made, seconded, amend- 
ed and withdrawn, points of order, ap- 
peals to the chair, motions to table and 
other parliamentary maneuvers among 
the five members which read like the 
journal of one of the Houses of Con- 
gress itself during the consideration of 
involved legislation. At one point the 
Rules and Administration Committee 
met with the Standing Committee, but 
the Senators took no action beyond di- 
recting the correspondents to settle 
their own quarrel among themselves. 
The set of regulations presented below 
was approved on October 17 and two 
days later they were accepted by both 
the Speaker and the Senate Committee. 

On the 17th, too, White resigned as 
chairman of the Standing Committee. 
In a statement to the Press Gallery 
membership he said he did so because 
of the interference of a minority of the 
accredited correspondents although he 
found the regulations as finally drafted 
“did not appear to me to be necessarily 
objectionable in themselves.” 


@ THUS THESE REGULATIONS REPLACED 
those which had been originally ap- 
proved by Speaker Randall, probably 
in 1879, and had been amended only in 
minor detail in more than 60 years. 
Those in force today read: 


1. Administration of the press gal- 
leries shall be vested in a Standing 
Committee of Correspondents elected 


*I have private, but entirely reliable, informa- 
tion on this point. 
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by accredited members of the galleries. 
The Committee shall consist of five 
persons elected to serve for terms of 2 
years. Provided, however, that at the 
election in January, 1951, the three can- 
didates receiving the highest number of 
votes shall serve for 2 years and the re- 
maining two for 1 year. Thereafter, 
three members shall be elected in odd- 
numbered years and two in even-num- 
bered years. Elections shall be held in 
January. The Committee shall elect its 
own chairman and secretary. Vacancies 
on the Committee shall be filled by spe- 
cial election to be called by the Stand- 
ing Committee. 

2. Persons desiring admission to the 
press galleries of Congress shall make 
application in accordance with Rule 35 
of the House of Representatives and 
Rule 34 of the Senate, which rules shall 
be interpreted and administered by the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents. 

3. The Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents shall limit membership in 
the press galleries to bona fide corre- 
spondents of repute in their profession, 
under such rules as the Standing Com- 
mittee shall prescribe. 

4. Provided, however, that the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents 
shall admit to the galleries no person 
who does not establish to the satisfac- 
tion of the Standing Committee all of 
the following: 

(a) That his or her principal in- 
come is obtained from news corre- 
spondence intended for publication in 
newspapers entitled to second-class 
mailing privileges. 

(b) That he or she is not engaged 
in paid publicity or promotion work 
or in prosecuting any claim before 


Congress or before any department of 

the government, and will not become 

so engaged while a member of the 
galleries. 

(c) That he or she is not engaged 
in any lobbying activity and will not 
become so engaged while a member 
of the galleries. 

5. The Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents shall propose no changes in 
these rules except upon petition in writ- 
ing signed by not less than 100 accred- 
ited members of the galleries. 


On October 28, the Standing Com- 
mittee voted to admit two reporters for 
the Labor Press Association, which its 
motion carefully pointed out was “an 
association of newspapers entitled to 
second class mailing privileges.” But it 
stood firm in its refusal to admit re- 
porters for the State Department infor- 
mation services. On June 1, 1950, it not 
not only rejected applicants from the 
Department, but also rejected applica- 
tions of Gregorii Rassadin and Ivan A. 
Filippov of Pravda, They had given 
New York addresses on their applica- 
tions. A motion was adopted that “the 
State Department and Messrs. Rassadin 
and Filippov be informed that accredi- 
tation by this committee has been and 
is restricted to resident correspondents 
in metropolitan Washington.” 


The minutes of this meeting con- 
cluded: “Being informed that the St. 
Louis Browns had defeated the Nats 
5 to 4, the meeting adjourned, subject 
to call of the Chair, at 11:52 p.m. 
EDT.” 





‘. . . | am troubled when I see students sitting around—sometimes even 


under the encouragement of their teachers-—attempting to discuss current 
international problems which they simply do not have the historical and 
the geographical and semantic knowledge to discuss in any useful way. 
. . . | would like to corral these excited and eager souls, and segregate 
them from the present for the moment, that they might be better fitted to 
face it in the future.’—GEORGE F. KENNAN, ambassador to Yugoslavia 
and former ambassador to the Soviet Union, in address to New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, December 2, 1960. 











Mark Twain as Journalist 
And Literary Man: A Contrast 


BY CALDER M. PICKETT 


A comparison of Samuel Clemens’ Holy Land letters for news- 
paper publication and The Innocents Abroad shows a transition 
from journalist to literary writer, and recognition of his larger 
and differing audience. The author is associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Kansas. 





> IN EARLY 1867, SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 
was in New York City. He had just ar- 
rived from San Francisco and those 
years in the Far West and in the Sand- 
wich Islands that he later described in 
Roughing It. He had made a voyage 
down the Pacific coast to Nicaragua, 
crossing the Isthmus and continuing 
through the Caribbean and on to the 
eastern metropolis. 

On March 2 he first heard of the 
“great Pleasure Excursion to Europe 
and the Holy Land,” a trip that was to 
begin June 8 with embarkation of the 
steamer Quaker City. Here was infor- 
mation about the voyage that would re- 
sult in his gaining widespread fame 
from The Innocents Abroad, the book 
that would mark the end of a career as 
journalist and the beginning of a career 
as man of letters. 

Before making plans for the journey, 
Clemens wrote to the editors of the 
Daily Alta California in San Francisco, 
for whom he had been writing travel 
letters since leaving the West Coast. He 
proposed that they send him to Europe 
and the Holy Land as correspondent, 
paying his passage and $20 apiece for 
letters.2 He made arrangements with 


1 Franklin Walker and G. Ezra Dane (eds.), 
Mark Twain’s Travels with Mr. Brown (New 
York, 1940), p. 111. 

2Dixon Wecter (ed.), Mark Twain to Mrs. 
Fairbanks (San Marino, Calif., 1949), p. xiii. 
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General John McComb of the Alta, and 
the newspaper applied for Clemens’ 
berth. 

On June 7, 1867, the eve of sailing, a 
party of 60 persons gathered at the 
home of the editor of the New York 
Sun, Moses S. Beach, a member of the 
group making the trip.* There Clemens 
met persons who would become close 
friends on the voyage and characters in 
both letters and book, including Charles 
Langdon, brother of Clemens’ future 
wife, Oliva; Julius Moulton, and Jack 
Van Nostrand, all of whom figure in 
Innocents Abroad.* But especially of 
interest to him was Dan Slote, Clem- 
ens’ “splendid, immoral, tobacco-smok- 
ing, wine-drinking, godless roommate 

. «5 the “Dan” of so many incidents 
in the book. 

During the trip Clemens sent more 
than 50 letters to the Alta and six to 
the New York Tribune and New York 
Herald, \etters averaging 4,000 words 
in all.6 These letters, which form the 
nucleus of Innocents Abroad, were pub- 
lished from August 25, 1867, through 
May 17, 1868 (although Clemens had 
been back in the states since November 


8 Ibid., p. xi. 

‘Ibid., p. xvi. 

5 Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain, a Biogra- 
phy (New York, 1912), I, p. 322. 

6 Ibid., p. 331. 
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1867). He had received an offer from 
the American Publishing Company of 
Hartford for a book based on the let- 
ters,7 and he soon signed a contract 
with the firm. 

It is common knowledge that there 
are decided differences between the 
Holy Land letters and the published 
version of Innocents Abroad. What is 
not so well known is the shift from 
journalist to author demonstrated in the 
now-famous travel book, or the fact 
that in the letters Clemens indicated an 
early consciousness of the differences 
between a literary and a newspaper 
audience. He wrote of the letters to 
Elisha Bliss Jr., of the publishing firm: 
“IT could weed them of their chief 
faults of construction to make a volume 
that would be more acceptable in many 
respects than any I could now write. 
. . . I could strike out certain letters, 
and write new ones. . . .”® His words 
“more acceptable” suggest that he 
hoped to produce something of more 
enduring stature than the letters. To 
Mrs. Mary Mason Fairbanks, who had 
represented the Cleveland Herald as 
one of the “innocents abroad,” he re- 
ferred to the dispatches as “those vap- 
id, senseless letters. . . .”° 

Clemens made note of the fact that 
by late 1867 about half of the’ letters 
had been printed in the Alta, and that 
few readers “this side of the Rocky 
Mountains” had read them.'° Here we 
find another suggestion that he was be- 
coming conscious of the difference be- 
tween the more sophisticated audience 
in the East and the rugged frontier 
audience of the West. In revising the 
letters in San Francisco, he said he 
“wished to ‘squeeze some of the wind 
and water’ ” out of them.*! Later, when 
finally altering the letters for book 


TAlbert Bigelow Paine (ed.), Mark Twain’s 
Letters (New York, 1917), I, p. 140. 

8 Ibid., p. 141. 

®Letter of Dec. 2, 1867, in Wecter, Twain to 
Fairbanks, p. 5. 

1 Paine, Letters, p. 141. 

Van Wyck Brooks, The Times of Melville 
and Whitman (New York, 1947), p. 291. 


form, he found that more preparation 
was necessary, that his literary vision 
and equipment had changed since he 
began the work.*? 

Altogether, Clemens required two 
months to assemble the manuscript, and 
in August 1868 he returned to the East 
to take the book to the publishers. 
When the proofs were ready, he and 
Oliva Langdon went to Elmira, New 
York, to work over them together. As 
Albert Bigelow Paine says, “What he 
lacked in those days in literary delicacy, 
she detected, and together they pruned 
it away.” 1* The extent of the pruning, 
and the early editing by Clemens him- 
self, reveal the difference between the 
task of the journalist, forced to write 
rapidly and not always skillfully, and 
that of the author, who can proceed 
more deliberately. 

From a literary standpoint, Innocents 
Abroad clearly is an improvement over 
the Holy Land letters, even though 
some of the rough frontier fun is lost. 
The book has greater narrative sense, 
better transitions, and more restraint. 
It indicates the developing fictional 
sense of Sam Clemens, for he includes 
much apparently fictional material, as 
well as giving universal meaning to sit- 
uations that had only special, local con- 
notations in the letters. Humorous inci- 
dents are more numerous. The humor, 
while less crude, is more apt, though it 
lacks the muscular flavor of the orig- 
inal; even in book form, Innocents 
Abroad had worried the publishers, 
who felt that it had places in it of a 
“humorous character.” '4 

These differences between letters and 
book reveal themselves in a collation of 
the Alta California dispatches with In- 
nocents Abroad. They also reveal the 
development of Sam Clemens, soon to 
be Mark Twain, both as writer and 
humorist. Especially significant are 


42 Paine, Mark Twain, I, p. 363. 
%8 Biographical summary in Paine, Letters, I, 


“14 Bernard DeVoto (ed.), Mark Twain in Erup- 
tion (New York, 1922), pp. 146-47. 
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changes in language, as well as touches 
of fiction and humor which anticipate 
later works. A basic difference lies in 
the narrative itself, for where the letters 
were loose and rambling, the book is 
more tightly written. The delightful epi- 
sodes in Marseille and Paris appear in 
time sequence in the book; Clemens 
had described them out of sequence in 
the letters. The letters do not include 
the descriptions of Rome which are so 
enjoyable in the book. The Alta pub- 
lished no letters after the Quaker City 
party had left the Holy Land for 
Egypt, these latter episodes being writ- 
ten by Clemens after he had returned 
to the United States. A comparison of 
the two narratives indicates the choppi- 
ness of newspaper correspondence in 
the letters; both correspondent and 
reader are forced to view each contri- 
bution as an entity. 


¥> IN WRITING TO HIS PUBLISHER, 
Clemens had shown a growing under- 
standing of the differences between 
readers of East and West. In his transi- 
tion to author, he was able to maintain 
the colorful style of a frontier journal- 
ist-humorist, and at the same time write 
for a wider audience. The Holy Land 
letters often contain touches that are 
strictly journalistic, designed specifically 
for readers of the Alta California. 
Clemens, for example, will compare 
something seen on the expedition to 
something readily recognizable to Alta 
readers, as in his description of the 
Tangier market, shown here in the two 
versions: 


Letters 
The scene is lively, is picturesque, and 
smells like the San Francisco police 
court.15 

Book 
The scene is- lively, is picturesque, and 
smells like a police court.1¢ 


15 Mark Twain letters in Daily Alta California 


(Bancroft Library, Berkeley), Film Collection, 
No. 284 (hereafter cited in text, with number of 
letter and date published), No. 3, Aug. 31, 1867. 

16 Mark Twain, The Innocents Abroad (Hart- 
ford, 1869), p. 80. (Hereafter cited in text, ac- 
cording to page number in this edition.) 


Or he will make a change that will 
enlarge the meaning for new readers, 
as in this description of Lake Como: 


Letters 
It is as crooked as the Sacramento Riv- 
er, and not much wider. (No, 8, Sept. 
22, 1867) 

Book 
It is as crooked as any brook, and only 
from one-quarter to two-thirds as wide 
as the Mississippi. (p. 201) 


As a good newspaper reporter, Clem- 
ens is careful in another letter to in- 
clude a piece of local news, the fact 
that a San Franciscan had been regis- 
tered at the Royal Victoria Hotel in 
Tangier (No. 4, Sept. 1, 1867). 

Also revealing his sense of a new 
audience are the many changes from 
the salty, frequently esoteric, frontier 
language of the letters. For the reader 
acquainted with gambling terminology, 
he could write in his colorful style; for 
other readers he showed literary re- 
straint: 

Letters 

About the first pass we made yesterday 

afternoon . . . after landing here, came 

near passing in Mr. Brown’s checks. 

(No. 4, Sept. 1, 1867) 

Book 

About the first adventure we had yes- 

terday afternoon . . . came near finish- 

ing that heedless Blucher. (p. 83) 


Whether such a change is an im- 
provement is, of course, a matter of 
opinion. Clemens provides a colloquial 
touch in a description of Louis XIV’s 
Maintenon as “the boss concubine” 
(No. 5, Sept. 5, 1867), a term which 
becomes “chief concubine” in the book 
(p. 157). In speaking of Genoa, he 
writes, “I want to camp here” (No. 6, 
Sept. 8, 1867). In the book the sen- 
tence becomes “I would like to remain 
here” (p. 160). There is also a vivid 
earthy touch in the Genoa dispatch 
that he changes in the book: 


Letters 
The ladies and gentlemen of Genoa 
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have a pleasant fashion of prowling 
around in a large park... (No. 6, 
Sept. 8, 1867) 

Book 
The ladies and gentlemen of Genoa 
have a pleasant fashion of promenading 
in a large park... . (p. 160) 


In the letters Clemens writes that the 
people of Annunciation, Italy, “sweat 
and stink” (No. 11, Oct. 1, 1867)— 
words that become “sweat and smell 
offensively” in the book (p. 309). In 
the letters, Baker’s boy of the Quaker 
City chews oakum and “his breath is 
like the sigh of a buzzard” (No. 23, 
Nov. 10, 1867). In the book, Clemens 
waters down the description, and con- 
sequently loses force, by saying merely 
that the boy”s breath is “bad” (p. 398). 
The author’s labored joke about Lot's 
wife—‘The cattle must have got her” 
(No. 52, April 5, 1868)—does not ap- 
pear in the book, nor does his second 
reference to the unfortunate woman— 
“The lowing herds wound slowly o’er 
the lea, sometime or other, and took 
her along with them, no doubt” (No. 
51, May 17, 1868). 

Such alterations indicate a growing 
understanding of the need for restraint, 
but they also indicate that the journalist 
of the West had begun to yield to the 
new society of the East. One can ques- 
tion many changes that Clemens makes, 
changes that might be termed those of 
a consciously “literary man,” one fit to 
move in the circle of Hartford. In 
speaking of Gibraltar, he writes, for ex- 
ample, “It makes a striking and lively 
picture, howsoever you look at it” (No. 
2, Aug. 26, 1867). But after editing, 
the sentence becomes the stilted “It 
makes a striking and lively picture, 
from whatsoever point you contemplate 
it“ (p. 65). From Versailles, he had 
written to the Alta, “In one gorgeous 
bed they had all slept . . .” (No. 5, 
Sept. 5, 1867). But the word “gor- 
geous” becomes “sumptuous” in the 
book (p. 156). 

One can visualize Clemens and Oliva 
Langdon working over his letters, and 


see why Clemens makes many changes 
from journalistic to literary style, prob- 
ably for reasons of delicacy or re- 
straint. Such changes demonstrate a 
growing comprehension of how to use 
the language, but in some instances the 
author loses force through the changes. 
He refers to muleteers as “devils” in 
the letters (No. 1, Aug. 25, 1867), but 
calls them “vagrants” in the book (p. 
60), and neither term is a good de- 
scription of the muleteers. He shows a 
shift from crudity to delicacy in these 
examples: 
Letters 

In these street he met Anitus, the king 

of the country, and caved his head in 

.» + (No. 3, Aug. 31, 1867) 


Book 
In these streets he met Anitus, the king 
of the country, and brained him... 
(p. 80) 
Letters 
. after that the marauders simply 
gave the courier a dose of physics and 
sat down to wait. (No. 3, Aug. 31, 
1867) ; 


Book 
. after that the marauders simply 
gave the sagacious United States mail 
an emetic and sat down to wait. (p. 80) 


Letters 


Turks “smell like a slaughter-house in 
summer.” (No. 17, Oct. 23, 1867) 


Book 
Turks “smell like—like Turks.” (p. 359 


Letters 


It is a pity some great ruin does not fall 
in and flatten some of these cattle and 
scare their tribe out of ever giving their 
names to fame upon any walls again, 
save those of the water-closets where 
they were wont to inscribe them before 
they wandered from their native land. 
(No. 29, Dec. 8, 1867) 


Book 


It is a pity some great ruin does not fall 
in and flatten out some of these reptiles, 
and scare their kind out of ever giving 
their names to fame upon any walls or 
monuments again, forever. (p. 451) 
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Clemens was learning that the crude, 
direct terminology of the frontier some- 
times does not make a point as well as 
subtlety in usage—witness the improve- 
ment in his description of Turks. But 
his change in describing those who in- 
scribe their names upon walls and ruins 
is less forceful in the book. 

The author shows his increasingly 
pessimistic attitude toward the human 
race in many passages of both book and 
letters, though passages in the latter 
would shock even the reader who feels 
that Clemens was overly critical in the 
book. He makes his irreverence mani- 
fest in a characterization of the priests 
of Genoa: 


Letters 
They are all fat and greasy. They would 
try out well. The generality of them 
would yield oil like a whale. (No. 6, 
Sept. 8, 1867) 

Book 
They are all fat and serene. (p. 164) 


And his description of the priests in 
the Duomo of Florence consists of two 
long, coarsely written paragraphs in the 
letters (words that would be accepted 
more easily among his frontier readers 
than his new readers). The revision de- 
scribes the priests in one sentence, but 
in it Clemens scarcely says the same 
thing: 

Letters 

It takes three hundred flabby, greasy 

vagabonds in holy orders to run this aw- 

ful ecclesiastical swindle. . . . They be- 
gin dinner at noon and gorge till 3; then 

they smoke, and swill, and sleep till 5, 

. and the majority of them looked 
stupid, and brainless, and sensual be- 

yond anything I have seen for many a 

day. (No. 6, Sept. 8, 1867) 


Book 


Three hundred happy, comfortable 
priests are employed in that Cathedral. 
(p. 259) 


But Clemens does not confine his 
criticisms to the clergy. He also criti- 
cizes other groups, though he tempers 


the criticism in making changes for 
Innocents Abroad: 


Letters 


I am full of veneration for the wisdom 
that leads them to come up such atro- 
cious ugliness, If I had a wife as ugly as 
some of those I have seen, I would go 
over her face with a nail-grab and see if 
I couldn’t improve it. (No. 4, Sept. 1, 
1867) 


Book 


I am full of veneration for the wisdom 
that leads them to cover up such atro- 
cious ugliness. (p. 85). 


Letters 


. «+ aS soon as a male slave can read 
the first chapter of the Koran (which 
contains the creed,) he can no longer be 
held in bondage. It would be a good 
idea to apply this educationa! test to his 
race [the Negro] in America. (No. 4, 
Sept. 1, 1867) 


Book 
- as.soon as a male slave can read 
the first chapter of the Koran (which 
contains the creed,) he can no longer be 
held in bondage. (p, 85) 


Two other passages in the letters are 
omitted in the book: 


Now these fellows [Jews] worship just 
as Moses did; . . . all of which is to 
say that they are an inconceivably rusty- 
looking set now and consequently must 
have been in the days of the Old Testa- 
ment—and how they ever came to be 
the chosen people of the Lord is a mys- 
tery which will stagger me from this 
day forth till I perish. (No. 4, Sept. 1, 
1867) 


. . . the concentrated essence of the 
soulless, dust-licking scum of the earth 


the lower classes of the whole nation 
are! (No. 2, Oct. 1, 1867) 


WV) THE YOUNG WRITER KNEW THAT 
for the lusty folk reading his columns 
on the Pacific slope he could be harsh, 
careless or suggestive. He could not of- 
fend their delicacies as easily as he 
could those of his New England pub- 
lishers, or Oliva Langdon. So he could 
strike out at the “scum of the earth,” or 
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make light of Da Vinci’s The Last Sup- 
per, or describe, with high enjoyment, 
a bathing party in Odessa, a description 
that he does not include in the book: 


The men and women, and the boys and 
girls, all go in together, along about 
noon, and the men don’t wear anything 
at all, the boys don’t, the little girls 
don’t, and the young women and the old 
women usually wear a single white thin 
garment with ruffles around the top of 


I was deeply moved. I mentioned it to 
the old Doctor, who is the religious en- 
thusiast of our party, and he lifted up 
his eyes and his hand and said: “Oh, 
how wonderful is prophecy!” There isn’t 
any prophecy about that rusty old well, 
but that is just his gait; when he don’t 
know anything else to say, he always 
comes out with that: “Oh, how wonder- 
ful is prophecy!” I start a bogus aston- 
isher for him every now and then, just 
to hear him yelp. (No. 31, Dec. 22, 
1867) 


it and short sleeves, ... a very good 
apology for a bathing dress, if it would How many episodes in both the let- 
only stay down... . It will float up ters and Innocents Abroad actually oc- 
around their necks in the most scandal- curred? This cannot be established; 
rg ta omits: pata par ge gy readers of Clemens know too well his 
would just have got up and gone away Propensity for exaggeration. “We may 
from there disgusted, if I had had any believe that the adventures with Jack, 
place to goto. ... Dan, and the Doctor are elaborated 

I said to Brown: “It makes my heart here and there,” Paine writes, “but 
bleed to look upon this unhallowed even those happened substantially as re- 
scene.’ corded. Some of the items consist of no 


We better go, then,” he said. “If you more than a few terse, suggestive words 
Stay here seven more hours you might 


” —serious, humorous, sometimes pro- 
ee ee ae ee ee fane.” 17 Paine writes of the notes Clem- 
He also deletes, for the book, a lively °?S kept while on the expedition, and 


but un-Victorian description of a girl in observes that many episodes are based 
Genoa: on real incidents, one of which appears 


only in the notes, reaching neither let- 
One of those girls I saw in the Park I ters nor book: 


can never forget. She was very beauti- 
ful, and she had a cold in the head. 
She blew her nose continually, and the 
more she blew it the more lovely she 
seemed to me. I would ask no other 
happiness on this earth could I always 
be with that girl and see her blow her 
nose. I followed her about the Park for 
an hour, . . . I wanted to ask her to let 
me blow her nose for her once... . 
But I was too modest. (No. 6, Sept. 8, 
1867) 


Throughout books and letters there is 
the typically irreligious Mark Twain, 
totally unimpressed with the many sliv- 
ers from the Cross, with holy grottoes 
and holy men. Readers of Innocents 
Abroad know well the author’s harsh- 
ness toward religion, but many do not 
know this passage in a similar vein, 
which Clemens did not include in the 
book: 


Perhaps most of them were not always 
reverent during that Holy Land trip. It 
was a trying journey, and after fierce 
days of desert hills the reaction might 
not always spare even the holiest memo- 
ries. Jack was particularly sinful. When 
they learned the price for a boat on 
Galilee, and the deacons who had trav- 
eled nearly half around the world to 
sail on that sacred water were con- 
founded by the charge, Jack said: “Well, 
Denny, do you wonder now that Christ 
walked?” 18 


And there is this Holy Land episode 


that appears only in the letters: 


But the severest thing that has been 
said about Palestine was said here in 
Jerusalem. A pilgrim with his periodical 
ecstacy upon him (it usually comes in a 


17 Paine, Mark Twain, I, p. 329. 
18 [bid., p. 337. 
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flush of happiness after dinner) finished 
his apostrophe with, “O, that I could be 
here at the Second Advent!” 


A grave gentleman said, “It will not 
occur in Palestine.” 

“What!” 

“The Second Advent will take place 
elsewhere—possibly in America.” 

“Blasphemy!” 

“I speak reasonably. You are in the 
Holy Land. You have seen the Holy 
Land once?” 

“Yes.” 

“Shall you ever want to come here 
again?” 

“Well—no.” 

“My friend, the Saviour has been 
here once!” 

(No. 52, April 5, 1868) 


Clemens eliminates another good 
touch that was in the letters, and it is a 
definite loss. Here are the comparative 
passages describing the end of the trav- 
elers’ donkey ride in Fayal: 


Letters 


“Well, we arrived home again after a 
ten-mile excursion, and the irrepressible 
muleteers scampered at our heels 
through the main street, goading the 
donkeys, shouting the everlasting “Sek- 
ki-yah,” and singing: 

“We ’ang Jeffah Davis on sowlah 

ap-plah tree, 
We ’ang Jeffah Davis on sowlah 
ap-plah tree, 
We ’ang Jeffah Davis on sowlah 
ap-plah tree, : 
So we go molloching on!” 
(No. 1, Aug. 25, 1867) 


Book 


We arrived home again finally, after a 
ten-mile excursion, and the irrepressible 
muleteers scampered at our heels 
through the main street, goading the 
donkeys, shouting the everlasting “Sek- 
ki-yah,” and singing “John Brown's 
Body” in ruinous English. (p. 61) 


Such a passage as written originally 
is an example of Clemens’ many at- 
tempts to satirize the efforts of non- 
Americans to speak English. Perhaps a 
better-known example of this literary 


device is his use of the endless guides 
that he calls “Ferguson,” these consti- 
tuting, incidentally, an improvement in 
the book, the guides not appearing in 
the letters. Elsewhere, in similar vein, 
Clemens tells in the book of the police- 
men at Civita Vecchia, who “took one 
of my ablest jokes and read it over 
carefully twice and then read it back- 
wards,” always finding it too deep (p. 
263). 

In general, Clemens points his satire 
in the book not at the natives but at the 
“innocents,” his tourist companions that 
he calls “pilgrims.” In the letters he 
tends to point his satire at the natives, 
and in so doing does not achieve the 
degree of humor that he achieves in the 
book. 


V> CLEMENS’ USE OF HUMOR, WITHOUT 
question, is more frequent in Innocents 
Abroad than in the excursion letters. 
Such humor may have come as an aft- 
er-thought; Clemens cannot help having 
been impressed by the success of “The 
Jumping Frog.” Throughout letters and 
books, he appears to be anticipating the 
tall tale technique that recurs in Rough- 
ing It, Huckleberry Finn and other 
books. The writer’s developing literary 
style is evident in a passage such as 
this, written in the letters but dropped 
from the book: St. Helena, he says, 
“was starting after Moses when she 
died; Moses is not found yet. And as 
for martyrs—why, martyrs were her 
strong suit, as you might say. She could 
start a martyr any time... .” (No. 
436, March 15, 1868). 


Style and taste are markedly im- 
proved in Innocents Abroad over the 
letters. But in certain conventional mat- 
ters the changes between letters and 
book are so slight as hardly to warrant 
comment. “Travel passages” are almost 
identical, and they are foreshadowings 
of the author’s descriptions of the plains 
and the mountains in Roughing It and 
the river in Life on the Mississippi and 
Huckleberry Finn. In editing the letters 
for publication as a book, Clemens 
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eliminated the weaker and broader hu- 
more, developing in its place a humor 
richer than in the letters. 

Humor that appears only in the book 
includes the pleasant little episode about 
purcnasing gloves at Gibraltar, where 
the pretty clerk, flattering Clemens, 
convinces him that he should purchase 
a size too small (pp. 73-75); that of the 
Paris guide, determined his victims 
shall trade in “ze finest silk magazin in 
Paris” (pp. 121-24); the shipboard sat- 
ire of the visit to the Czar—“We are a 
handful of private citizens of America” 
(pp. 403-06); the numerous barbershop 
episodes; the Columbus letters, greatly 
expanded in the book; the story of 
Jack waiting to hear the “voice of the 
turtle” (pp. 489-92), and the visit to 
the Turkish bath (pp. 376-80). 

What seems evident throughout is 
that in the revised book Clemens was 
substituting subtle satire for crude hu- 
mor, that he was giving his humor a 
wider meaning by satirizing his fellow 


tourists more than the natives. He 
makes good changes in the familiar 
Mark Twain directions of the tall tale, 
exaggeration and humor. He often loses 
in force, however, by changing from the 
vernacular of the frontier, and he be- 
comes too consciously “literary” instead 
of journalistic. 

Clemens’ Holy Land letters may be 
viewed as laboratory training, as earlier 
writings gave the humorist training for 
the letters. He was unquestionably 
thinking about a new audience—his 
first book-reading audience of any size 
—and of how to adapt frontier news- 
paper style to new circumstances. He 
did not change his style completely, 
and millions of readers may be thank- 
ful for that. But he did realize that Jn- 
nocents Abroad was a book, not an un- 
related series of newspaper columns— 
published sometimes as much as a week 
apart—and that he would have to com- 
pose the book to fit this new frame- 
work. 





“The Council on Radio-Television Journalism commends the CBS Radio 
Network for expanding the amount of time and professional effort allo- 
cated to news reports in its daily broadcasting schedule. By doubling the 
amount of time for daytime newscasts to a full ten minutes of news on the 
hour, the network has shown recognition of the importance of providing 
listeners with something more than the fragmentary reports that have 
become all too common on the air waves. 


“While conceding that brief news reports serve a useful function when 
properly employed, the Council believes that networks and individual broad- 
casting stations need adequate time each day for several news broadcasts 
which go beyond the narrow confines of the five-minute newscast or even 
more restricting boundaries of those sketchy reports which are the equiva- 
lent to a handful of newspaper headlines. 


“In addition to commending CBS Radio specifically for its renewed interest 
in news and public affairs, the Council salutes those broadcasters who are 
giving news reports the time and professional attention they deserve in 
these challenging days.”—Resolution unanimously adopted by the Council 
on Radio-Television Journalism of the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism, January 1961, in keeping with the Council’s purpose “to advance 
professional news broadcasting standards and practices.” 











Economic Intervention: 
Prelude to Press Control 


BY CARTER R. BRYAN* 


Freedom of the press can be affected by economic limitations, 
both private and governmental, including interventions made to 
aid the press. In this survey of world press systems, the uses of 
economic interventions and controls by non-democratic regimes 
are particularly examined. 





V> THROUGHOUT MUCH OF THE WORLD 
the rights to publish and to read the 
truth are either denied or under con- 
stant attack. Limitations imposed on 
such rights are often undisguised, but 
they can also be quite subtle. One of 
the less apparent means of abridging 
the freedom of the press is through 
economic limitations, both private and 
governmental. 

In countries enjoying freedom of in- 
formation the evolution of the press 
frequently has been accompanied by 
growth of economic conditions that 
tend to limit such freedom. As a conse- 
quence, governments often have felt it 
necessary to consider or to announce 
regulations applicable to the material 
resources and other economic factors of 
news publishing. 

Economic developments that have 
evoked such regulatory actions include 
the industrialization of news publishing, 
the concentration of newspaper owner- 
ship, the growth of monopolies in 
auxiliary sectors of the economy, the 
increasing world-wide demand for 
newsprint, and the rising costs of news 
gathering and of the material require- 
ments for publishing. 


*The author is assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of Maryland and a specialist in 
international communications. His article on the 
Swedish press law of 1766 appeared in the Summer 
1960 QUARTERLY. 


Regulation of the enterprise* and the 
material resources usually presents ei- 
ther of two aspects. One, it may tend 
toward or result in giving full force to 
the concept of free information—by 
giving free play to the economic system 
which is considered necessary, by help- 
ing to remove the obstacles to free in- 
formation which that system might cre- 
ate, or by founding or assisting the spe- 
cial organizations needed for the proper 
exploitation of material resources. Or, 
two, such regulation may be motivated 
by the wish of the political authorities 
to restrict the right of expression and to 
make the press a channel of control by 
political leaders. 

In either case the regulation of the 
enterprise and the material resources 
necessary for the publication and dis- 
semination of information profoundly 
affects the freedom of such enterprises 
in the conduct of their activities. 

Owing to the size of the economic 
resources required in the production 
and distribution of newspapers these 
Operations are increasingly centered in 


1 The enterprise is the economic unit incorporat- 
ing the material resources used by one individual 
or group of individuals for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a particular social function. A press en- 
terprise may be an individual or a collective one. 
It may be the property of one or more individ- 
uals, or of a group formed into a legal entity 
distinct from that of the individuals composing it. 
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large scale economic units or enter- 
prises. This has resulted in the frequent 
charge that the economically weak have 
no voice in the news press. Is it true, as 
Lenin alleged,’ that in liberal economic 
(capitalist) systems “freedom of the 
press is merely the liberty of the 
wealthy to buy the press . . .”? To an- 


swer this question one must consider 
the variety of ownership and the means 
of financing available to diverse opinion 
in such liberal econonfic systems. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


In states where the system of private 
enterprise* prevails, the forms of own- 
ership entities and the methods of finan- 
cing news enterprises ‘available to pri- 
vate persons, trade unions, political 
parties, co-operatives, religious societies, 
eic., generally depend upon the degree 
of economic development, the laws 
governing private enterprise, and the 
forms of economic entities that gener- 
ally prevail in the individual countries. 
The general character of the press en- 
terprise is determined chiefly by fea- 
tures peculiar to the general economic 
system. 

A free choice can be made between 
any of several types of enterprise—pro- 
prietorship, partnership, corporate en- 
tity (any of a variety including funded 
foundations or trusts) or co-operative 
society—in the following states: Aus- 
tria, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, England, France, Germany 
(West), India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, most of the Latin American 
states, Lebanon, Luxembourg, _ the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
the Philippines, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey and the United 
States. While in many of these coun- 


2Lenin, Theses on Bourgeois Democracy and 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat (Moscow, 
March 1919). 

*The principle, in liberal systems, is that the 
press is a private enterprise, or in any case an 
enterprise independent of the political authori- 
ties, and as such is governed by a code of ordi- 
nary law based on the freedom of constitution 
and the private nature of all enterprises. 


tries newspapers owned by several or all 
these various forms of enterprise exist 
and compete side-by-side for the atten- 
tion of readers, certain forms of own- 
ership are peculiarly suited to individ- 
ual countries. It is from this viewpoint 
that they will be discussed. 

Throughout Scandinavia privately 
owned newspapers and newspapers 
owned by political parties, co-operative 
groups and endowed foundations are in 
useful competition. In Denmark a large 
number of the newspapers are the 
property of small shareholders of the 
local population. Still others are pub- 
lished by individual owners (although 
there are no “newspaper barons”) and 
by political parties. One newspaper, /n- 
formation, is operated by a funded 
foundation.* 

According to international standards 
there are no great privately owned 
chains in Sweden. Of the six largest 
newspapers (all with more than 100,000 
circulation), five are owned and domi- 
nated by three men. Ownership of the 
sixth, Svenska Dagbladet, one of Swe- 
den’s most influential dailies, is vested 
in an endowed foundation. Determina- 
tion of the newspaper’s general policy 
rests with a self-perpetuating board of 
10 to 15 persons. 

Among Swedish newspapers, eco- 
nomic concentration has gone farthest 
in the Social Democratic (Socialist) 
press. This is to be expected since most 
of the other newspapers were founded 
as a result of individual initiative while 
this group was launched as an avowed 
political weapon.° 

In Sweden the voice of the working 
people is also heard through the union 
press, which comprises some 40 weekly 
and biweekly papers with a combined 
circulation of 1,400,000 published by 
organizations affiliated with the Con- 
federation of Swedish Trade Unions. 
Unions of salaried employees, which are 


4Svend Thorsen, “Newspapers in Denmark,” 
Danish Information Handbook, 1953, pp. 66-67. 

5 Anders Yugve Pers, Newspapers in Sweden 
(Stockholm: Swedish Institute, 1954), pp. 28-29. 
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politically independent, also publish 
member magazines. Sweden’s consumer 
co-operative movement’s central body, 
Kooperativa Férbundet (KF, Co-oper- 
ative Union and Wholesale Society), 
publishes the country’s largest weekly, 
Vi, whose circulation is more than 
600,000. Advertising and circulation 
generally pay the costs of producing 
Sweden’s newspapers.® 

In Norway most daily papers are 
published by independently owned 
companies in which the local political 
organizations hold a portion of the 
shares. But a few papers are owned by 
political parties in Norway; among such 
are Oslo’s Arbeiderbladet, the daily or- 
gan of the Labor Party, and the Com- 
mnuist Party’s Friheten, also published 
in Oslo. Norway also permits the for- 
mation of an entity of the nature of a 
foundation. It is under such an arrange- 
ment that the Trust Council of the daily 
paper Verdans Gang operates.’ 

In Great Britain there are a great va- 


riety of legal forms available for press 
enterprises. These enterprises usually 
take the shape of private companies, or, 


more rarely, co-operative societies. 
These forms also permit an original in- 
stitution: the trust. Not to be confused 
with the cartel, the British newspaper 
trust is more the nature of a founda- 
tion. In general, control is exercised by 
certain prominent people over the oper- 
ations and the development of the en- 
terprise for the purpose of promoting 
its prosperity and perhaps still more, 
for the non-commercial purpose of 
safeguarding its independence and 
keeping it on the lines laid down by its 
founders. Examples of such trusts, al- 
though differing somewhat in detail, 
are the Times Holding Company, Ltd., 
the Observer Trust and the Birmingham 
Post and Mail, Ltd.® 

The importance to press freedom of 


6 Ibid., p. 22. 

tFernand Terrou and Lucien Solal, Legisla- 
tion for Press, Film and Radio (Paris: Unesco, 
1951), pp. 82-83. 

8 Ibid., pp. 83-85. 


an environment of freedom of enter- 
prise is perhaps best illustrated in West 
Germany and Austria. Only 16 years 
ago (May 1945), after years of strict 
control by the National Socialist re- 
gime, during which all media of infor- 
mation were instruments of the state, 
the press of Germany and Austria 
ceased to exist. Today, 11 and one-half 
years after the end of Allied controls 
(September 1949), the press of West 
Germany presents a picture of vigor, 
variety and independence. As we shall 
see, this is in sharp contrast to the situ- 
ation in East Germany and Eastern 
Europe. 

Of West Germany’s 10 largest news- 
papers, nine are operated as commer- 
cial enterprises. Ownership of the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine, successor (in 
terms of influence and reputation) to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, with a circu- 
lation of 200,000, rests in a non-profit 
foundation, the five trustees of which 
are prominent publicists and scholars. 
Together with these larger papers 508 
other newspapers, with 690 main edi- 
tions and 774 regional or subsidiary 
editions, publish 17.3 million copies in 
West Germany and West Berlin each 
day.® These newspapers, like those of 
Scandinavia, represent all shades ‘of 
popular political opinion and all social 
and economic levels. By far the greater 
part of them are commercially success- 
ful, and only a few are dependent on 
political parties or other sources for 
subsidization in order to exist. 

Austria has 36 daily newspapers, in- 
cluding seven branch editions of main 
newspapers. Of this total seven are 
owned by the Communist Party, four 
by the Socialist Party, one by the Fed- 
eral Government and one by a press 
co-operative. The remainder are pub- 
lished by privately owned commercial 
enterprises. Of these latter, 11 are inde- 


® Deutschland Heute (Bonn: Federal Press Of- 
fice, 1959). For a more complete survey of the 
West German press by the author, see “10 Years 
after Licensing, W. German Press Flourishes,” 
Editor & Publisher, Aug. 15, 1959, pp. 11, 56. 
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pendent in politics, five support the 
Austrian Peoples Party, three the So- 
cialist Party, one the Democratic Un- 
ion, and one supports conservative 
policies. In addition, 108 weeklies are 
published by co-operatives, labor un- 
ions, ethnic minority associations, po- 
litical parties and commercial enter-- 
prises. The largest single publisher of 
weekly newspapers is the Socialist 
Party.?° 

In Italy, of the 95 daily newspapers 
published," one-third are either owned 
or financially underwritten by political 
parties, while the other two-thirds are 
independent. The latter are owned by 
industry, religious groups, banks and 
large land-owners.'* Circulations range 
from a few thousand to several hun- 
dred thousand. The economic position 
of most Italian newspapers, however, is 
exceedingly precarious. The use of ad- 
vertising in small provincials, compris- 
ing the majority of Italian newspapers, 
is very limited, and most of them, oper- 
ating at a loss, are kept alive by subsi- 
dies from known and unknown 
sources,*® 


DANGERS ARISING FROM CONCENTRATION 
OF OWNERSHIP 


One of the chief dangers, as seen by 
some, to freedom of information and of 
the press in a system of free enterprise 
arises from con¢entration of ownership. 
According to this concept, true freedom 
of information and of the press entails 
diversity of opinion and requires that 
the means (printing presses, wire ser- 
vices, etc.) of expressing such diversity 


10 Handbuch Osterreichs Presse Werbung Graph- 
ik (Vienna: Verband Osterreichischer Zeitungs- 
herausgeber [Austrian Newspaper Publishers 
Assn.j, 1960). Added to the 35 dailies listed is 
Abendpresse, founded in October 1960. 

11 Annuario Parlamentare, 1960 ed., lists 97 
newspapers but if Avanti! of Rome and Milan 
and Unitas, also of Rome and Milan, are each 
counted as one, the total is 95. 

2 John C. Merrill, A Handbook of the Foreign 
Press (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1959), pp. 103-05. 

13 Arnaldo Cortesi, “Italian Newspapers Kept 
Alive by Subventions and Subsidies,” Bulletin of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, July 
1, 1957, p. 10. 


must be available to every trend of 
opinion and point of view, even though 
they are not among the economically 
powerful. Where ownership is limited 
to a few with interlocking interests, the 
means of publication of diverse opinion 
is necessarily limited. 

The situation in Japan, where the in- 
dustrial economy including the press 
has long been characterized by carteli- 
zation by powerful zaibatsu (family 
groups), illustrates this point. Three na- 
tional dailies—Asahi, Mainichi and 
Yomiuri—account for 43% of the to- 
tal (25 million) circulation. When two 
other papers of a similar character— 
Sankei and Nihon Keizai—are added 
the proportion rises to 54%.'4 

Almost all of Japan’s press is private- 
ly owned and “politically independent.” 
The “political independence” (more 
precisely the refusal to take an editorial 
position on political issues or to be 
identified with political movements, and 
the limitation of commentary to carp- 
ing) of Japan’s press has been carried 
to such an extreme degree that it has 
been criticized in the Western press as 
having “abdicated its responsibility to 
espouse, attack or even examine the va- 
riety of political opinion that are the 
stuff of democracy. It is in the grip of 
impartiality gone haywire. Only two of 
the nation’s papers—the Communist 
Akahata (circ. 30,000) and the thrice- 
monthly Socialist Shakai Shimpo (circ. 
80,000)—advance any creed.” 15 

The tendency to concentration of 
ownership can be observed in other 
countries, notably in the United States 
and the United Kingdom. In Great 
Britain, where combinations and chains 
are an outstanding feature of the press 
organization, governmental intervention 
has not been thought necessary. 

In the United States, the Sherman 
Act of 1890 and the Clayton Act of 


“The Japanese Press, 1959 (Tokyo: Nihon 
Shinbun Kyokai [The Japan Newspaper Publish- 
ers and Editors Assn.], 1959), PP. 6, 9. 

145 “Impartiality Gone Haywire,” Time, Oct. 20, 
1958, p. 61. 
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1914 have been found to be applicable 
to trade in information by decision of 
the Supreme Court, and, in cases in- 
volving the Associated Press, the Kan- 
sas City Star, the Chattanooga News- 
Free Press, the Mansfield (Ohio) Jour- 
nal and the Wichita Eagle, the law has 
been applied to prevent monopolistic 
practices in the newspaper field.** Simi- 
lar anti-trust provisions, which in prin- 
ciple apply in every sector of economic 
activity, are found in most liberal eco- 
nomic systems, but in most countries 
there is less concentration, at least in 
respect of newspaper and periodical 
firms.*? 

But, despite these laws designed to 
prevent monopolistic practices, is not 
freedom of information endangered by 
the development of that liberal eco- 
nomic system which the ordinary laws 
governing private enterprise are de- 
signed to promote? Is not the danger to 
freedom of expression increased by the 
fact that in auxiliary sectors of the 
economy on which the press enterprise 
is dependent—the labor force, the dis- 
tributive agencies and the producers of 
newsprint and other material resources 
—the tendency towards monopoly and 
intervention also appears? 


DANGERS FROM OUTSIDE MONOPOLIES 


Strikes of editorial and typographical 
workers that interrupt the publication 
of newspapers are not infrequent. In 
some countries labor unions in recent 
years have demanded a voice in the 
editorial policy of newspapers where 
their members are employed. A case in 


1% Case Files, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C., Citations: U.S. vs. Associated 
Press—S2 F. Supp. 362; 326 U.S.-1; U.S. vs. 
Kansas City Star Co.—240 F. 2d.-643; U.S. vs. 
Chattanooga News-Free Press Co.—1940 C.C.H. 
Trade Reg. Rep., 8th ed., Vol. 3, No. 15,096; 
U.S. vs. Mansfield Journal Co.—1952, C.C.H. 
Trade Case No. 67,216; U.S. vs. Wichita Eagle 
Co.—1959, C.C.H. Trade Case No. 69,400. 

1%*Terrou and Solal, op. cit., p. 92; Guide to 
Legislation on Restrictive Business Practices, 
Vols. I and II, 1960; Anti-trust Legislation of 
the World, Staff Office of Fair Trade Commission 
of Japan, Nov. 1960. The last two named works 
list 40 countries with liberal economic systems 
that have such anti-trust laws. 


point was the demand made in May 
1959 by Cuba’s typographical union 
that it have a voice in the editorial poli- 
cies of the newspapers.**® 

In Japan, ominous signs that pressure 
may be applied to editorial policies by 
groups other than the government are 
seen. Trade unions and other businesses 
are cited as the sources of such pres- 
sure. In 1959, a move was reported as 
under way, through the Newspaper 
Workers Union Federation to which 
most of Japan’s newspaper employees 
belong, by outside groups to try to in- 
fluence the editorial policies of the na- 
tion’s newspapers.’® In Bolivia, the 
state-controlled trade unions (COB) 
have been pitted against non-conform- 
ist newspapers, and it is often from this 
quarter that demands for suppressions 
and closures originate.”° 

The possible use of distributive agen- 
cies as an instrument of control is seen 
in Viet Nam. In December 1955, the 
State Secretariat of Information gave a 
monopoly in the distribution of all 
newspapers published to the War Vet- 
erans Association. At the time, this as- 
sociation was headed by General Ngu- 
yen Ngoc Le, chief of police and secur- 
ity forces. There is no evidence of inter- 
ference by this organization in the dis- 
tribution of newspapers although the 
potential danger of such a system is 
obvious. ** 

The devastating effect on the availa- 
bility of news to the public of a strike 
of the news distributive agencies was 
seen in New York when the news ven- 
dors began a strike on December 9, 
1958, that lasted for 19 days.?? Clearly 
the distribution of newspapers and peri- 
odicals is a problem as important as that 
of a publication’s paper-supply or its 
printing, if not more so—especially in 


1% “Cuba Printers Ask Control Editorials,” 
Washington Post (UPI), May 19, 1959. 

The Japanese Press, 1959, pp. 4-5. 

2 The Press in Authoritarian Countries, IPI 
Survey (Zurich: International Press Institute, 
1959), p. 169. 

21 [bid., p. 195. 

22 Washington Post (AP), Dec. 9, 1958. 
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countries where the subscription system 
is not widespread. The cost of such dis- 
tribution is high absorbing a consider- 
able proportion of the sale price (40% 
average in France) .”* 


DANGERS FROM STATE INTERVENTION 


Because of the high costs of produc- 
tion and distribution, the governments 
of many countries with economies 
based on private enterprise make avail- 
able to the press both direct and indi- 
rect subsidies. In the United States and 
most other countries newspapers and 
periodicals enjoy lower postal rates. In 
Italy and several other countries of 
Europe, journalists are granted reduced 
railway fares and publications occasion- 
ally receive subsidies and reductions in 
taxes. Grants are also made to news 
agencies.** In other countries publica- 
tions often receive preferred exchange 
treatment, government subsidized news- 
print imports, advertising subsidies, etc. 

Obviously all these measures of eco- 
nomic assistance can be used as instru- 
ments to exert pressure on the press. 
The exercise of such pressures is com- 
mon in many parts of the world and is 
especially prominent in Southeast Asia, 
Latin America and the Middle East. 

“There are some less obvious restric- 
tions on the freedom of information,” 
declared the Indian delegate to the sec- 
ond session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. “The shortage of 
newsprint, for example, constitutes a 
grave menace to the freedom of the 
press.” 2° 

While it is true that paper is the ma- 
terial most essential to printing, it has 
been only during periods of extreme 
economic disruption (war and early 
post-war periods) that shortages of 
newsprint have posed serious problems 
for the newspaper industry. Today, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce in a letter to the writer, there is a 
plentiful supply of newsprint, although 


23 Terrou and Solal, op. cit., p. 115. 
* Merrill, op. cit., p. 105. 
*5 Terrou and Solal, op. cit., p. 108. 


the cost has risen about 200% since the 
outbreak of World War II. With the 
price of newsprint today at $145 a ton, 
import licensing, exchange and news- 
print allocation, and other forms of 
governmental intervention have been 
found necessary in a few countries that 
are chronic sufferers of exchange short- 
ages. 

But there are countries with authori- 
tarian regimes (e.g., Spain, Portugal, 
the United Arab Republic, Cuba and 
Indonesia) or with authoritarian ten- 
dencies that use such economic inter- 
vention as an instrument of control. In 
Spain the government has used its pow- 
ers of price regulation and allocation of 
newsprint in controlling the press. It 
can also regulate the circulation of pa- 
pers and their number of pages. It has 
regularly used these methods in favor- 
ing the Falangist press, which also en- 
joys fiscal and postal privileges. 

The Franco regime has used such 
pressures on several occasions for si- 
lencing non-conformist publications. In 
fact, it used the pretext of infringement 
of newsprint regulations as an excuse to 
close down the literary reviews Indice 
and Insula in 1956. These magazines 
had published laudatory reviews of the 
works of exiled Spanish writers. Again, 
in 1958, the newsprint quota of the 
Madrid newspaper Informaciones was 
cut 10% for one month, because the 
paper’s “political nuances” offended the 
Government. The newsprint cut from 
the Informaciones quota was divided 
between Madrid and ABC whose edi- 
tors had hewn more closely to the 
Franco line.”¢ 

Portugal also uses restrictive or dis- 
criminatory measures such as subsidies 
to government papers and the inequi- 
table distribution of newsprint. The de- 
cree of May 14, 1936, limits the num- 
ber of pages of newspapers. Yet excep- 
tions can be granted by the authorities 
and these obviously tend to favor gov- 
ernment organs, since these papers can 


IPI Survey, 1959, pp. 146-47. 
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claim a special allowance of pages for 
space occupied by official texts.?” 

Authoritarian regimes in Latin Amer- 
ica also have found economic regula- 
tions useful in controlling the press. In 
Argentina the Peron regime used a wide 
range of such powers, and in Colombia 
the dictator, Rojas Pinilla, chose quieter 
and more subtle methods of muzzling 
the press, notably through the control 
of newsprint. By decree of August 23, 
1955, all orders for the importation of 
newsprint had to have the approval of 
the Empresa Nacional de Publicaciones 
which issued licenses. If these were 
granted, the orders could be made at 
the official exchange rate of 2.50 pesos 
per dollar with a stamp tax of 3%. 
Without a license the tax automatically 
rose to 30% and the rate of exchange 
to 4 pesos to the dollar. It must be 
stressed that this peculiarly capricious 
system, like the arbitrary distribution of 
newsprint, was consciously designed not 
only to control opinion, but to con- 
stantly prejudice the circulation of inde- 
pendent newspapers in favor of the 
Diario Official.?® It now has been abol- 
ished under the liberal regime of Lleras 
Camargo. 

In Bolivia, the government’s actual 
control of newspapers is chiefly exer- 
cised through its control of newsprint 
which is used as a sword of Damocles 
over the heads of editors who might be 
tempted to criticize the government or 
its officials. The government office for 
the control of the news is copied from 
the similar institution created by 
Peron.”® 

While the control of the press exer- 
cised by the Nationalist China regime is 
not so systematic or severe as that in- 
stalled by the Communists, the control 
methods have included economic pres- 
sure on independent publications.*° 

The ultimate manifestation of such 


27 Richard Scott Mowrer, 
Controls +. oe and Constant,” IPI Report, 
Sept. 1958, p. 

23 [PI pod ng ‘1959, > PP- 165-66. 

2 Ibid., pp. 170-71 

% Ibid., p. 186. 
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economic control measures used by au- 
thoritarian regimes include confiscation, 
as occurred in Cuba on February 23, 
1960;*! nationalization, as decreed on 
May 24, 1960, in Egypt (UAR),°* and 
suppression followed by “supervision” 
as decreed in Indonesia on October 5, 
1960.*° 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


In almost identical words the Soviet 
Union, the People’s Republic of China 
and the other Communist People’s Re- 
publics of the Far East and Eastern 
Europe guarantee the “freedom of the 
press.” But in most cases the constitu- 
tional guarantee or its economic ad- 
junct limits the guarantee and the 
means of production (plant, equipment, 
paper and other materials) to the 
“working people.” ** 

These provisions represent the legai 
implementation of the principles laid 
down by Lenin when he wrote: “True 
freedom (of the press) will be found 
only in that future system... in 
which any worker (or group of work- 
ers) will be able to possess and exercise 
the right, enjoyed equally by all, of 
using the public printing works and the 
public paper . . .”*° But in a pamphlet 
on the press published in 1921, the 
father of the Bolshevik Revolution 
wrote: “Freedom of the press is free- 
dom for the political organization of 
the bourgeoise and their agents the So- 
cial Democrats and the Social Revolu- 
tionaries. To give these people such a 
weapon as freedom of the press would 
mean facilitating the task of the adver- 
sary, helping the enemy. We do not 
wish to find ourselves committing sui- 
cide, and for this reason we shall not 
introduce freedom of the press.”%¢ 


31“Cuba’s Leading Newspaper, El Miindo, 
Seized,’’ Washington Star (AP), Feb. 23, 1960. 

32“*All Main Newspapers in Egypt National- 
ized,” Washington Star (AP), May 25, 1960. 

88 “Indonesian Papers to be Supervised,” Wash- 
ington Star (AP), Oct. 5, 1960. 

% Terrou and Solal, op. cit.; 
et al. 

35 Terrou and Solal, op. cit., p. 51. 

3 IPI Survey, 1959, p. 14. 
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Since the Communist Party identifies it- 
self with the “working people,” the re- 
sult has been to limit the economic 
means of publishing to the government 
or to the Party or to its auxiliaries. 

A Soviet law of 1932 that interprets 
and implements the economic corollary 
of the constitutional guarantee states 
that printing offices of any kind, in- 
cluding those using duplicating ma- 
chines, as well as those dealing in print- 
ing equipment, may be maintained only 
by government agencies, co-operatives 
and public organizations. Moreover, 
even government agencies must obtain 
special permits to acquire printing equip- 
ment or to use printing offices and are 
held strictly accountable for supplies of 
paper, inks, type metal, etc.** 

The distribution of newspapers to the 
appropriate sections of society is also 
closely regulated. Only 10% of a news- 
paper’s edition is sold in the street. The 
rest is distributed according to a de- 
tailed plan. Each republic and region of 
the ccuntry receives a fixed quota of 
papers appearing in Moscow. Local dis- 
tribution is arranged so that Party and 
Komsomol officials are first to receive 
newspapers, and administrative and 
economic units are next. It is almost 
impossible for a private person to sub- 
scribe to one of the chief papers. A 
Soviet citizen cannot simply buy or sub- 
scribe to the paper of his choice; he re- 
ceives the paper that is specified for 
him according to the plan.** 

The Chinese Communists’ policy to- 
‘vards privately owned newspapers has 

ot been so straightforward or simple. 
im this field it has been far more subtle 
and complex, a consequence of the 
Chinese version of Communist theory 
of the State in the transitional period of 
the “people’s dictatorship,” according to 
which all elements of society with few 
exceptions are entitled to enjoy all po- 
litical rights, including that of having 


3t Viadamir Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law, Vol. I, 
pp. 65-66. 
% IPI Survey, 1959, p. 28. 


their own newspapers. Consequently, it 
was not considered advisable or expe- 
dient to ban outright all privately 
owned newspapers during the first 
phase of the revolution. 

This does not mean that the privately 
owned newspapers were to remain un- 
controlled. Privately owned newspapers 
with “reactionary” tendencies were out- 
lawed at once, and in 1951 the regime 
began reducing the number of privately 
owned newspapers and changing the 
nature of those that remained. Since 
1953, there have been only five impor- 
tant privately owned newspapers left in 
the country. None retains its former 
character or independent status, and, 
for all practical purposes, they are an 
integral part of the official press appa- 
ratus and are completely dependent up- 
on the regime for the material require- 
ments for publication.*® 

In Rumania, economic harassment of 
the press, begun by the Soviet Armis- 
tice Commisison, was continued by the 
communist Rumanian authorities so 
that within two years (1947) freedom 
of the press had ceased. Today, there 
are no privately owned or independent 
newspapers.*° Similarly, in Bulgaria and 
Albania there are no independent news- 
papers, and all the economic require- 
ments for the publication of news, in 
terms of both production and distribu- 
tion, are firmly in the hands of the 
State. 

In the other Communist states of 
Eastern Europe the governments have 
taken firm control of the press, and a 
major part of this control is exercised 
by economic means. In each country 
the regime or the Party has taken own- 
ership of the principal and best printing 
plants. And even in those other nomi- 
nally independent printing plants all the 
materials needed for printing—paper, 
inks, metals, etc.—are owned by the 
State and may be obtained only by allo- 
cation, much in the Soviet pattern. In 


% Tbid., pp. 45-61. 
® Ibid., pp. 63-68. 
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Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary the control of newspapers 
is neither as unimaginative nor as rigid 
as in the USSR. But, while there are 
semblances of freedom, particularly 
during periods of “thaw,” no real devi- 
ationism (criticism of the State, the 
Party or their objectives) is tolerated.** 

Moreover, even during periods of 
relatively less control newspapers are by 
no means free of economic pressures. 
For example, during the Hungarian re- 
volt, in which newspapers played a sig- 
nificant role, only one newspaper took 
a rightist position. It, did not manage to 
publish more than one issue; on the fol- 
lowing day the typographers refused to 
print it.4? 

Certain principles that have charac- 
terized the economic evolution peculiar 
to Yugoslavia since 1948 also apply to 
the press. Each newspaper is operated by 
its employees, but it is owned by what 
Yugoslavs call ‘‘society.” They hold 
that “ownership by society” is not the 
same as ownership by the State. The 
system of self-administration applied to 
the press by the laws of June 26, 1956 
has had the effect of freeing the Yugo- 
slav press from the financial ‘control of 
the State which originally, as in every 
Communist society, provided the neces- 
sary funds and equipment for the press 
enterprises. The result has been a great- 
er degree of independence with con- 
siderably broader possibilities of ex- 
pression than in other Communist 
countries. ** 


41 Ibid. 

“A Week of Freedom of the Press in Hun- 
gary,” IPI Report, Dec. 1956. 

‘8 [PI Survey, 1959, pp. 121-35. 


CONCLUSION 


The struggle for freedom of the press 
continues in the free world and in some 
countries where freedom has ceased to 
exist.** But in many lands freedom is 
losing. Throughout the Communist 
world (except for Yugoslavia), and in 
dictatorships in Spain, Portugal, Egypt, 
the Far East and in several Latin Amer- 
ican countries, control of the press ap- 
pears to be gaining at present on 
journalistic efforts to print the news 
freely, although certain long-term influ- 
ences eventually may have an amelio- 
rative effect.*® 

In each instance where freedom has 
been lost, direct government control has 
either been preceded or accompanied 
by the more subtle intervention in the 
management or the utilization of the 
resources of the press. Often this inter- 
vention is made in its initial stages “on 
behalf of the press” and in the name of 
“freedom.” 

Concentration of ownership in press 
enterprises and monopolies in auxiliary 
sectors of the economy may pose direct 
threats to press freedom and invite gov- 
ernmental intervention and _ possibly 
ultimate control. No freedom of the 
press exists without freedom of enter- 
prise, and the wider the representation 
and variety of ownership the more au- 
thentic and secure is the press’ freedom. 


“4 Tbid., pp. 199-201. 

On this latter point, and also for a possible 
method of classifying factors in degrees of press 
control, see Raymond B. Nixon, “Factors Re- 
lated to Freedom in National Press Systems,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 37:13-28 (Winter 1960); 
also the article by Bradley S. Greenberg in this 
issue. 





“To hold that the newspaper must arrive at the doorstep before the tele- 
vision set is turned on is to invite sheer frustration. It is surrender to 
admit that a news medium, providing entertainment as well, cannot com- 
pete with an amusement medium that also provides some news.”—CarRL E. 
LINDSTROM, in The Fading American Newspaper (New York: Doubleday 


& Co., 1960). 
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Additional Data on Variables Related to Press Freedom 


By BRADLEY S. 


> SEVERAL STUDENTS OF INTERNA- 
tional communications have proposed 
that the development of various press 
systems could be systematically related, 
if not directly traced, to certain classes 
of economic and cultural variables.’ Ac- 
cording to Nixon: 


. it long has been apparent that a 
particular kind of press or political sys- 
tem can develop only to the extent that 
certain variables . . . socioeconomic, 
cultural and otherwise ... make it 
possible.? 


Nixon recently carried such theoreti- 
cal notions a step further in operation- 
alizing these variables and then con- 
ducting an empirical investigation. The 
present study is an example of a rather 
rare occurrence in communications re- 
search in that it provides an independ- 
ent replication of Nixon’s investigation 
of comparative press systems. 

In Nixon’s study, the press systems 
of more than 80 countries were judg- 
mentally assigned positions on a five- 
point ordinal scale of government con- 
trol ranging from complete autonomy 
to complete authoritarianism. Correla- 
tions of the scale positions with three 
cultural, economic and press factors 
were then determined. Each factor was 
found to be significantly related to the 
judgmental scale of press freedom. 

The present project was conducted 
independently of—actually in ignorance 


*This study was conducted under the auspices 
of the University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism and the Mass Communications Research 
Center where Dr. Greenberg is a postdoctoral 
research fellow and lecturer. The author is grate- 
ful for the critical guidance of Profs. Ralph O. 
Nafziger and Percy H. Tannenbaum. 

1Wilbur Schramm, “The Challenge to Com- 
munication Research,” in Ralph O. Nafziger and 
David M. White (eds.), Introduction to Mass 
Communications Research (Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1958), and Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, “Factors Related to Freedom 
in National Press Systems,” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 37:13-28 (Winter 1960). 

2 Nixon, op. cit., p. 13. All subsequent refer- 
ences to Nixon’s data are to this article. 


GREENBERG* 


of—Nixon’s rationale and procedure. 
Nevertheless, data on the identical vari- 
ables plus a fourth factor were com- 
piled for a sample of 32 nations. Each 
variable was analyzed in terms of its 
relationship to the existing level of press 
freedom in the nations investigated. In 
addition, the inter-relationships among 
these several factors which are pre- 
sumably associated with the emergence 
of free press systems were examined. 

It may, in itself, be of some heuristic 
value to compare the findings of the 
present study with those of Nixon, but 
the investigation of additional relation- 
ships is of subsequent theoretical im- 
port for a comparative analysis of na- 
tional press systems. 


PROCEDURE 


Data on the four social and press 
variables were gathered from reports 
made available through UN agencies 
and from a special summary chart pre- 
pared by Stanford University. The data 
concurred in essence with that pre- 
sented by, Nixon from similar sources. 
The 32 countries were, again fortui- 
tously, among those included in Nixon’s 
larger sample. These countries were se- 
lected because available data were ade- 
quate for all variable categories. No 
Communist-bloc nations were included 
in the present study. Nixon performed 
separate analyses with his sample both 
including and excluding satellite coun- 
tries. 


’The assistance of Prof. Wayne Danielson, of 
the University of North Carolina, in making this 
chart available is acknowledged. 

*The countries were Argentina (7.5), Aus- 
tralia (9.5), Austria (9.5), Colombia (2.5), 
Communist China (2.5), Cuba (1.5), Denmark 
(9.5), Dominican Republic (3.0), Egypt (2.5), 
England (9.5), Finland (9.5), Greece (7.0), In- 
donesia (3.0), Iraq (4.0), Ireland (8.5), Italy 
(7.5), Japan (9.5), Jordan (2.5), Mexico (7.5), 
Norway (9.5), Paraguay (2.5), Saudi Arabia 
(1.5), South Korea (3.5), Sweden (9.5), Switzer- 
land (9.0), Syria (1.5), Turkey (4.0), United 
States (9.5), Venezuela (2.0), West Germany 
(9.0), Yugoslavia (3.5), and Canada (9.5). 
Scores here are those derived from our judg- 
mental scale of press freedom. 





Variables Related to Press Freedom 


TABLE | 
Matrix of Correlations (tau) Among Press Freedom Variables* 





Variable, as at Left 


(3) (4) (1) (Nixon) 





Literacy 
Per Capita Income 
Daily Circulation/1000 
Number of Dailies 

(I) Freedom Scale 


83 42 74 
66 37 61 (.73) 
44 PY (.70) 

ae — 

(.85) 


(.76) 


*The last column contains the correlation coefficients obtained by Nixon between his press freedom 
scale and three of the variables used in the present study in addition to the correlation with the free- 


dom scale used here. 





The three independent variables com- 
mon to both studies were 


1) per capita income, 

2) literacy rate, and 

3) newspaper circulation per thou- 
sand inhabitants. 


The additional variable included in 
the present project was the number of 
daily newspapers in a given country. 

The dependent variable consisted of 
a judgmental assessment of the level of 
press freedom existing in each country. 
The period assessed was 1956-58. A 
range of two years was necessary to 
acquire sufficient information for a rea- 
sonable evaluation. The level of press 
freedom for each nation was subse- 
quently correlated with the four socio- 
economic and press variables cited. 

Ten criteria were established to as- 
sess the level of press freedom. The 
freedom scale was based on an assess- 
ment of government controls dealing 
with access to news, the domestic press 
in general, and the foreign press. These 
three major areas were defined by 10 
sub-categories, as follows: 


A. Access to News: 1) Availability 
of news sources; 2) Movement and ac- 
tivity of reporters in seeking news; 3) 
Availability of multiple sources (i.e., 
other than government doctrine). 


B. Domestic Press: 1) Legal, quasi- 
legal restrictions on content; 2) Eco- 
nomic impositions (e.g., newsprint con- 
trol, taxes); 3) Police or military sup- 
pression; 4) Prior or post-publication 
censorship. 


C. Foreign Press: 1) Entrance of 
correspondents; 2) Movement of corre- 
spondents; 3) Prior or post-publication 
censorship of dispatches. 


These criteria differ from those used 
by Nixon. His primary criteria were 
“expert” judgments of the level of press 
freedom in the sample of countries. 
Subsequently, he examined seven meth- 
ods by which controls could be imposed 
on the press—e.g., seizure, personnel, 
censorship. The countries were rated 
in terms of such controls and the re- 
sultant scores were then correlated with 
the earlier judgmental ratings. The cor- 
relation coefficient between these two 
independent ratings was .96. Nixon 
then used the judgments of the panel 
of experts as his criterion. 

For each of the 10 criteria in the 
present study, a nation was assigned a 
value of 0, .5, or 1.0 (0 = near-total 
government control; .5 = some control, 
some freedom; 1.0 = near-complete 
freedom from government restrictions). 
Thus, the press freedom scale ranged 
from 0 to 10 when summed across the 
10 items, each of which was given equal 
weight. This provided a semi-empirical 
scale derived from judgmental ratings.° 


5 Data were compiled from reports of the In- 
ternational Press Institute, the Inter-American 
Press Association and the New York Times. 
Assessment of the data was made by the author 
and no reliability check was performed. 
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RESULTS 


Table 1 contains the matrix of cor- 
relation coefficients among the five vari- 
ables. It also includes the correlations 
Nixon found between his press freedom 
scale and the three variables which are 
common to both studies. 

Each of the variables examined here 
is highly and positively correlated (p < 
01) with freedom of the press as de- 
termined by the scale described above. 
The correlations Nixon obtained with 
his scale were also significant at the .01 
level. Further, none of the correlations 
obtained in the present study differs 
significantly from those presented by 
Nixon. In fact, the correlation between 
the two sets of ratings of press freedom 
for the 32 countries included in both 
studies was highly significant (Rho = 
851, p < .001). 

Although different judges utilized dif- 
ferent criteria to ascertain the level of 
press freedom in each of the countries, 
there was marked agreement in the 
judgmental evaluations. Indeed, the sim- 
ilarity between the two sets of correla- 
tions across all variables is particularly 
striking. 

Quite apart from the individual cor- 
relations, the really critical factor here 
may be the extent to which the four 
variables taken together can be related 
to the press freedom scores. That is, 
what is the multiple correlation between 
the set of four variables (ranks on the 
independent variables) and the press 
freedom score (the dependent variable) ? 

The multiple correlation, from Table 
1, between the four variables and the 
press freedom score is .899.° Thus, we 
have accounted for 81% of the vari- 
ance (of the press freedom score) in 
terms of the independent variables used 
in the present study. When only the 
three independent variables common to 
both studies are analyzed—per capita 


® The tau correlations did not meet the require- 
ments of the multiple correlation problem. Sub- 
sequently, rank-order correlations (rho) were 
computed and used in this analysis. 


income, literacy rate and newspaper cir- 
culation—the multiple correlation equals 
.844, thereby accounting for 71% of 
the variance. The addition of the fourth 
variable—number of daily newspapers 
—adds 10% to the total amount of 
variance (of press freedom) accounted 
for. 

Thus, it is possible to account for as 
much as 81% of the variance in press 
freedom scores across the sample of 
countries with a relatively small set of 
variables. Schramm and Carter have 
suggested more than a dozen other vari- 
ables which, when examined, may ac- 
count for a greater amount of the vari- 
ation in existing press freedom.’ On the 
other hand, such additional variables 
may be highly intercorrelated among 
each other or with those used here and, 
thus, not truly independent criteria for 
evaluating the level of press freedom. 

A further step in this particular an- 
alysis would be the generation of pre- 
dictions about the level of press free- 
dom in countries not included in the 
present study. For this purpose, regres- 
sion coefficients were computed for the 
four independent variables and the mul- 
tiple-regression equation solved. The 
resultant equation was: 


X, = .83 + .360X, — .060X, 
+ .376X, + .274X, 


where X,; = rank in press freedom 
score; X, = rank in rate of literacy; 
X, = rank in per capita income; X, = 
rank in daily newspaper circulation per 
1,000 inhabitants; and X, = rank in 
number of daily newspapers. 

I must caution, however, against the 
general application of this prediction 
equation. The original correlations were 
based on rank data and subsequent pre- 
dictions for countries not included in 
the original set of 32 would be relative 
to the original grouping. 


tWilbur Schramm and Richard F. Carter, 
“Scales for Describing National Communication 
Systems,” an unpublished paper available through 
the Institute for Communication Research, Stan- 
ford University. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages 
Of Weekly Newspaper Work* 


> A FEW PIONEER STUDIES HAVE BEEN 
made of the role of the newspaperman. 
Most of those studies have been con- 
cerned with the daily newspaper and 
with the way in which the employee of 
the daily does his job. 

The present research is an attempt to 
extend the study of the newspaper- 
man’s role in two directions. First, 
weekly newspaper rather than daily 
personnel were surveyed. Second, the 
investigation was not concerned with 
how the employee does his job, but 
rather, with how he views his job. 


PROCEDURE 


A typical “job satisfaction” question- 
naire, similar to those used by indus- 
trial psychologists, was used. Some of 
the questions were those routinely used 
by the psychologists. (“Do you get as 
much enjoyment from your work as 
from your spare time?”) Some were de- 
signed specifically for weekly newspa- 
per personnel. (“Do you think that the 
public believes that daily newspapers 
are more important than weekly news- 
papers?”) 

Thirty Northern California weekly 
newspapermen were given the 15-item 
questionnaire. Of the 30 respondents, 
17 were in positions of primary respon- 


*The authors would like to thank members of 
the California Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
who cooperated in this study. 

‘ 


sibility (editors and/or publishers) and 
13 were reporters or managerial em- 
ployees. For comparison, a group of 15 
advanced journalism majors at the 
University of California were given the 
questionnaire and asked to answer as 
they “thought a weekly newspaperman 
would answer.” 

All 15 items were arbitrarily as- 
signed a “correct” answer. This was the 
answer the investigators believed indi- 
cated “satisfaction” with the job. Items 
were scored in terms of the number of 
“satisfied” answers. 


RESULTS 


The total newspaper group agreed 
(93%) that work is as enjoyable as 
leisure time, that the community is ap- 
preciative when the paper does a good 
job, and that responsibility is more im- 
portant than job-security. 

Agreement decreases after that: Thus 
67% felt they were regarded as profes- 
sional men. The same percentage re- 
ported that their printing plants were 
adequate. 

Greatest dissatisfaction seemed to be 
caused by time pressure and staff limi- 
tations. Only 3% reported that they 
could do no better job, even with more 
time. Only 10% felt that increased 
staff would not result in a better news- 
paper. 

In general, the weekly newspaper- 
men seemed satisfied with physical fa- 
cilities and with the “social climate” of 
their work, but they felt they could do 
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a better job with more time and a 
larger staff. 

Editors and publishers vs. others: In 
general, employees agreed with their 
bosses. They differed significantly on 
only one question. More than 80% of 
the editors and publisheis reported that 
their working hours were too long. On 
the other hand, more than 60% of the 
employees said that their hours were 
not too long. 

“Satisfied” vs. “unsatisfied” newspa- 
permen: The total professional group 
was divided into two equal sub-groups. 
The “satisfied” group was composed of 
the 15 who gave the most satisfied an- 
swers; the “unsatisfied” group, of those 
who gave the least.* 

In general, both groups gave similar 
responses: they were satisfied with the 
same things, dissatisfied with the same 
things. The difference was essentially 
one of degree, not of direction. On six 
of the questions, however, there was a 
significant difference between the two 
groups. 

The largest difference indicated that 
only 40% of those who were unsatis- 
fied with their work found their print- 
ing plant adequatefi while 93% of the 
satisfied group found it adequate. 

Too, the unsatisfied group was less 
likely to believe that a weekly offers an 
adequate return on investment. 

Three of the differences between the 
two groups related to the prestige of 
the weekly and of working on one. The 
unsatisfied group more often believed 
that the public thinks the daily more 
important than the weekly. They be- 
lieved that the weekly has trouble keep- 
ing good reporters after it gets them. 
In addition, they reported that local 
businessmen were not convinced of the 


1A comparison of the two groups gives empiri- 
cal support for the arbitrary scoring. On 13 of 
the 15 questions, the “satisfied” group gave a 
higher proportion of “‘satisfied’’ answers. One ex- 
ception was the question on time. Those less 
satisfied felt they could do no better job even with 
more time. On the importance of job security, 
the groups responded in the same way. 


value of advertising in a weekly, and 
that the community itself fails to regard 
the weekly newspaperman as a profes- 
sional. 

How students see the job: The jour- 
nalism students generally agreed with 
the newspaper personnel, but there 
were significant differences. Students 
underestimated the working hours re- 
quired of the weekly newspaperman. 
Over 90% of the students believed that 
newspapermen would not feel their 
working hours too long, whereas only 
37% of the total newspaper group 
were satisfied with the amount of time 
the job requires. 

Three-fourths of the students felt 
newspapermen would be willing to 
move to another community if there 
were a chance to produce a better 
newspaper. Fewer than half the news- 
papermen said they would move. 

The students were more likely than 
the total group (and more likely than 
even the unsatisfied working newspaper- 
men) to believe that the public views 


dailies as more important than week- 
lies, that weeklies have trouble keeping 
good reporters, and that the weeklies 
offer an inadequate return on invest- 
ment. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Thirty weekly newspapermen were 
given a typical job satisfaction ques- 
tionnaire. Comparisons were made be- 
tween those in executive positions and 
employees, between those most and 
least satisfied with weekly newspaper 
work, and between the professionals 
and a group of 15 advanced journalism 
majors at the University of California. 

In general, a majority of the profes- 
sionals seemed satisfied with the pres- 
tige and returns of their work and with 
their physical facilities. Most of them 
felt that they could do a better job with 
more time and a larger staff. 

There was little difference between 
editors /publishers and other employees, 
execept that executives felt their work- 
ing hours were too long. However, 
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there were several large differences be- 
tween the satisfied and unsatisfied 
groups. Those who were unsatisfied 
were much more inclined to criticize 
the printing plant. And they appeared 
to believe that the weekly cannot com- 
pete with the daily in prestige. 

In view of job satisfaction studies in 
other areas, we might expect that the 
prestige factor is even more important 
than the problem of adequate physical 
facilities. 

Students expect the weekly newspa- 
perman to feel even more strongly 
that dailies are more important than 
weeklies. Although instructed to “an- 
swer these questions the way you think 
a weekly newspaperman would,” stu- 
dents’ answers presumably reflect their 
own opinions, at least partially. Their 
answers may be an indication that the 
potentially different and valuable role 
of the weekly has not been stressed in 
course work. 

Although Northern California weekly 
newspapermen and University of Cali- 
fornia journalism students may be atyp- 
ical, the relatively simple technique of 
administering job satisfaction tests to 
professionals and students alike appears 
to tell us something about how news- 
paper work is viewed. And comparison 
of student responses with those of pro- 
fessionals may give us insight into neg- 
lected course work areas. 

JEAN S. KERRICK 
PHILIP F, GRIFFIN 
University of California 


A Revised Check List of Indian 
War Correspondents, 1866-9 


in 1940 THE LATE ELMO SCOTT 
Watson presented a checklist of war 


correspondents who covered Indian 
wars in the American West during the 
years 1866-91.' Basically, the list was 
accurate, although Professor Watson 


1Elmo Scott Watson, “The Indian Wars and 
the Press, 1866-1867,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
17:301-12 (Dec. 1940). 


had not yet completed his research at 
that time, nor did he before his death. 
Subsequent research has added a few 
names and corrected one. Like the orig- 
inal checklist, the new names are those 
of accredited correspondents rather 
than stringers or volunteers. 

Watson’s list came from several 
years’ research into newspaper files, his- 
torical society records, biographies and 
other printed sources, plus interviews 
and an extensive correspondence with 
persons throughout the United States. 
Most of the additional names, and the 
correction, were added through study 
of newspapers. 

In the following list, each name pre- 
ceded by an asterisk represents a 
change; the remainder are those re- 
ported by Watson in his original check- 
list. 


CROOK’S OREGON-CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN, 1867 
*Joseph Wasson, Owyhee Avalanche (Silver 
City, Idaho), San Francisco Evening Bulletin. 
“RED CLOUD’S WAR”, 1866-67 


Ridgeway Glover—Frank Leslie’s 
Newspaper. (Killed near Fort Phil 
Wyo., Sept. 17, 1866.) 


Illustrated 
Kearney, 


HANCOCK EXPEDITION, 1867 


Theodore R. Davis—Harper’s Weekly. 


Henry M. Stanley—St. Louis Weekly Democrat, 
New York Tribune. 


MEDICINE LODGE PEACE TREATY, OCTOBER 1867 


——Baker—St. Louis——. 

George Center Brown—Cincinnati Commercial. 

H. J. Budd—Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 

——Bulkeley—New York Herald. 

William Fayel—St. Louis Republican. 

S. F. Hall—Chicago Tribune. 

John D. Howland—Harper’s Weekly. 

Thomas W. Knox—New York Herald. 

Milton W. Reynolds—Kansas State Journal, To- 
peka; New York World, Chicago Times. 

Henry M. Stanley—St. Louis Weekly Demo- 
crat, New York Tribune, Lawrence (Kan.) Trib- 
une. 

James E. Taylor—Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 


WASHITA CAMPAIGN, 1868-69 


DeBenneville Randolph Keim—New York Her- 
ald. 


1871-73 


*Robert D. Bogart—San Francisco Chronicle. 

*Alexander McKay—San Francisco Evening 
Bulletin, Yreka Union. 

*William Mitchell Bunker—San Francisco Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


MODOC WAR, 
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*William Simpson—London Illustrated News. 

*Samuel A. Clarke—New York Times special 
from Salem, Ore. 

Edward Fox—New York Herald. 

H. Wallace Atwell—San Francisco Chronicle, 
Sacramento Recorder, Chicago Inter-Ocean, Yreka 
Journal. 

*Col. H. G. Shaw—San Francisco Chronicle 
(execution only). 

*William Turner—San Francisco Evening Bulle- 
tin, Associated Press (execution only). 

° , Washington Chronicle (execution only). 

° , Cincinnati Enquirer (execution only). 
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STANLEY EXPEDITION, 1873 
(NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD SURVEY) 
*Samuel June Barrows—New York Tribune. 

° » New York Herald. 


CUSTER BLACK HILLS EXPEDITION, 1874? 


*Nathan H. Knappen—Bismarck Tribune. 
William E. Curtis—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


JENNEY-NEWTON EXPEDITION TO BLACK HILLS, 1875 


Reuben B. Davenport—New York Herald. 
Thomas C. MacMillan—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


CROOK’S BIG HORN AND YELLOWSTONE EXPEDITION, 
18768 
Reuben B. Davenport—New York Herald. 
John F. Finerty—Chicago Times. 
Thomas C. MacMillan—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Robert E. Strahorn—Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver; Omaha Republican, Cheyenne Sun. 
Joseph Wasson—San Francisco Alta California, 
New York Tribune, Philadelphia Press. 


TERRY’S YELLOWSTONE EXPEDITION, 1876 


Mark Kellogg—Bismarck Tribune, New York 
Herald. (Killed with Custer.) 

Charles S. Diehl—Chicago Times. 

James William (Phocion) Howard—Chicago 
Tribune. 

Barbour Lathrop—San Francisco Evening Bul- 
letin. 

Mills—New York Times. 

James J. O’Kelly—New York Herald. 

° Talbot—Has been variously identified as 
representing one of Frank Leslie’s papers, New 
York Graphic and New York World. 

*Charles St. G. Stanley—Frank Leslie’s. 


CROOK’S POWDER RIVER EXPEDITION, 1876 


*Jerry Roche—New York Herald. 
*Robert E. Strahorn—Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver. 


NEZ PERCE WAR, 18774 


*Thomas A. Sutherland—Portland Standard, 
New York Herald. 

*Charles S. Diehl—Chicago Times. 

*Jerome B. Stillson—New York Herald. 


2 Since the author’s research dealt only with ac- 
tive military expeditions against hostile Indians, 
information relative to exploratory expeditions 
such as the Custer Black Hills Expedition has 
been incidental. 

%To avoid confusion to future researchers, it 
should be noted that Capt. A. S. Burt, an infan- 
try officer, also wrote for the Chicago Tribune— 
perhaps much more than Strahorn did. 
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TERRY PEACE COMMISSION TO SITTING BULL, 1877 


Charles S. Diehl—Chicago Times. 

Jerome B. Stillson—New York Herald. 

Capt. H. C. Corbin—Washington Post, Colum- 
bus Dispatch. 


BANNOCK WAR, 1878 
*W. A. Goulder—Idaho Statesman, Boise. 


UTE CAMPAIGN, 1879 


*Jerome B. Stillson—New York Herald. 

*John C, Dyer—New York World and Chicago 
Tribune. 

*W. P. Boardman—Denver Tribune. 

*A. R. Johnson—New York Herald. (Circum- 
stantial identification only.) 

John F. Finerty—Chicago Times. 


CANADIAN BORDER TROUBLES WITH SIOUX, 1879-81 


Charles S. Diehl—Chicago Times. 
John F. Finerty—Chicago Times. 


APACHE CAMPAIGN, 1881 


John Wallace (Captain Jack) Crawford—New 
York Herald. 
John F. Finerty—Chicago Times. 


SIOUX DISTURBANCE, 1890-915 


——Albert—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Alfred Burkholder—New York Herald. 

*Charles W. Allen—New York Herald. 

*Edgar F. Medary—New York Herald. 

William F. Kelley—Nebraska State Journal, 
Lincoln. 

*Carl Smith—Omaha World-Herald. 

*Thomas H. Tibbles—Omaha World-Herald. 

Will Cressey—Omaha Bee. 

*Charles H. Copenharve—Omaha Bee. 

Edward B. Clark—Chicago Tribune. 

*Irving Hawkins—Chicago Tribune. 

*Charles G. Seymour—Chicago Herald. 

Edward A. O’Brien—Associated Press. 

*John A. McDonough—New York World. 

*Dent H. Robert—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

*Guy Butler—Duluth Tribune. 

° Boylan—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Frederic Remington—Harper’s Weekly. 

*Warren K. Moorehead—lIllustrated American, 
New York. 

Mrs. Teresa Howard Dean—Chicago Herald. 

George H. Harries—Washington Star. 

Sam T. Clover—Chicago Herald. 


OLIVER KNIGHT 


Indiana University 


‘Diehl and Stillson were not assigned to cover 
the Nez Perce campaign, but they are included 
here because they happened to be with General 
Terry when he received word of General Miles’ 
battle with the Nez Perce in the Bear Paw Moun- 
tains and of the final surrender of Chief Joseph. 

5The additions here are represented by Wat- 
son’s later research, reflected in his article, ‘The 
Last Indian War, 1890-91—A Study of News- 
paper Jingoism,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 20: 
205-19 (Sept. 1943). The author has done no 
additional research in connection with’ the 
Wounded Knee incident. 
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A Simple Technique for 
Describing Time Trends 


(@ IT IS FREQUENTLY NECESSARY IN 
media, opinion and market research to 
determine if a trend has taken place 
over a period of time and to have a 
quantitative measure of the consistency 
of the trend. While there are numerous 
techniques for such measurement, they 
are often relatively difficult to compute, 
overly precise, or depend on unverified 
assumptions (e.g., least-squares meth- 
od). At the other extreme is the visual 
inspection of data, which fails to give a 
numerical index and is difficult to com- 
pare with other verbal trend descrip- 
tions. 

In the Development Division of the 
Curtis Publishing Co. Research Depart- 
ment, the time-worn rank correlation 
method has been found admirably 
suited for detecting if a trend exists, the 
direction of the trend and its consisten- 
cy. It is expressed in a convenient 
numerical form which is sufficiently 
precise to compare with other such fig- 
ures, takes into account all the data, is 
nonparametric (i.e., does not depend on 
various assumptions required by other 
statistical measures), statistical signifi- 
cance can be determined by reference 
to a table, and the statistic is quickly 
computed.’ It is also easily interpreted, 


1The Spearman Rank Correlation method is 
the one used in this paper (Formula: r = 1 — 
6 = D? 
N—N ); for other formulae and tables of sig- 
nificance see Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statis- 
tics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956). 


the limits being a perfectly consistent 
upward trend indicated by +1.00, a 
perfectly consistent downward trend by 
—1.00, and holding steady or no trend 
by zero. 

At Curtis it has been frequently used 
in determining trends in readership of 
different kinds of printed matter and/or 
by different kinds of people within the 
audience. The first known application 
of the technique was in an analysis of 
newspaper comics reading at the School 
of Journalism Research Division of the 
University of Minnesota.? 

In assigning ranks to the time period, 
rank one should be assigned to the most 
recent time period; in assigning ranks 
to the other variable, the largest figure 
gets rank one. In this way, the sign of 
the coefficient will correctly indicate 
the direction of the trend, a minus (—) 
coefficient for a declining trend and a 
plus (+) for a rising trend, as in the 
example shown in Table 1. 

One hardly needs rank correlation or 
any other measure, of course, in the 
case of obvious trends like those above. 
It is in the evaluation and comparison 
of less perfect trends that such a meth- 
od is most useful. 

One limitation of the rank correla- 
tion method is that it merely indicates 
direction and consistency of a trend— 
it does not measure the magnitude of 
the change. For example, a perfectly 
consistent increase from 10 to 15 in a 


2? Jack B. Haskins and Robert L. Jones, “Trends 
in Newspaper Reading: Comic Strips, 1949-54,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 32:422-433 (Fall 1955). 


TABLE | 
Average Readership by Years (Fictitious Data) 





Year 1956 1957 1958 
(Rank) (5) (4) (3) 


1959 1960 
(2) (1) 


Correlation 
With Time 





57% 58% 
(Rank) (3) (2) 
Fiction 65% 57% 
(Rank) (1) (3) 
Articles 60% 64% 
(Rank) (4) (2) 


Editorials 


56% 55% 
(4) (5) 
50% 62% 
(5) (2) 
65% 61% 
(1) (3) 


—.90; downward trend 
.00; steady, no trend 


+.70; upward trend 
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TABLE 2 


Magazine X: Trends in Readership by Age and Subject Matter, 
January-November, 195X 





Content 


Age of Readers 





Categories 


Under 30 


30 - 40 45 & Over All Readers 





Category A 
Category B 
Category C 
All Content 


*Statistically significant at .05 level. 


—.16 
+.40 
+.25 
+.26 


—.63* 
+.52* 
+.13 
+.31 


—.56* 
+.44 
+.08 
+.26 





time period would show the same per- 
fect upward trend (+1.00) as a per- 
fectly consistent increase from 10 to 
100. 

Neither does the measure indicate 
the shape of a trend; an accelerating 
decrease (20, 19, 17, 14, 10), a decel- 
erating decrease (20, 16, 13, 11, 10) or 
a constant-rate decrease (20, 18, 16, 
14, 12) would each be indicated by 
—1.00 or perfect downward trend. 


Y@ THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLE _ILLUS- 
trates the utility of trend information of 
this sort in evaluating editorial mate- 
rial. Table 2 contains fictitious data 
from a fictitious magazine; the figures 
indicate correlation with time over an 
11-month period—that is, each cell is a 
digest of 11 readership figures obtained 
in as many consecutive months. 


Interpretation of Table 2: Over-all 
readership has been tending upward in 
195X, though not markedly enough to 
be statistically significant (+.26). The 
upward trend appears, however, only 
among readers over 30; the readership 
tendency is generally downward among 
readers under 30 (—.33). 

Interest in Category A is down sig- 
nificantly (—.56) among readers of all 
age groups, though strongest among 
readers over 45 years old (—.63). On 
the other hand, readership of Category 
B shows an upward tendency (+.44), 
which is strongest among the older 
readers (+.52); even among the young- 
est readers, readership in Category B is 
holding steady (.00). The readership of 
Category C is holding steady, though 


among the younger readers there is a 
downward tendency (—.40). 

In brief, the weakest points of reader- 
ship appear to be among (a) younger 
readers and (b) in Category A. Other- 
wise, the readership tendency is upward. 


While the present examples deal only 
with editorial subject-matter, the meth- 
od is just as suitable for analyzing 
trends in advertising readership, public 
opinion, sales, share of market or any 
other data which can be rank ordered. 

Jack B. HAsKINS 
Research Department, 
Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia 


Commerce and Calvinism: The 
Journal of Commerce, 1827-65* 


YW Two EARLY 19TH CENTURY PHE- 
nomena which affected the historical 
development of the nation were the 
flowering of Protestant moral reform 
and the rise of New York City as the 
nation’s top port and commercial me- 
tropolis. Protestant reformers directed 
their zeal at intemperance, smoking, 
theaters, Sabbath-breaking and, inevi- 
tably, slavery. By 1827 the evangelical 
movement spawned about 30 religious 
newspapers in the country where a doz- 
en years earlier there had been none. 
Simultaneously, New York City was 
experiencing a spectacular commercial 


*Summary of an M.A. thesis in history, Rut- 
gers University, June 1960. 
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growth, accelerated by the opening of 
the Erie Canal in 1825. The city al- 
ready had surpassed Philadelphia in 
population, and was threatening its fi- 
nancial supremacy. New York’s rise at- 
tracted canny New England merchants 
who transplanted the Yankee’s religion 
and reforming zeal as well! as his busi- 
ness acumen. Successful businessmen 
used their wealth to promote good 
works in the Calvinist tradition, fur- 
thering Protestant reform through phi- 
lanthropy. 


Among them was Arthur Tappan, 
dry goods merchant and transplanted 
New Englander who founded the New 
York Journal of Commerce in 1827 
with the twin objectives of publishing a 
daily newspaper of general interest for 
businessmen and spreading moral en- 
lightenment. The prospectus for the 
Journal of Commerce was written by 
Samuel F. B. Morse, then a prominent 
portrait painter and nativist, who also 
may have been responsible for the 
newspaper’s name. Tappan also re- 
ceived help from Morse’s brothers, Sid- 
ney and Richard, proprietors of the 
New York Observer, an evangelical 
newspaper. Sidney formerly had edited 
the Boston Recorder, established in 
1816 as a Presbyterian organ. The 
Journal of Commerce rejected adver- 
tisements for theaters and lotteries, and 
engaged in no work on the Sabbath, 
even though this meant coming out late 
on Monday. 


The Journal of Commerce, entering 
the crowded field of New York journal- 
ism, was a losing venture. Having ad- 
vanced $30,000 the first year, Tappan 
asked his brother, Lewis, to take over. 
Lewis, who aided his brother in many 
benevolent activities, fired the editor, 
William Maxwell, whom he regarded as 
a sinecure, and gave greater responsi- 
bility to young Horace Bushnell, who 
had not yet decided upon a career in 
the pulpit. By the end of 1828, the 
Tappans worked out a plan which per- 
mitted David Hale and Gerard Hal- 


lock, both sons of New England minis- 
ters, to purchase the paper. Hale, who 
had been with the newspaper since the 
start and was “the personification of a 
Yankee,” became business manager. 
Hallock, founder of the Boston Tele- 
graph and formerly part owner of the 
Boston Recorder who was now part 
owner and editor of the New York Ob- 
server, became editor of the Journal of 
Commerce. Bushnell left to study law. 


Hale and Hallock put the Journal of 
Commerce on a right footing. While 
continuing the original policies, the 
newspaper pioneered in the develop- 
ment of newsgathering techniques. It 
used news schooners and a pony ex- 
press, and helped establish the Associ- 
ated Press, of which Hallock became 
the first president. 


The paper also became a spokesman 
for colonization and nativist doctrines. 
Despite the Tappans’ early connection 
with the paper, the Journal of Com- 
merce never was an abolitionist organ, 
the Tappans themselves having been col- 
onizationists at the time. The doctrines 
of the American Colonization Society, 
advocating the resettling of freed slaves 
in Africa, were especially popular with 
New Yorkers who had frequent deal- 
ings with Southern planters. Their pop- 
ularity declined after the formation in 
1833 of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, of which Arthur Tappan became 
the first president. But Hale and Hal- 
lock remained staunch colonizationists 
and New York became the scene of 
anti-abolition riots, one of which 
wrecked Lewis Tappan’s home. AIl- 
though they engaged in benevolent ac- 
tivities, Hale and Hallock could not 
match the Tappans in philanthropy. 
They also objected to the formation of 
abolition societies in the Congregational 
churches with which they were associ- 
ated. 

The Journal of Commerce worked 
for various commercial reforms. Al- 
though it had opposed Jackson, the 
paper fought the powerful Nicholas 
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Biddle and the Bank of the United 
States, which was the last vestige of 
Philadelphia’s financial supremacy. The 
paper opposed unsound banking and 
monetary practices, government regu- 
lation of interest rates, imprisonment 
for debt, and trade unions, which it re- 
garded as “monopolies” inconsistent 
with the free trade principles which the 
paper endorsed. (William Cullen Bry- 
ant and William Leggett at the New 
York Evening Post had no trouble rec- 
onciling the two.) The Journal of Com- 
merce sought to place the granting of 
credit on a proper basis, backed bank- 
ruptcy legislation and supported politi- 
cal candidates whom it deemed polliti- 
cally independent. 


As early as 1844, a critic noted that 
the Journal’s early puritanical “peculi- 
arities” had been abandoned long ago, 
“leaving the money making .clause 
alone conspicuous on its sign.” As cot- 
ton loomed larger in the economy, the 
slavery controversy became more a 
question of business and law, and less 
of morality. Its foreign tonnage having 
doubled in the previous decade, New 
York’s position as a port was unrivaled 
in 1850. Its merchants were more de- 
pendent on the Southern trade than 
ever (to an extent not fully realized 
until the Panic of 1857, when the 
Western trade collapsed). So New York 
merchants greeted with relief the Com- 
promise of 1850 as ~ “final settlement” 
of the slavery question, and when an- 
tagonists immediately began working 
for its repeal, the Journal of Commerce 
launched a 10-year battle in defense of 
the Compromise and the status quo. 

Hale, who had opposed the Mexican 
War on moral grounds, died in 1849. 
Given free rein, Hallock helped organ- 
ize the Union Safety Committee which 
successfully supported pro-Compromise 
candidates for public office in New 
York State, regardless of political party. 
He endorsed the Nebraska-Kansas Bill, 
fought the emigrant aid societies, was 


horrified by the formation of the Re- 
publican party. He abandoned the 
Know-Nothings when they fraternized 
with abolitionists. He even quoted from 
the Bible and the clergy to defend slav- 
ery as an institution. 

Lincoln’s election made Hallock bit- 
ter. To the untractable Hallock, loyalty 
by definition meant fidelity to the law. 
He felt the Constitution was on his side 
and the South’s. He continued to es- 
pouse compromise doctrines. When 
New York merchants rallied to support 
the administration’s effort to crush the 
rebellion after the outbreak of war, the 
Journal of Commerce pleaded for con- 
ciliation. Finally, in August 1861 a 
grand jury branded the paper as dis- 
loyal and the postmaster banned it from 
the mails. Hallock had no recourse but 
to retire. Under William Cowper Prime 
and David Stone, the newspaper con- 
tinued as a copperhead sheet. When, on 
May 18, 1864, the Journal of Com- 
merce published a bogus “presidential 
proclamation,” President Lincoln or- 
dered publication suspended and the 
editors arrested, although the order was 
rescinded when it was determined the 
paper was the innocent victim of a 
hoax. 

The Journal of Commerce early in 
its career disavowed “religious” preten- 
sions, but insisted upon being a “ve- 
hicle of sound morals.” It preached a 
sticky morality which caused Philip 
Hone to describe the editors as “those 
pretenders to exclusive morality, patent 
religion, and extreme decency.” The 
paper failed, however, on the greatest 
moral issue of all—slavery—by sub- 
merging moral arguments under com- 
mercial ones which reflected the atti- 
tudes of the New York mercantile 
community. As for claims that there 
was a “higher law,” the Journal of 
Commerce recognized no law higher 
than the Constitution for public offi- 
cials to obey, even after secession. 

JoHN M. Havas 
Parlin, New Jersey 
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LINDSTROM, CarRL E., The Fading 
American Newspaper. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1960. 283 pp. $3.95. 


% IS THE DAILY NEWSPAPER PASSING 
from the American scene, destined to 
go the way of the ouija board and the 
nickel beer? Yes, in the view of Lind- 
strom, former executive editor of the 
Hartford Times and former professor 
of journalism at the University of 
Michigan. 

The author adduces a multitude of 
explanations for why the American 
newspaper is “fading.” The broadest 
reason he gives is that the newspaper 
industry has failed to respond intelli- 
gently to the competition of other com- 
munications media, notably television, 
and increasingly has become a business 
and nothing more. Yet even as a busi- 
ness, “the press has failed to do what 
every industry must do to survive— 
mobilize brains and money for re- 
search.” 


Lindstrom’s jabs are sharpest when 


he turns to specific criticisms of news- 
paper performance, and virtually no 
newspaper operation, from headline 
writing through ROP color to music 
criticism, escapes his acerbities. Most of 
the criticisms are familiar: the daily 
press is too preoccupied with deadlines 
and scoops, too parochial, too heavy on 
entertainment; the 5-W lead and pyra- 
mid story structure obfuscate compre- 
hension; chain and “group” ownerships 
often are unhealthy for the industry 
and rationalized as economic necessi- 
ties. 

No thinking student of the press will 
take issue with much of what Lind- 
strom has written. Still the book is not 
satisfying. For it suffers from a defi- 
ciency common to many efforts at press 
criticism: the failure to penetrate be- 
yond the level of superficiality in at- 
tempting to explain (where any attempt 
at explanation is made) poor press per- 
formance. The point often missed is 
that newspapers are part of the world 


and that they are neither much better 
nor much worse than the world in 
which they exist. This might be called 
the Age of Blandness, from which it 
follows that much of the press is bland; 
and one wishes that Lindstrom had 
given less space to discussing the “color 
cul-de-sac” and criticizing criticism and 
more to exploring the social milieu in 
which the press must flourish or fade. 

There is a hint or two that the author 
senses that there are more profound ex- 
planations for why the American news- 
paper is fading (if indeed it is) than 
the failure to respond intelligently to 
competition. But his perception seems 
blurred by a belief that if newspapers 
would only adopt the reforms he pre- 
scribes, the millenium would arrive 
with the morning paper. 

The book’s real value is that it repre- 
sents that happiest of aberrations: the 
cry of protest in an age of conformity. 
In this respect, Lindstrom wrote his 
own best tribute in paying homage to 
two outspoken publishers: “I do not 
agree with either (Raymond) Hoiles or 
(William) Loeb but I admire them as 
newspaper publishers who have the 
courage to refuse to conform to medi- 
ocrity—the courage to open their 
mouths, which is a good deal these days 
when journalism’s high priests do not 
seem to know that the First Amend- 
ment also sanctifies free speech.” 

D. L. SMITH 
University of Illinois 


BARGHOORN, FREDERICK C., The Soviet 
Cultural Offensive. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. 
353 pp. $7.50. 


W% PROFESSOR BARGHOORN SERVED AS 
press attaché at the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow before joining the department 
of political science of Yale University. 
He returned to Russia three times after 
1955 for more information and further 
study. 

He has amassed a vast storehouse of 
information, loosely related to the gen- 
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eral topic of the role of cultural diplo- 
macy in Soviet foreign policy (which is 
the subtitle of this book). Facts, anec- 
dotes, observations, speculations and 
apocrypha about politics and minutia of 
Soviet cultural exchanges range from 
tourism, exhibits, scientific and aca- 
demic contacts to the motives behind 
sending Russian wrestlers to Turkey and 
Uzbek dancers to Indonesia. The data 
are presented historically, geographical- 
ly, institutionally (with emphasis on 
patterns, controls, strategies) and or- 
ganizationally (with emphasis on agen- 
cies, training, planning). 

Professor Barghoorn believes that 
cultural exchange offers “rich opportu- 
nities for the facilitation of democratic, 
humanistic purposes,” i.e., our pur- 
poses. Unfortunately, these are largely 
thwarted by their purposes, by Soviet 
“cultural diplomacy” which “seems to 
be a perversion of cultural exchange 
and intercultural communication” be- 
cause it is calculated to “facilitate So- 
viet foreign policy objectives.” 

Seen from such a vantage point it is 
a regrettable perversion of liberal stand- 
ards that since 1925 “one of the mo- 
tives for popularizing Soviet culture 
abroad [was] the necessity for mobiliz- 
ing foreign intellectuals against alleged 
plans for military attack on Soviet 
Russia.” Yet, if one recalls the execu- 
tion of those “alleged plans” twice in 22 
years, costing 15 million in Soviet cas- 
ualties only the last time, such cultural 
motives might seem less perverted. Only 
similar lack of deeper reflection can 
find a sinister motive in the absence of 
“peace propaganda” during the war, 
and its revival in the atomic age. Ex- 
amples of techniques for training and 
conditioning “Soviet cadres for cultural 
combat” include the “conspicuous ob- 
servances of anniversaries of great for- 
eign writers, artists, and scientists,” and 
television presenting a Rumanian dele- 
gation, a Polish comedy, a Yugoslav 
ballet and a documentary on Pakistan 
all in one program. 

Such forced interpretations not only 


mar an otherwise informative book, but 
mark it as a product, rather than a 
fresh diagnosis, of cold war cultural 
mentality. When even “the overwhelm- 
ing cordiality of Soviet hospitality” 
(something this reviewer cannot com- 
plain about in his limited cultural con- 
tacts with Soviet agencies) is seen as 
“constituting a potent form of psycho- 
logical bribery,” we are at the dead-end 
of damning if they do and damning if 
they don’t. Now it should be obvious 
that insofar as any government takes an 
active role in the culture, foreign or 
domestic, it will act as a government 
and not merely as a wholesale distribu- 
tor. The Soviet government is able to 
assume such a role to a considerably 
greater extent than ours primarily be- 
cause it doesn’t need to serve private 
interests. This is the essence of the 
“perversion.” The rest of the argument 
stems merely from a frozen view of the 
positions of East and West in the ideo- 
logical conflict of our time. 

If I have not done full justice to the 
even-handed and temperate observa- 
tions also sprinkled through this book, 
it is because of my disappointment over 
the failure of its conception and design 
to match the profusion of data. As an 
encyclopedic chronicle of events and 
impressions, this is a unique and valu- 
able book. As a grand attempt to ana- 
lyze the global interplay of national, 
cross-national, revolutionary and coun- 
ter-revolutionary cultural efforts in a 
world inching toward nuclear disaster, 
it cannot be termed a success. 

GEORGE GERBNER 
University of Illinois 


DE ANDA, F. IBARRA, Las Mexicanas en 
el Periodismo. Mexico, D. F.: Im- 
prenta Mundial, 1935. 132 pp. 30 
pesos. 


Y THIS SECOND OF A TWO-VOLUME SE- 
ries on Mexican journalism by Ibarra is 
the best source of information concern- 
ing women of the Mexican press. The 
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book is now on sale in Mexico City 
bookstores after having been unavail- 
able for several years. 

The book seems too light, and even 
in places opinionated, to be termed a 
scholarly document. On the other hand, 
Las Mexicanas is hardly a monograph, 
for the author departs from his stated 
theme a number of times in attempts to 
philosophize, reminisce, inspire and 
perhaps cajole. The book appears to be 
too specialized to be accepted popu- 
larly. 

In spite of these conflicting elements, 
Ibarra’s pioneering work has undoubted 
value in providing a unique record of 
some outstanding but previously neg- 
lected women personalities in the col- 
orful history of Mexican journalism. 

Some of this lack of recognition 
Ibarra blames upon the ladies’ attitudes 
toward journalism. Too many of them 
want to make journalism feminine. 
They are partisans for femininity, Ibarra 
writes. 

“The women journalists who have 
succeeded treat everything with femi- 
nine logic but not as feminists,” Ibarra 
explains. 

The Mexican War of Independence 
from Spain gave the Southern republic 
its first woman journalist, Dofa Leona 
Martin Vicario. And heroic she was— 
hiding for five years in rebel camps 
while helping her distinguished hus- 
band, Attorney Andres Quintana Roos, 
write and print inflammatory, patriotic 
articles; escaping from a convent where 
she had been imprisoned by govern- 
ment authorities; smuggling news and 
printing equipment to her compatriots. 

One of Dofia Vicario’s most daring 
exploits places her in the class of out- 
standing heroines of freedom. One dark 
night she escaped from royalist head- 
quarters, disguising herself as a peon. 
She mounted a burro after filling two 
leather pulque bags with printing equip- 
ment, and rode past her royalist cap- 
tors. From that moment on Dofia Vi- 
cario was to dedicate her life to cre- 
ating new strength for the rebels’ cause 


of freedom for Mexico. This strength 
she offered through the power of her 
printing presses. 

The unpredictable change of pace, 
the “ladino” spirit of the book, should 
make Las Mexicanas appealing to the 
casual reader. The book apparently 
lacks solid research, but the many ob- 
stacles to such research in Mexico 
makes this fault somewhat understand- 
able. Clear portraits identify many of 
the news women described in the book. 
An index makes the data easy to use. 
The book is avowedly an expansion of 
a chapter in Ibarra’s earlier work, El 
Periodismo en Mexico. 

Las Mexicanas en el Periodismo of- 
fers basic information on the leading 
woman journalists in Mexico, a limited 
insight into the attitudes and techniques 
of semi-scholarly research in Latin 
America and a challenging demand for 
better understanding of the problems, 
conditions and triumphs of fellow news 
workers in the neighbor countries of 
North and South America. 

BRUCE UNDERWOOD 
University of Houston 


GOLLIN, ALFRED M., The Observer and 
J. L. Garvin, 1908-1914. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 445 
pp. $7.20. 


% HERE IN THIS BALANCED HISTORY OF 
the Northcliffe empire from 1908 to 
1914 is important evidence that should 
be evaluated by followers of the Sie- 
bert-Schramm-Peterson efforts to de- 
scribe the evolution of theories of mass 
communications. 

Gollin in The Observer and J. L. 
Garvin convincingly recreates the track 
of Garvin the editor as he bored to the 
very policy forming apparatus of Brit- 
ain and demonstrated the direct, naked 
power of the libertarian press. As an 
instrument of both Northcliffe and As- 
tor proprietorships, Garvin left his un- 
mistakable imprint on such fateful Brit- 
ish Acts as Irish Home Rule, constitu- 
tional limitation of the Lords, and the 
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Navy Act to achieve fleet parity with 
Germany in 1908 and 1909. Here may 
very well be described the political 
high-water mark of the free commercial 
press which claimed political power as 
its natural right. 

Stated in orthodox historical terms, 
the book documents the endeavors of 
Northcliffe to translate the commercial 
and popular power of the Daily Mail 
into political power for himself first by 
buying The Observer and then inducing 
Garvin to serve as his editor and his 
mentor. Perhaps it was Northcliffe’s 
early success in obtaining The Times 
(also described) that led to his rela- 
tively amiable parting with Garvin and 
The Observer, both of whom became 
allied with W. W. Astor. 

Journalism history teachers should 
be able to document, while press and 
society teachers should be able to spec- 
ulate with more accuracy, from this 
fascinating tale of “when editors were 
in power.” 

CHARLES E. HIGBIE 
University of Wisconsin 


Grotn, Otto, Die Unerkannte Kultur- 
macht. Vol. 1, Das Wesen des 
Werkes. Berlin: Verlag Walter de 
Gruyter, 1960. xvi + 648 pp. DM 
56. 

% DR. GROTH ATTEMPTS IN THE LATEST 
and perhaps most ambitious work of his 
long and distinguished career to meet 
the challenge of critics that students of 
journalism have not yet clarified basic 
theories of their field of teaching and 
research. They have not systematically 
laid foundations for their studies or de- 
fined the distinctive nature of their dis- 
cipline. Hence the title for the entire 
seven volumes which will deal specifi- 
cally with the periodical press. 

This introductory volume outlines 
the nature or character of the total 
work. It discusses definitively the char- 
acteristics and functions of the periodi- 
cal press—newspapers and magazines— 
and suggests a new term “Periodik” for 
these closely related publications. The 


choice of this inclusive designation fol- 
lows Italian and Spanish precedent. 
Succeeding volumes will deal with the 
nature, content, objectives, values and 
organization of the periodical press and 
the relationship of this press to the com- 
munity, society, economic systems, sci- 
ence, art and religion. 

The underlying purpose is, however, 
the development of theory. To Dr. 
Groth this does not mean that the work 
has no practical usefulness. He quotes 
the scientist Helmholtz to the effect that 
“nothing is more practical than a good 
theory.” 

Thirty years have passed since the ap- 
pearance in print of the author’s ency- 
clopedic four volumes on Die Zeitung. 
In 1934 Dr. Groth was dismissed by the 
Nazis from his editorship on the old 
and renowned Frankfurter Zeitung. He 
employed his enforced leisure by writ- 
ing and publishing several books on 
aspects of journalism and research and 
by gathering materials for the present 
work. The completed set will represent 
to him, now aged 85, the basic findings 
of a lifetime devoted to journalism. 

The scope and objectives of the proj- 
ect are far-reaching and important. To 
the American teacher of journalism it 
may well become a source book for 
theory and models or a useful reference 
in a course dealing with the relationship 
of press and society. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


PASQUALI, ANTONIO, ed., La Informa- 
cién Audiovisual, Caracas: Facultad 
de Humanidades y Educacion, Uni- 
versidad Central de Venezuela, 1960. 
278 pp. Apply. 

Y DESIGNED MAINLY TO PROVIDE LATIN 

American students with a source book 

of writing on audiovisual communica- 

tions, this anthology presents 33 out- 
standing articles selected and translated 
into Spanish by Professor Pasquali. 
Ranging over the world for his au- 
thorities, Pasquali includes selections by 
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Americans (John Battison, Nelson 
Bond, Robert Green, others), Italians 
(Angelo D’Alessandro, F. Paolone, R. 
Giordani), Hungarians (Bela Balazs), 
Frenchmen (André Bazin, Gilbert Co- 
hén-Séat, Georges Sadoul), Russians 
(Sergei Eisenstein, Vsedelov Pudovkin) 
and others. 

The articles cover every phase of au- 
diovisual communications from the 
technical (“Lighting for TV” by Batti- 
son), the sociology and psychology of 
cinema and television (“The Film as a 
Depictor of Social Problems” by Sieg- 
fried Kracauer), the theory of “audio- 
visual,” documentaries (“TY Documen- 
taries” by BBC’s Norman Swallow), 
through to the ideological (S. M. Eisen- 
stein’s 1928 declaration on “a Dialectic 
Approach to Film Form”). 

Selections from American authors 
stress the mechanical and technical as- 
pects of film-TV production. Other arti- 
cles are more concerned with the theo- 
retical approaches. 

For the student of visual communica- 


tions, this anthology represents a valu- 
able source for many articles difficult to 
find elsewhere in print. The student of 
written communications will find less of 
interest in this book. 


Jor B. VOGEL 
University of Florida 


Ono, HipEo, A Tale of Kawara-ban: A 
History of Mass Communication dur- 
ing the Yedo Period [1590-1868]. 
Tokyo, Japan: Yuzan-Kaku [publish- 
er], 8-2 Fujimi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, 
1960. In Japanese, illus. 361 pp. 
800 yen (ca. $2.25). 


WY THE AUTHOR OF THIS FASCINATING 
book is professor of journalism in So- 
phia University, Tokyo, and has served 
as president of the Japan Society for 
Journalistic Studies since its founding 
in 1951. Professor Ono is the oldest and 
most widely known scholar in the field 
of mass communication in Japan. His 
earlier Development of the Japanese 
Newspaper (also in Japanese), pub- 


lished in the 1920’s and now unfortu- 
nately out of print, is one of the stand- 
ard works on this subject. 

The literal translation of “Kawara- 
ban” is a tile engraving, the prints of 
which are treated in this book as the 
forerunner of the modern newspaper. 
Prior to the newspaper, Kawara-ban 
was the only real medium of mass com- 
munication in Japan. It was a custom to 
report current events in the form of 
songs and plays. They were printed on 
sheets of paper to be read aloud outside 
or hung on doors of stores. According 
to the ideas of news which prevailed 
even then, quick printing was essential. 
A single sheet Kawara-ban, therefore, 
was the most popular. Depending on 
the quantity of the news, two or three- 
sheet pamphlets also were printed and 
distributed. 

Professor Ono has traced back 350 
years to the origin of the Japanese Ka- 
wara-ban (1615) and compared it to the 
German Flugblatt printing which began 
in 1482. In his book he has had the col- 
laboration of other scholars and also of 
artists. Indeed, the numerous illustra- 
tions deserve as close scrutiny as the 
text. The first 16 full-page photographs 
successfully reproduce the simplicity 
and elegance of Japanese art and brush 
writing. Other illustrations include what 
is probably the oldest existing German 
Flugblatt print “An Expedition to Bra- 
zil” (1508); the oldest Japanese Ka- 
wara-ban, “The Fall of Osaka Castle” 
(1615); the famous print of “Perry’s 
Steam Engine,” and several news illus- 
trations of Tokyo earthquakes and the 
civil war. The pictures of alleged freaks 
and monstrosities, such as the two- 
headed man, remind one of similar 
content in the old English broadsides 
and ballads. 

The greatest value of the book, how- 
ever, is Prof. Ono’s keen insight in re- 
lating Kawara-ban to the political, so- 
cial and cultural progress of the Japa- 
nese people. In spite of the limited free- 
dom of the press to deal with opinions 
and ideas under the feudal system, Ka- 
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wara-ban had an important place in the 
emergence of mass communication in 
Japan. The author discusses obscenity, 
political subversion and censorship, and 
the perils of Kawara-ban as mass media 
under political and social dictatorships. 

Six major parts make up the book: 
introduction (the origin, definition, cul- 
tural value of Kawara-ban); develop- 
ment of Kawara-ban (chronological, 
categorical classifications such as war 
correspondence, natural disasters, hu- 
man interests); various types of mass 
media (a doll play, a festival song, an 
extemporaneous drama); content analy- 
sis (a series of revenge, social virtue, 
human interest stories); Kawara-ban as 
mass communication media (natural 
disaster news, political news, political 
and social propaganda, information 


media and yellow journalism); and the 
social function of Kawara-ban. 
Professor Ono brings out in a striking 
way the shift from subjective to objec- 
tive reporting during the crucial “Tem- 
po Reformation” in Japanese history. 


This was close to the time that an 
American naval officer, Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry, arrived (1853) with 
four U.S. warships and demanded that 
Japan open trade with American mer- 
chant ships. One section critically pre- 
sents the remarkable functions played 
by Kawara-ban with regard to national 
and international affairs in both news 
and editorials, and its effects on the de- 
velopment of the political, social and 
moral behavior of the Japanese people. 
During the “Golden Age” of yellow 
journalism in Japan, Kawara-ban cov- 
ered all phases of sensational news— 
murder, satire, humor, suicide, seduc- 
tion and rape. Some titles are “An 
Eight-Year-Old Girl Gives Birth to a 
Baby Boy,” “Tatsume’s Love and Sui- 
cide,” and “A Lie Contest in Yedo.” 
The book is a fruit of more than 30 
years of research on the part of the 
author and his collaborators. Professor 
Ono’s greatest triumph is in his harvest- 
ing of original materials. This in itself 
could serve any journalism scholar as 


an example of patient, thorough and 
skilled research; yet the author’s ac- 
count of it has the emotional power and 
charm of poetry. The Japanese member 
of this reviewing team commented: 
“This is one of the liveliest books of 
scholarship I have ever read. Though a 
profound scholar, the author is utterly 
free from the smell of old books and 
rusted antiques. He has assembled his 
material with care and shaped it with 
vivacity and elegance.” 

It is to be hoped that some publisher 
in the United States or England will see 
the possibilities of this book and will 
bring out an English-language edition. 
Meanwhile, the intriguing illustrations 
alone make the Japanese edition, at its 
modest price, almost a “must” for any 
well-rounded journalism library. 

HARUE OYAMA 
RAYMOND B. NIXON 
University of Minnesota 


PETERS, STANISLAW, Ilustracja Prasowa. 
Cracow, Poland: Press Research 
Center, 1960. In Polish, 74 illus. 
265 pp. 50 zlotys (ca. $2). 


% HERE IS ANOTHER NEW FOREIGN 
book well worth adding to the libraries 
of American schools of journalism. As 
the title indicates, it is a general text on 
“press illustrations,” beginning with the 
early woodcuts but devoting most of its 
pages to modern press photography. 
Although the language will bar most of 
us from reading the text, nearly every- 
one will find something of interest in 
the 74 halftone illustrations, many of 
them full page in size. These include 
striking examples of great news pic- 
tures from both East and West. 

Mr. Peters is one of Poland’s leading 
authorities on press photography. The 
excellence of his work calls attention 
once more to the fact that in technical 
fields, where it is least likely to run 
afoul of ideological restrictions, press 
research in East Europe differs little 
from that of the West.—R.B.N. 
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DAVENPORT, WALTER and DERIEUX, 
JAMES, Ladies, Gentlemen & Editors. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1960. 386 pp. $4.95. 


W% TWO FORMER COLLIER’S EDITORS 
have contributed a somewhat uneven 
collection of 17 articles mostly about 
19th and early 20th century magazine 
editors and their magazines. They con- 
clude in their foreword, “Our studies 
show plainly that editors, not writers, 
make magazines.” Even if this were 
nearly as true now as it might have 
been a century ago, it does not follow 
that editors make the best books. The 
articles in this book are mainly edited 
together from pieces contained in the 
magazines they treat. 


They succeed in communicating 
some of the flavor of the magazines and 
the issues and scandals of their era. Un- 
fortunately, the communication is of 
the uncritical “Gee Whiz” type, lacking 
any disciplined attempt to put the edi- 
tors or their magazines into perspective. 
The admiring but rather flat portrait of 
Edward Bok and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is followed by a separate piece 
on the exposure of medical quackery 
(with more emphasis on quackery than 
exposure). The article on McClure’s 
and muckrakers Steffens, Tarbell and 
Baker is followed by a separate piece 
on muckraking (with more emphasis on 
muck than raking). The inclusion of 
these two articles is symptomatic of the 
way the authors are carried away by the 
content. They provide only a fuzzy and 
incomplete perspective of either the 
magazines or their editors. 


The other magazines included are 
Frank Leslie’s, Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Woodhull and Clafin’s Weekly, Joseph 
Dennie’s Port Folio, Garrison’s Libera- 
tor, Reedy’s Mirror, Brann’s Iconoclast, 
Hubbard’s Philistine, Flower’s Arena, 
Fox’s National Police Gazette, Mann’s 
Town Topics, Marden’s Success, Bon- 
ner’s Ledger and the Saturday Evening 
Post as it was under the editorship of 
George Lorimer. The final article, “The 


Man Who Started It All,” briefly treats 
two 18th century magazines, Andrew 
Bradford’s American Magazine and 
Benjamin Franklin’s General Magazine. 
This volume, which makes no pre- 
tense of being an authoritative history 
of even the magazines treated, will pro- 
vide no competition for Mott’s volumes 
on American magazine history. It does 
succeed in presenting some of the flavor 
of 19th century American magazine 
journalism in an uncritical and enter- 
taining way. It can be read with pleas- 
ure and perhaps profit by undergradu- 
ate history of journalism students as 
well as by a more general public. 
EpwIn B. PARKER 
University of Illinois 


GUNTHER, JOHN, Taken at the Flood. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1960. 368 pp. $5. 


Y% GETTING “INSIDE” A BIOGRAPHICAL 
subject is difficult—perhaps as difficult 
for this writer as getting “inside” a con- 
tinent. 

Gunther accomplishes the feat, even 
to the point of writing several chapters 
at the home of his subject’s last wife. 
Yet he explains that it is “not a subsi- 
dized undertaking in any way, not an 
‘official’ biography. . . .” 

He describes the work as one about 
a personality, not about the advertising 
business. However, Albert Lasker made 
his fortune with Lord & Thomas, and 
the main thread is his success as head 
of that advertising agency. 

Noting that his subject’s name does 
not appear “conspicuously in textbooks 
or histories,” Gunther calls Lasker “the 
father of modern advertising” and 
claims to have “dug up a virgin field.” 
(What is modern? How many fathers!) 

Superlatives flow freely here. They 
range from the agency’s numerous 
“firsts” to the assertion that “nothing in 
Lasker’s career satisfied him more than 
his success with Kotex (advertising) .” 
Also, “Lasker himself, as a character, 
an individual, never had a rival.” 
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Citing evidence of hurried and some- 
times loose writing may give an erro- 
neous impression. This “inside” story 
brings out richly entertaining material, 
including colorful anecdotes obtained 
by interviewing. It adds significantly to 
the lore of a man whose career seems 
worth a definitive study. 

GEorGE E. SIMMONS 
Tulane University 


HaIic, RoBERT L., The Gazetteer, 1735- 
1797. Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Il- 
linois University Press, 1960. 335 
pp. $8.50. 


WON MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 30, 
1735, patrons in the coffeeshops of 
London were discussing the merits of a 
new publication, The Daily Gazetteer. 
And rightly so, for this newspaper was 
destined to play an important role in 
the political and mercantile life of Eng- 
land until its literary death was an- 
nounced September 20, 1797. 

The author has covered minutely 
and almost daily the workings of this 
daily paper. In fact his chronological 
study is so detailed that, although lucid- 
ly written, the account may exclude the 
general reader. Only specialists will be 
concerned with the day-by-day prob- 
lems of issuing for 62 years an English 
newspaper in the 18th century. 

Of approximately 19,500 issues pub- 
lished, nearly 11,000 are in the Burney 
Collection at the British Museum. This 
file of the Gazetteer plus manuscript 
records form the basic documents from 
which this book was researched. And— 
as a sidelight—it is interesting to note 
the Gazetteer was sympathetic toward 
the struggling colonists in the early 
days of the American Revolution. 

The annotated notes and bibliogra- 
phy are extensive and invaluable for 
those interested in that period of Eng- 
lish journalism. The index is adequate 
and in today’s age of decreased time 
and increased printed sources to read, 
comprehensive indices are increasingly 
important. 


The author by direct quotation or in- 
ference has relived the years of the 
Gazetteer from its inception as the 
voice of Walpole’s Whig Party, through 
its leadership in its field, down to its 
demise through inability to meet the 
challenge of a new era. 

Although the Gazetteer was princi- 
pally the reflection of two men, Charles 
Green Say and James Perry, the author 
has faithfully included all those con- 
nected with the newspaper even to the 
runners who daily picked up the adver- 
tisements at the local grog shops. Seven 
illustrations enliven the text. 

This volume will be a delight to the 
specialist and will also serve as a wor- 
thy standard for those who wish to pre- 
sent similar studies. 

WILLIAM C. KIESSEL 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 


Levy, LEONARD W., Legacy of Suppres- 
sion. Cambridge: The Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 1960. 
353 pp. $6.50. 


WY THIS BOOK REVISES AN ANCIENT AND 
respectable interpretation of the origins 
of the free speech and press clause of 
the First Amendment. In contradiction 
to statements by such scholars and jur- 
ists as Chafee, Holmes, Brandeis, Doug- 
las and Black, Dean Levy of Brandeis 
University says that the clause repre- 
sents no flowering of libertarian 
thought—no culmination of a liberty- 
loving people’s century of striving to 
broaden the bounds of expression. 
Rather, a narrow concept of freedom 
of expression was the Founding Fa- 
thers’ birthright; freedom of the press 
meant to them no more than no prior 
restraints on publication and accounta- 
bility under the British common law of 
sedition. Not until the Jeffersonians had 
their backs to the wall under the ham- 
mer blows of the Sedition Act of 1798 
did America develop a theory of press 
freedom that went beyond the crabbed 
confines of the Blackstonian position to 
attack the concept of the crime of sedi- 
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tion. And that theory—expressed not 
by Jefferson, not by Paine, not by 
Franklin, not primarily by Madison, but 
by men whose names we barely recog- 
nize today-—was far from fructified in 
practice by the very Jeffersonians who 
developed it. They deserve credit, not 
for practicing what they preached, but 
for at long last stating for America a 
rationale for a free press. Essentially, 
they undermined the concept and con- 
comitants of the British common law of 
sedition: criticism of government is 
dangerous to government, ought to be 
considered a crime, and deserves pun- 
ishment as such. Then, in power, they 
went ahead and prosecuted printers for 
sedition. 

There is more icon-breaking: the 
Zenger case was of small (if any) im- 
port in the long struggle to criticize 
government with impunity; the “ac- 
claimed bastion of the people’s liberty” 
—the elected colonial assembly—was 
in reality the greatest oppressor of the 
colonial press; printers, in trying to es- 
cape punishment by the assemblies, sel- 
dom if ever defended themselves by an 
appeal to the principle of press free- 
dom; Jefferson approved more vigorous 
application of the sedition law than we 
have formerly believed; Paine, a great 
sufferer under the common law of sedi- 
tion, upheld the Blackstonian position 
beautifully when his side was under at- 
tack from the Federalists; two so-called 
pillars of freedom in sedition cases— 
truth as a defense, and the jury’s power 
to find law as well as fact—actually 
were weak reeds. 

Levy’s evidence for his revisions is 
excellent. And beyond the iconoclasm 
is the positive and major service of 
bringing together and interpreting the 
story of the Anglo-American theory of 
press freedom from Milton to the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. In both 
services—the destroying of fairy tales 
and the erecting of a new corpus—the 
treatment is full and orderly and the 
writing good. 

It is possible to pick at some of 


Levy’s interpretations, and to raise 
some questions. For example, so far as 
we know, no seditious libel case ever 
came to trial in the colonies after the 
Zenger case. The latter seems to have 
had the function of neutralizing the 
courts as an instrument for disciplining 
printers, and thus did matter to some 
extent. 

Also, Levy may over-stress the weak- 
ness of “truth as a defense” in sedition 
cases. Truth could not be proved, he 
points out, when the alleged sedition 
was a statement of opinion rather than 
a charge of, say, taking a bribe. In only 
one of 11 trials under the Sedition Act 
(which provided for this defense) was 
there an acquittal, he reminds us. But 
Levy might well attend to the 14 other 
arrests and 4 other indictments under 
the Sedition Act, and try to discover 
whether the likelihood of using truth as 
a defense may have been partly respon- 
sible for no trials in these cases. There 
is evidence that this happened in some 
colonial cases. 

Finally, Levy does not address him- 
self directly to the question: why did 
the Federalist party need and want the 
Sedition Act of 1798, if the First 
Amendment did not repeal the British 
common law of seditious libel? He de- 
votes a good deal of attention to the 
subject of whether the courts and the 
framers of the Constitution considered 
that a federal common law of crimes 
existed—and the evidence, he says, in- 
dicated that most of them did. Then 
what was the need of the Sedition Act? 

If those are minor questions and 
doubts, there is always the larger one: 
who cares? This of course is the chal- 
lenge to history itself, and it seems to 
this reviewer that many of the standard 
points in any raison d’étre of history 
may be cited in favor of Levy’s work. 
But in addition to those, there are for 
the field of journalism or mass com- 
munications compelling special reasons 
why Legacy of Suppression is impor- 
tant: whether the scholar in this field 
consider himself a literary historian, a 
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legal analyst, an experimentalist, or 
something else, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect him to know the dimensions and 
directions and origins of root ideas in 
the field. The same goes for practition- 
ers. Levy drastically and convincingly 
revises the story of the idea of freedom 
of the press. And as the revision un- 
folds, with it comes a picture of condi- 
tions under which drastic change 
reached the concept of freedom of ex- 
pression; the lesson—still unlearned by 
some journalists—that freedom of the 
press is less than an absolute, unchang- 
ing principle; and a psychological se- 
curity stemming from the conviction 
that our conversation about a central 
journalistic concept can now be some- 
what freer of catch-phrases of antique 
dignity but doubtful accuracy. Journal- 
ism is much in the debt of Dean Levy. 

Haro_D L. NELSON 
University of Wisconsin 


ELFENBEIN, JULIEN, Business Journal- 
ism. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1960. 352 pp. $6.75. 


Y WITH A CIRCULATION OF MORE THAN 
91 million, the 1,638 periodicals com- 
prising the businesspaper press in the 
United States embrace a field of jour- 
nalism to be reckoned with. These peri- 
odicals do much to shape the course of 
the economy and as a result affect us 
all. 

The author presents a potpourri of 
information concerning the businesspa- 
per industry. This book is an exhaustive 
reference work that contains many facts 
and figures, some of them pertinent and 
some of them rather irrelevant. It is a 
“why” book and not a “how” volume. 

It would appear that the main fault 
of the book is that it tries to do too 
much. It attempts to be both a refer- 
ence work and a text and in the latter 
efforts it falls rather short. 

The author sometimes belabors the 
obvious. For instance, the definition of 
the business press contains about 30 
pages of quotes and philosophy. At 


times the book seems too padded with 
scattered sketches of history and back- 
ground. 

All in all, the book should be a valu- 
able addition to the library of the 
teacher and student. It gathers together 
much information from many sources 
concerning the businesspaper and here- 
in lies its strength. 

THEODORE E, CONOVER 
University of Nevada 


FABER, JOHN, Great Moments in News 
Photography. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1960. 127 pp. 
$4.95. 


WY FEATURING THE “STORY BEHIND THE 
picture,” Great Moments in News Pho- 
tography presents 57 photographs se- 
lected from the historical files of the 
National Press Photographers Associa- 
tion. Interesting anecdotes accompany- 
ing the pictures relate serious and hu- 
morous details about the lensmen and 
memorable pictures. 

Opening with the work of Roger 
Fenton, Mathew Brady and Jacob Riis, 
the book includes the famous “Okla- 
homa Dust Storm,” by Arthur Roth- 
stein, and “Death in the Making,” by 
Robert Capa. An unusual abstraction 
by Life’s Ralph Morse concludes the 
work, but not before the reader is given 
another glimpse and behind-the-scenes 
account of the Indianapolis bleacher 
collapse photographed last spring at the 
speedway by J. Parke Randall. 

Ideas for the publicatica were born 
as NPPA historian John Faber au- 
thored a monthly column, “On the Rec- 
ord,” in National Press Photographer, 
the association’s official publication. 
Each column explored another histori- 
cal moment which had been pictured 
on the printed page. Using a tape re- 
corder to gather first-hand information 
and library research or correspondence, 
Faber brought into focus many unpub- 
lished points. 

Unfortunately in several cases the 
author placed greater emphasis on the 
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selection of a picture with an unusual 
anecdote, or on a picture that accom- 
panied an unusual headline, than on the 
selection of visually-exciting, commu- 
nicative photographs. An example is 
Bob Dorman’s “First Round the World 
Flight,” an interest-lacking, non-com- 
municative picture. And the photo- 
graph of Albert Einstein on his 72nd 
birthday, with tongue sticking out for 
press photographer Art Sasse, has been 
described by the New York Times as 
“one of the worst breaches of ordinary 
good taste in the annals of press pho- 
tography.” It seems to this reviewer 
that many of the interesting anecdotes 
and sensitive pictures by Eisenstaedt, 
Bourke-White, Duncan, and Gene 
Smith might have made more tasteful 
reading and viewing. 

Extremely poor reproduction of the 
photographs in the book, however, is 
the greatest criticism. One has only to 
look at newsstand copies of Life or 
Look to see much cleaner halftones. 

SMITH SCHUNEMAN 
University of Minnesota 


- 


PHILLIPS, JOHN, Odd World: A Photo 
Reporter’s Story. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1960. 307 pp. $4.50. 


Y THIS IS THE STORY OF THE AUTHOR'S 
“world of violence, a world at war or at 
dubious peace, and of the curious and 
extraordinary men and women who 
make news for modern cameramen.” 
Like similar books which have preceded 
it (Slightly Out of Focus by Robert 
Capa, More Than Meets the Eye by 
Carl Mydans, and Flight to Every- 
where by Ivan Dmitri) Odd World is a 
succession of behind-the-scenes anec- 
dotes which reveal interesting impres- 
sions of world-famed personalities. 

As the first man to be called a “re- 
porter-photographer” by Life, John 
Phillips is a photojournalist, a camera 
reporter who can tell word stories at 
least as well as he can make story-tell- 
ing pictures. Moreover, he understands 


the background of events well enough 
to anticipate news and manage to be in 
the right place at the right time to re- 
cord and interpret significant happen- 
ings. 
"The casual reader will find himself 
absorbed in Phillips’ very readable ac- 
counts of his experiences with such per- 
sonalities as King Farouk, Saud of Ara- 
bia, Glubb Pasha, Saint-Exupery, Tito 
and Mike Todd, to name a few. In- 
sight into the current problems of the 
French in Algeria is provided by a 
chapter on the author’s birthplace and 
early youth in Kabylia. Students who 
are too young to remember the exciting 
life of the journalist as presented in The 
Front Page and who may be bored 
right out of journalism by the prospect 
of spending their lives reporting Rotary 
Club speeches and city council discus- 
sions, may take heart from Phillips’ 
glamorous experiences. 

Confessing his indebtedness to his 
cameras, the author explains in the last 
chapter: “This is a photographer’s book 
because the man I am today is due in 
great measure to the fact that I have 
been a photographer. That it is not a 
book on photography is due to my be- 
lief that the end product is a matter of 
emotion, not of theory.” 

Phillips is not the first to declare that 
being a successful photojournalist re- 
quires sensitivity and awareness above 
and beyond the mastery of basic tech- 
niques. 

The only pictures in the book are on 
the end sheets and the cover jacket. 
These include the famous news portrait 
of Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill at 
Teheran and a scene of a French firing 
squad in action near the Turkish-Syrian 
border in 1943. 

The reader may feel somewhat dis- 
appointed that he is not provided with 
visual evidence of the writer’s experi- 
ences to supplement the word report he 
provides. But this book is not in the 


Style of David Douglas Duncan’s pic- 


ture story of his prolonged visit with 
Picasso. In Odd World Phillips creates 
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pictures in the mind through his skill- 
ful use of words and direct quotations. 
Most readers will be satisfied with the 
result. 

JAMES A. FosDICK 
University of Wisconsin 


SILLER, BoB, WHITE, TED, and TERKEL, 
Ha, Television and Radio News. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1960. 227 pp. $5.95. 


W PEOPLE IN THE NEWS BUSINESS CON- 
tinually face two challenges: 1) how to 
gather efficiently the news as it happens 
and 2) how to present this information 
accurately and understandably. This 
book is adequate in giving the mechan- 
ics of presenting news over radio and 
television, but it sidesteps the task of 
news gathering. 

If the radio or television news neo- 
phyte is looking for a discussion of 
what to do with news copy once it is in 
the studio, then this book will answer 
his questions concerning preparation of 
news scripts, integrating items into a 
news cast, timing copy and handling 
news programs of various lengths. 

The authors also include in the book 
results of interviews and replies to a 
questionnaire on news operations sent 
to stations throughout the country. 
There is no breakdown of replies as to 
how many stations do what. Some of 
the questionnaire answers which the 
authors quote are informative; others 
are little more than horn-blowing. 

Finally, a number of related subjects 
to broadcast news, such as the use of 
editorials and audio tricks to gain audi- 
ence attention, are briefly discussed. 
But the trick of getting the news into 
the studio is glossed over. How does 
One get the best news coverage out of a 
mobile unit? How large need a station 
be to afford a mobile unit? Is there a 
difference between a radio newsbeat 
and that of a newspaper reporter? 
What’s the ratio between radio station 
size and news staff size? 


If your students already know these 
things, then the book may be worth its 
price, which is considerable for its size. 

RICHARD A. GARVER 
State University of South Dakota 


CAEN, HERB, Only in San Francisco. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1960. 286 pp. $3.95. 


WY COLLECTIONS OF NEWSPAPER COL- 
umns like this book always run a risk 
of showing that a column may look 
pretty good on a daily basis but quite 
dull when several are lumped together. 

Caen’s daily piece in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle probably has consider- 
able appeal in his town. But for out- 
siders—even for those who love San 
Francisco—these columns, put back-to- 
back, are basically dull. 

Most of the anecdotal material is not 
funny or even slightly amusing. It only 
shows that there are some peculiar peo- 
ple in the world. Almost everyone 
knows this already. 

The essays on life in the city and 
elsewhere show flashes of wit and clever 
writing. But many of them are cryptic, 
almost curt. They go along nicely for 
about 500 words and stop. The reader 
feels cheated, for he has anticipated a 
little more detail to make the story 
whole. Caen lacks the ability of an 
Ernie Pyle to tell a simple story with 
grace. 

Teachers of journalism may find the 
book of some value in showing what a 
feature writer’s column looks like. It 
could be put to better use, however, to 
reveal how an adequate column could 
be made better. 

GENE GILMORE 
Syracuse University 


CARTER, RICHARD F., Voters and Their 
Schools. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press. 1960. 311 pp. $5. 


WY AMID THE WELTER OF SNARLING, 
carping, and moaning works concerning 
public schools since Sputnik, here is a 
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soundly executed piece of research that 
tells us much about why we have poor 
schools—if and when we have them or 
even think we have them. 

This three-year examination of voter 
involvement (or rather, lack of involve- 
ment as it turns out) in school affairs, 
which incidentally got under way a few 
weeks before Sputnik, is couched in the 
quiet tones of the careful scholar. It 
neither condemns nor condones but 
speaks authoritatively from intensive 
study and extensive documentation. A 
technical report, it should be of interest 
to educators, political scientists and 
communications specialists. It deserves 
wide reading by the general public. A 
more popular version or summary, 
scheduled to appear within the year, 
should be read by every parent who 
cares about the kind of education his 
offspring are likely to get. 

Sponsored by the Cooperative Re- 
search Program of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the study, “Community Un- 
derstanding as a Factor in the Financial 
Support of Public Education,” was 
jointly undertaken by the School of 
Education and the Institute for Com- 
munications Research at Stanford. Re- 
viewed here is the basic report of the 
Institute’s part of the work. 

It is based upon data from 4,256 in- 
terviews of voters of selected urban 
school districts in Southeast, Midwest 
and Pacific Coast areas, and 769 staff 
members of the Midwest school district. 
Special interviewing was conducted in 
one city at the time of a school bond 
election. A content analysis was made 
of information about the bond election 
in voter-school communications and in 
newspapers. 

The six chapters deal with these 
questions: What does the voter think of 
his schools? How does the voter partici- 
pate in school affairs? Who are the crit- 
ics of the schools? What are the roots 
of greater participation? How do the 
schools communicate to the voters? 
There are 166 tables and figures, an in- 
troductory summary and appendices. 
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The results are not encouraging. 
They seem to echo and reinforce those 
of a considerable and growing body of 
research which documents, time and 
again, an appalling public apathy to- 
ward participation in all aspects of our 
society, including public absorption of 
information from the media. 

While the voter generally has a high 
opinion of this greatest of all public in- 
stitutions, he is dissatisfied with school 
performance in particular areas, such 
as too many frills, too much play, sub- 
standard curriculum and discipline. 
While he deeply respects education and 
considers it a vital agency in the growth 
of our democratic society, at the same 
time his behavior regarding some spe- 
cific values he holds dear belies his lip 
service to those values. Levels of infor- 
mation about, and participation in, 
school affairs are low. There is a strong 
feeling among nearly half the voters 
that participation is futile or not worth 
while. 

Information levels tended to increase 
in relation to the degree of the voter’s 
participation. Two-thirds of the voters 
would turn to a school official for in- 
formation, but only one-third would 
nominate an official as a person who 
seems well informed on school affairs. 
During the bond issue campaign, voters 
listened but contributed little of the dis- 
cussion. As the election approached, 
the schools changed their emphasis 
from specific to more general aspects. 
Voters talked about the bond issue in 
much more general terms than did the 
schools or the newspapers. 

What can be done? Greater commu- 
nicatory participation on the part of the 
voter is not the sole solution, but the 
report suggests this and other specific 
measures. Something must result from 
more communication. The greatest re- 
sponsibility for doing something rests 
with the voters themselves. They must 
care, must be made to feel individually 
and collectively committed, made to 
feel their interest and participetion are 
not futile. 
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This research, dealing as it does with 
values for democratic procedures in 
school-community relations, provides 
an excellent foundation for further in- 
vestigation of the problem of how to 
make the public communication proc- 
ess more efficient and effective. 

JAMES W. MARKHAM 
The Pennsylvania State University 


DEHuszaR, GEORGE B., ed., The Intel- 
lectuals. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1960. 543 pp. $7.50. 


WY THIS IS A BOOK BY INTELLECTUALS 
about themseives. It describes the role 
of the Intellectual in history, and his 
impact on society, for better or for 
worse. 

The Intellectual, as Joseph Schum- 
peter defines him, is one who wields 
power through the spoken or written 
word. A distinguishing mark is the ab- 
sence of direct responsibility for prac- 
tical affairs in the exercise of this pow- 
er. Schumpeter specifically includes the 
journalist in his definition. The printing 
press, moreover, was responsible for re- 
leasing the energies of the Intellectuals; 
a relationship worthy of study in the 
field of mass communications. William 
F. Buckley Jr., another contributor, 
further defines the Intellectual as one 
who makes significant distinctions; a 
function he believes the group is not 
fulfilling today. 

Three-score contributors, most of 
them famous, have actually written this 
book. It starts with de Tocqueville and 
ends with Sidney Hook, and encom- 
passes the range of intellectual thought 
from the French Revolution to the 
Cold War. It includes the profundity of 
Kierkegaard, the waggishness of H. L. 
Mencken and the bitterness of Schopen- 
hauer. There are even a few sections 
that are downright inarticulate. 

Like most books of readings, this is a 
literary hash, with no basic ingredient 
identifiable, despite the editor’s “Over- 
views” attempting to explain each sec- 
tion. It is a veritable literary Reader’s 
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Digest of high protein thought. It 
would have been helpful if the editor 
had provided something about the con- 
tributor and his philosophy at the head 
of each chapter. There is a list at the 
end, but it is much too sketchy. It 
would also have been helpful if all the 
contributions had been dated, so that 
the ripeness of some of them might 
have been savored or tested. 

Intellectuals have changed since the 
days of the 18th Century Bohemians, 
when the homeless genius had to de- 
pend upon the coffee house as his sanc- 
tuary. Such uprooted thinkers as Au- 
guste Comte were Three-Penny Opera 
characters, completely out of sympathy 
with their times. They sought a way to 
end the chaos of history, and usually 
this was a projection of their own 
threadbare personalities on to the social 
scene. 

The American Revolution produced 
a new breed of Intellectual; men like 
Franklin, for example, who used tneory 
and practice as checks on each other. 

The fact is, Intellectuals have been 
essential to social change. Napoleon, 
who started out by respecting them, 
ended by smashing them. Right on up 
to Gomulka, and others more recent, 
the Strong Men absorbed power 
through the help of the Intellectuals, 
but once in power, each tyrant has 
turned savagely upon his early allies. 

But concentration of power is not the 
only enemy of the Intellectual. A kind 
of Fifth Column in his midst is the edu- 
cated man, Jacques Barzun tells us. 
Educated men and women too often 
have been persuaded that all works of 
man except art are vulgar and fraudu- 
lent. They turn to quartet playing or 
amateur ceramics and deride the Intel- 
lectual, with whom they should be in 
rapport. 

Yet as Riesman tells us in this an- 
thology, anti-inteliectualism even at the 
height of McCarthyism, was also a re- 
sponse to the rising power of the Intel- 
lectual in a society that requires more 
and more intellectuals, or at least edu- 
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cated specialists. We need the Intellec- 
tual for his “critical sense,” as William 
James calls it; he is essential for recog- 
nizing the balance of values, without 
which a society might soon whirl out of 
orbit. 

HENRY LApD SMITH 
University of Washington 


LARRABEE, Eric, The .Self-Conscious 
Society. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday and Company, Inc., 1960. 
188 pp. $3.50. 


W% ERIC LARRABEE IS A CRITIC (HAR- 
per’s jazz commentator, among other 
contributions) and a journalist (A meri- 
can Heritage’s managing editor). From 
time to time, in individual articles and 
speeches, he had addressed himself to 
various aspects of American society. 
Some of his findings are now compiled 
into this book. 

In sum, Larrabee cocked his critical 
and journalistic eye at the “state of 
American culture at mid-century” and 
found it full of contradictions. This 
conclusion should evoke no surprise. 
Nor should it provoke any alarm. 
When all is said and done, he is saying 
that there is an awful failure in com- 
munication among members of this na- 
tion on problems of identity, aesthetics, 
morality, dirty books, child rearing and 
other values. Many a man has said this 
before and none has found a solution— 
neither has Larrabee. 

Larrabee says Americans are self- 
conscious (of course! Americans aren’t 
dead yet). Our umbilical cords haven’t 
been severed from Mother Europe (the 
toilet-training anthropologists overdid 
that gag years ago). Our social scien- 
tists count too much (I’ve heard some 
mention of this at AEJ conventions). 
The Laswellian and like communication 
formulas don’t tell us anything about 
the real communication process (broth- 
er, can you spare a paradigm?). There 
is a conflict and yet no conflict between 
the ethic of “scarcity’—the Protestant 
ethic—and the ethic of “abundance” (a 
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longshoreman I know argues that the 
real diabolic threat is the Freudian eth- 
ic of the sub-noxious). - 

In the mass world of popular culture 
(popcult) in which there are badies and 
goodies, Larrabee is trying to be a 
goodie who wants the badies to behave. 
The badies are artists, critics, anyone 
with a “mystique” and a severe case of 
alienation from the lusty life of pop- 
cult. There is some good stuff in pop- 
cult, Larrabee says. You bet there is! 
But Larrabee doesn’t see that the pro- 
ducers of popcult know the American 
people a lot better than he imagines. 
And I don’t think the producers or the 
people are alienated—unless someone 
tells them that’s what they are! 

Larrabee discusses communication 
and says we must not write for a pre- 
conceived audience, we must assemble 
one on the basis of our works. But the 
producer of popcult does have an audi- 
ence, or a concept of one, firmly fixed 
in his mind. 

Larrabee frequently uses the pronoun 
“we” for the American people. It turns 
out that he means anything but the 
mass audiences. I think he is addressing 
those who have a self-image of high- 
brow who get along with the squares. 
And this is his weakness; the real high- 
brows will consider him a square and 
the squares are still anti-intellectual. He 
winds up in a state of softness which 
pleases only a few, those with that self- 
image. 

My quarrel is really with the pub- 
lisher. Each of the author’s original 
articles made its own individual contri- 
bution at the time it appeared in a par- 
ticular medium for a defined audience. 
But there is no need for a book. A!- 
ready there are too many books by too 
many authors who string together a set 
of old, but individually sound, articles, 
newly edited to present some sort of 
challenge conceived by an editor to 
meet perceived national malaise or to 
take advantage of the ieadlines. 

WALTER GIEBER 
University of California 
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W. W. Rostow, The United States in 
the World Arena. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1960. 568 pp. 
$8.75. 


WY IN THIS MASSIVE AND SCHOLARLY 
study, Professor Rostow considers the 
subject of “the nature of American so- 
ciety and our past, present and probable 
future behavior in dealing with world 
affairs.” Since it deals largely with rela- 
tively current international affairs, on 
which the dust of history has not yet 
settled, it could be called sophisticated 
journalism. 

Professor Rostow had previously dis- 
tinguished himself by expounding his 
theory of the five stages of economic 
growth (The Stages of Economic 
Growth: Cambridge University Press, 
1960) as an alternative to Karl Marx’s 
theory of history. Of particular interest 
is his section on “the political economy 

. in a time of protracted crisis” in 
which he states that: “in the end, the 
execution of public policy in the right 
directions and on the requisite scale de- 
mands that enlarged resources be allo- 
cated for the common defense and for 
the common welfare at home.” These 
and his other views, by the way, had 
caught the interest of President Ken- 
nedy before he entered office, to the ex- 
tent he named Rostow as his special 
deputy assistant for national security 
affairs. 


Rostow plunges almost immediately 


into United States policies during 
World War II, indicating his heavy fo- 
cus on military policies. By 1940, he 
wrote, irreversible changes had been 
wrought in the world distribution of 
power and in the problem of protecting 
the U.S. national interest. 

He then reviews the political history 
of the following decades, which 
brought further radical change in every 
dimension for the United States. 

“A concept of the national interest 
was overwhelmingly accepted which 
committed the nation to a policy of alli- 


ance beyond the western hemisphere ins 


protection of its own interests,” Rosto 


hy 
sconcludes. 
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“ 


wrote. “. . . the march of technology 
and growth yielded in the 1950’s a 
quite revolutionary result, with the 
emergence of nuclear weapons, the 
spread of industrialization to China and 
Eastern Europe, and its gathering mo- 
mentum throughout the whole southern 
half of the world.” 

Sections of approximately 100 pages 
each deal with World War II, the Cold 
War and the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s response to world conditions. Na- 
tions must accommodate their policies, 
Rostow emphasizes, to the facts that the 
enlarging world arena will become 
more intimately interconnected and that 
the centers of effective power within it 
will increase. In the latter point he cor- 
rectly saw that France and ultimately 
other nations would join the “atomic 
club.” 

Of greatest significance are his sug- 
gestions concerning U.S. foreign policy. 
Rostow conceives of four possible poli- 
cies, and rejects the first three as im- 
practical or unlikely: 

1. A policy of unilateral disarma- 
ment and passive resistance. 

2. A policy of armed withdrawal to 
the American continent. 

3. A policy of limited withdrawal to 
the level of alliance with western Eu- 
rope and Japan. 

4. A revived policy of free world 
partnership. 

The last, he argues, is the optimum 
policy still open to the United States. 
It involves using the country’s influence 
on the course of history to yield a mul- 
tipolar world held in order by effective 
international control of armaments, its 
individual societies built around their 
own versions of government by consent. 

There is no guarantee such a policy 
will succeed, he cautions, because world 
forces are only partially susceptible to 
influence by American policy. 

The nation may at some stage be re- 
quired to face, for a time at least, some 
version of a policy of withdrawal, he 
“But, the national interest 
equires, and the state of the world 
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arena does not yet rule out as beyond 
the nation’s reach, the fourth course of 
action.” 

WILLIAM S. CALDWELL 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


TAYLOR, OVERTON H., The Classicai 
Liberalism, Marxism, and the Twen- 
tieth Century. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. 119 pp. 
$3.50. 


W THE CENTRAL THEME OF THESE LEC- 
tures, originally delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is that Classical 
Liberalism and Marxism are intellectual 
products of the 18th and 19th centuries 
respectively, and that both still bear the 
marks of those periods. The climactic 
struggle between them, however, is a 
20th century phenomenon, occurring in 
response to radically new conditions. 

The first two lectures trace the herit- 
age of Marxism and Classical Liberal- 
ism; the third joins these polar forces 
by depicting the nature of the liberal- 
Marxist clash in the 20th century; the 
fourth states the need and vaguely indi- 
cates the direction for revisions in the 
liberal philosophy to make it a viable 
force. 

For people in journalism and com- 
munications, Taylor’s presentation is a 
useful addition to the continuing dia- 
logue aimed at clarifying the intellec- 
tual and ideological roots of the Anglo- 
American and Soviet press systems. But 
in this it is inferior, as its brevity makes 
inevitable, to many works such as 
Northrop’s Meeting of East and West. 

The strongest chapter is the second, 
which does a skillful job of setting forth 
the intellectual genesis and nature of 
certain fundamental Marxian concep- 
tions: the utopian vision of world order; 
the materialist conception of social real- 
ity; the dialectical notion of social 
process and the inherently unstable and 
destructive essence of capitalist econo- 
mies. 

The book as a whole falls down on a 
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number of counts. First, Taylor never 
meets head-on the Marxian belief that 
ideologies are mere epiphenomena of 
existential fact—and hence vitiates his 
plea that we should revise our liberal 
philosophy. In short, he doesn’t answer 
this question: Will any revision in the 
liberal philosophy have any impact up- 
on the forces at work in the world to- 
day? Secondly, he never seriously con- 
siders the extent to which contempo- 
rary liberal philosophy in the West is 
also, to some extent, in the intellectual 
debt of Marx, and the impact of this 
fact on attempts to revise the liberal 
philosophy. 

Most fundamentally, however, the 
lectures fail to take advantage of their 
own wisdom. After showing with some 
skill that Marxism, and the Soviet use 
of that ideology, constitute an objective 
condition of the modern world, Taylor 
fails to take the next logical leap. That 
is, he does not attempt to clarify the 
nature of the problems facing us in the 
light of these conditions. Instead, in the 
last lecture, he proposes minor revisions 
in liberal philosophy—all relating essen- 
tially to domestic affairs, all conserva- 
tive in nature. He thus neglects to con- 
sider what revisions Marxism, as an 
objective datum of international life, 
necessitates in the liberal myth and in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

JAMES W. CAREY 
University of Illinois 


YoviTs, MARSHALL C., and CAMERON, 
Scott, eds., Self-Organizing Systems. 
New York: Pergamon Press Inc., 
1960. 322 pp. $8.50. 


THIS IS A COLLECTION OF PAPERS 
and associated discussions making up 
the program of the Interdisciplinary 
Conference sponsored by the Office of 
Naval Research (Information Systems 
Branch) and Armour Research Foun- 
dation, Illinois Tech. This conference 
was organized around four basic prob- 
lem areas: Perception, Effects of Envi- 
ronmental Feedback, Learning in Finite 
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Automata and Structure of Self-Organ- 
izing Systems. Most of the papers can 
be described as speculative models. The 
approaches and terminologies used 
(heuristically justified, it appears) de- 
mand from the reader at least a moder- 
ate degree of mathematical sophistica- 
tion and familiarity with computer 
language. This symposium is therefore 
immediately comparable, though on a 
somewhat more technical level, to the 
famous Macy Foundation symposia on 
cybernetics. 

The most important classes of self- 
organizing systems are computer sys- 
tems, biological organisms, biological 
populations -and societies. All find at 
least brief consideration here, though 
inevitably the greatest emphasis is on 
computer models simulating more high- 
ly organized types. A serious vocabu- 
lary problem still exists, both for com- 
munication among scientists of different 
fields, and between these and the com- 
puters. Despite this and other difficul- 
ties, the investigators have obtained re- 
sults important alike to general systems 
theory, experimental psychology, cyber- 
netics, certain medical research special- 
ties and communication research. 

The highly controversial von Foerster 
paper has philosophical interest and 
needs to be either confirmed or refuted 
—its author is the same man who re- 
cently made headlines with his calcula- 
tions on the population explosion. The 
Campbell paper will benefit anyone in- 
terested in evolutionary theory. Both 
are intelligible to the reader with mini- 
mal mathematical equipment. 

This book is recommended to anyone 
having occasion to use computers, or 
who found interest in Wiener’s Cyber- 
netics and Ashby’s Design for a Brain. 
It is not directly relevant to journalism, 
unless one intends to write populariza- 
tions of these scientific frontiers: a task 
increasingly needed and itself perhaps 
affording the first approximation to a 
solution of the inter-scientifi¢ commu- 
nication problem. WALTER BREEN 
University of California 
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VIDICH, ARTHUR J. and BENSMAN, Jo- 
SEPH, Small Town in Mass Society. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1960. 337 pp. $1.45. 


% THIS REPRINT IN A CHEAPER EDITION 
of a book that has been referred to as 
the best study of a small community 
since Lynd’s Middletown in Transition 
(1937) will certainly be welcomed by 
students of the mass media. Using the 
case study approach, the authors “ex- 
amine in detail some of the major is- 
sues of modern American society,” and 
they claim that “the dynamics of these 
major issues . . . can be placed under 
a microscope in the setting of one rural 
community.” 


The community they have chosen is 
“Springdale” in upper New York state. 
About 3,000 people live in Springdale 
township and 1,000 of these live in the 
village. An introductory chapter lays a 
very useful historical setting. Then the 
book explores the social life of the com- 
munity, both in its public manifesta- 
tions and through the personal values, 
interrelationships and cleavages of its 
individual members. 


Chapters are devoted to class struc- 
ture, economic life, governmental or- 
ganization, local politics, including poli- 
tics involving the school—‘“the major 
‘industry’ of the village—the place of 
religion in community life, and the 
leadership system.” 


Even as a study in incisive reporting, 
this book should prove valuable to the 
journalism-oriented reader. The authors 
are highly observant, with an enviable 
writing style and a knack for organizing 
their materials for maximum impact. 
But the book has further value for the 
journalist in that its dissection of the 
life of a community gives the investiga- 
tive reporter an anatomical and neuro- 
logical chart, so to speak, of a small 
town. The communications researcher, 
in turn, will find a wealth of data here 
upon which he can base a whole series 
of exciting hypotheses for future inves- 
tigation. 
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One word of caution is called for, 
however. The authors stress that this 
book “is not a prescription or a prog- 
nosis.” They call it a “description and 
diagnosis.” But it must be remembered 
that to diagnose the problems of the 
local community in a mass society on 
the basis of a single “patient’s” syn- 
drome may have dangerous repercus- 
sions. 

L. JOHN MARTIN 
University of Florida 


KILPATRICK, JAMES J., The Smut Ped- 
dlers. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day and Company, 1960. 323 pp. 
$4.50. 


HANEY, ROBERT W., Comstockery in 
America. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1960. 199 pp. $3.95. 


WY THESE TWO BOOKS BOTH DEAL WITH 
the problem of obscenity in contempo- 
rary society. No more knotty problem 
has ever been presented with legal, so- 
ciological, literary and moral complex- 
ities. 

The Kilpatrick book is based prima- 
rily on personal investigation into the 
distribution of pornography in the 
United States. The author is editor of 
the Richmond News Leader and has re- 
searched his subject thoroughly. His 
history and analysis of the American 
law on obscenity is the best that has so 
far appeared in print. 

Mr. Kilpatrick is conscious of the 
apparent conflict between the principles 
of freedom of the press and the laws 
against obscenity, but he is thrown off 
his course neither by the complexities 
of the legal mechanism nor by the pleas 
of civil rights adherents for complete 
freedom in anything with a literary 
tinge. 

The Smut Peddlers is the story of the 
obscenity racket in twentieth century 
America—how it operates, how it is be- 
ing combatted, and why it continues to 
grow despite the efforts of federal and 
state officials. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


The Haney volume is not so con- 
cerned either with the current status of 
obscenity distribution or with the legal 
principles evolved by the courts. The 
author, who is a Unitarian minister, is 
more concerned with philosophical 
principles and attempts to set up a 
Protestant ethic in contrast to the Ro- 
man Catholic position so ably presented 
by Father Harold C. Gardiner. 

The Haney book is not as clearly 
written as the Kilpatrick volume, but it 
does attempt to make some order out of 
the conflicting claims of liberal intellec- 
tuals and protectors of current morals. 

Both books are indexed, and the Kil- 
patrick volume contains a table of cases 
while the Haney volume has a complete 
bibliography. 

Both books represent a more temper- 
ate attempt to solve the problem of ob- 
scenity than has appeared in the past. 
Both recognize the conflicts inherent in 
the problem, and one attempts to re- 
solve these conflicts on sociological and 
legal grounds while the other seeks the 
same end through philosophical prin- 
ciples. 

FRED S. SIEBERT 
Michigan State University 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


ADKINS, GALE R., What Is Important for 
the Success of an Employee in Tele- 
vision? Pt. 1, A Study of Statements by 
Station Managers. Lawrence: Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1959. 


An attempt to learn the major qualities 
important for the success of new em- 
ployees in commercial television. Based 
on questionnaires. 


An Advertiser's Guide to Scholarly Peri- 
odicals, 1960-61. New York: Associa- 
tion of American University Presses, 20 
West 43d St., 1960. Apply. 


Designed to aid university presses in 
placing their advertising, this booklet lists 





Other Books and Pamphlets 


about 150 scholarly journals under sub- 
ject and describes each publication as to 
content, circulation and type of subscrib- 
ers. 


AMoRY, CLEVELAND and FREDERIC BRAD- 
LEE, eds., The Best of VANITY FAIR. 
New York: Viking, 1960. $10. 


An anthology from one of America’s 
most distinguished magazines. 


ARROW, KENNETH J. and others, eds., 
Mathematical Methods in the Social Sci- 
ences, 1959. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1960. $8.50. 
Discusses areas of current research in 

which mathematical methods are being 

used to attack problems in economics, 
management science and psychology. 


Barry, Les, Getting Started in Photog- 
raphy. New York: Verlan, 1960. $1.95. 
An introductory book on the camera 

and its use, which the author feels is an 

art. He defines its scope and limitations, 
and describes some useful accessories. 


BELSON, W. A., Television and the Fam- 
ily. London, England: Audience Re- 
search, British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, London W. I. 1960. 152 pp. 
Apply. 

A report of an extensive study designed 
and directed by the author, who is now a 
research fellow in survey psychology at 
the London School of Economics. 


BLAGDEN, CYPRIAN, The Stationers’ Com- 
pany: A History 1403-1959. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. 
$8. 

A history of the British organization 
which served as a booktrade union and 
informal means of censorship. The author, 
who compiled his material from archives 
and primary sources, is a Liveryman of 
the Stationers’ Company. 


BritT, STEUART HENDERSON, A Study on 
the Drive-in Theatre Audience. Chi- 
cago: Theatre-screen Advertising Bu- 
reau, 437 Merchandise Mart, 1960. 14 
pp- Apply. 

Results of a questionnaire survey mailed 
to members of three 1,000-family panels 
to find their backgrounds and movie-go- 
ing habits. 

Coco.!, JoHN E., Fundamentals of Photo- 
Offset. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
and McKnight, 1960. 209 pp. 
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“This book is a basic manual for the 
beginner in the field of photo-offset lith- 
ography—a division of the graphic arts 
more popularly known as offset printing.” 


CONANT, MICHAEL, Antitrust in the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry: Economic and 
Legal Analysis. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1960. (Publications of 
the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research) 240 pp. $5.50. 


An attempt to analyze and evaluate the 
impact of antitrust actions on the struc- 
ture, behavior and development of an in- 
dustry. 


Davis, DESMOND, The Grammar of Tele- 
vision Production. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1960. 64 pp. $2.95. 

Intended to give the newcomer to tele- 
vision the essentials of production. The 
author, a producer himself, wrote the 
book under the auspices of the English 
Guild of Television Producers. 


Dimensions of Radio and Television . . . 
the Scope of a Great Industry. Wash- 
ington: National Association of Broad- 
casters, Research Department, 1771 N. 
St., N.W., 1960. Apply. 

A compilation of data on broadcasting 
for use by broadcasters, drawn from a 
number of sources and covering many 
phases, including the economic. 


DUNHAM, FRANKLIN, Educational Tele- 
guide: References for Education by Tel- 
evision. Washington: Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1959. 
79 pp. 

A sourcebook of facts about educa- 
tional television which also gives some 
sources where research-study reports may 
be obtained. Some reports are abstracted. 


ELDER, DONALD, ed., GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING Treasury, Selected from the 
Complete Files. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1960. $8.50. 


Seventy-five years of Good Housekeep- 
ing, containing recipes, poems, articles, 
short stories and color reproductions of 
old ads. 


Exuis, L. ETHan, Newsprint: Producers, 
Publishers and Political Pressures. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. $7.50. 


An economic study of the cost struc- 
ture of newsprint over the last 20 years. 
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Great Reading from LIFE. New York: 
1960. 


A collection of stories and articles 
which the editors have considered among 
the best. 


Harris, DALE B., Children and Television: 
An Annotated Bibliography. Urbana, 
Ill.:; National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, 119 Gregory Hall, 
1959. 50 pp. $1. 

Concise abstracts of a number of arti- 
cles and other materials, both scholarly 
and popular. 


HAVERFIELD, ROBERT W., 100 Books on 
Advertising. Seventh Edition, 1960, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, 1960. 32 pp. 
Apply. 

This edition includes 71 new or revised 
listings. Included for the first time are the 
names and addresses of the principal ad- 
vertising organizations in the U.S. 


HEARD, ALEXANDER, Costs of Democracy. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1960. $6.00. 


A study of sources and use of money in 
United States elections, containing in ad- 
dition a discussion of the use of radio and 
television broadcasting in campaigns. 


Hisss, BEN, Some Thoughts on Magazine 
Editing. Lawrence: University of Kan- 
sas, William Allen White Foundation, 
1959. (Tenth Annual William Allen 
White Memorial Lecture) 17 pp. Ap- 
ply. 

The Saturday Evening Post editor dis- 
cusses current trends in magazine publish- 
ing, including the role of the business of- 
fice. 


HouGcH, HENRY BEETLE, Lament for a 
City. New York: Atheneum, 1960. 371 
pp. $3.75. 

Novel about a New England newspa- 
per and its transformation over the years 
from independent, hard-hitting liberalism 
to a “give the people what they want” 
policy. 

Interaction: Television Public Affairs Pro- 
gramming ... at the Community Level. 
New York: Television Information Of- 
fice, 666 Fifth Ave., 1960. 287 pp. Ap- 
ply. 

Over 1,000 programs and program se- 
ries from 264 siations are described. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


KAPLAN, Max, Leisure in America: A So- 
cial Inquiry. New York: John Wiley, 
1960, 350 pp. $7.50. 

Analyzes leisure, relating it to the fam- 
ily, social class, subcultures, the commu- 
nity, the state, religion and other such 
factors. 


KINNEY, HARRISON, Has Anybody Seen 
My Father? New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1960. $3.95. 

“A novel about a man alone in the in- 
tensely female world of a woman’s maga- 
zine.” —Jacket. 


LEACH, MortTIMeER, Letter Design in the 
Graphic Arts. New York: Reinhold, 


1960. 192 pp. $12. 


A reference book for typographers and 
others using or studying printing. 


Leypa, Jay, Kino: A History of the Rus- 
sian and Soviet Film. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1960. 


The development of the motion picture 
in Russia and later in the U.S.S.R., with 
emphasis on the influence of the Soviet 
theory that the film has great persuasive 
powers. 


LINDGREN, ERNEST, A Picture of the Cin- 
ema. New York: Macmillan, 1960. $7. 
The history of the motion picture as an 

art form, with illustrations showing the 

growth and importance of Hollywood, the 
coming of sound, and the reflection in 
films of political and social concerns. 


LONGLEY, MARJORIE and others, eds., 
America’s Taste: The Cultural Events 
of a Century Reported by Contempo- 
rary Observers in the Pages of the New 
York Times. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1960. $12.50. 


An anthology. 


MARKHAM, JAMES W., Press Coverage of 
the 1958 State Elections in Pennsyl- 
vania: A Measurement of Performance. 
University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University, School of Journalism, Grad- 
uate Studies and Research, 1959, Apply. 
An analysis of news story content in 

five areas of presentation. 


Mason, LOWELL, Language of Dissent. 
Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Co., 
1959. $5. 


The written opinions and philosophy of 





Other Books and Pamphlets 


an ex-member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 


Murrow, EpwarpD R., The Responsibili- 
ties of Television. New York: Fund for 
the Republic, 60 East 42d St., 1960. 
(The Press and the People 8 and 9) 
25 pp. Apply. 

Mr. Murrow tells some of television’s 
limitations and possibilities in the area of 
the documentary. 


1960 Bulletin. Williamstown, Mass.: Ro- 
per Public Opinion Research Center at 
Williams College, 1960. 16 pp. Apply. 
A brochure telling of the 1,500 studies 

in various subject fields available to indi- 

viduals who wish to use Roper surveys. 


PARKER, EDWIN B., Increasing the Audi- 
ence for Educational Television. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois, Institute of 
Communications Research, 1960. 14 
pp. Apply. 

An empirical study designed to test the 
assumption that audience members who 
find the content of a particular program 
rewarding are more likely to view later 
programs in the same series, or other 
similar programs, than are people not so 
rewarded. 


Proceedings of the Seminar for NAEB Ra- 
dio Network Station Managers. Urbana, 
Ill.: National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, 119 Gregory Hall, 
1960. 135 pp. $2. 


A discussion of the role of the educa- 
tional radio station as an educational-cul- 
tural-public service agency. 


Radio and Television Broadcast Primer. 
Washington: Federal Communications 
Commission, 1959. (INF Bulletin No. 
2-B) Apply. 

A 15-page pamphlet discussing the evo- 
lution, regulation and operation of radio 
and television, both commercial and edu- 
cational. 


Radio Station Management. News Survey 
Report. Pts. I-III. Washington: Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, 1771 
N St., N.W., 1960. Apply. 


Pt. I deals with the volume and impor- 
tance of news programming, news sources, 
newsroom facilities and personnel, and 
news cost; Pt. Il with the number and 
origin of news programs and their treat- 
ment; Pt. III with broadcast editorials. In- 
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formation is based on questionnaires to 
all member stations. 


The Role of Production in Televised In- 
struction. Urbana, Ill.: National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters, 119 
Gregory Hall, 1960. 100 pp. $2. 
Report of a seminar for production per- 

sonnel, sponsored by the NAEB. 


ROMER, SAM and GoRDON CoLeE, Labor 
and the Press. New York: Fund for 
the Republic, 60 East 42d St., 1960. 
(The Press and the People 12) 


The labor editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune discusses labor reporting. 


Roper, ELMER & ASSOCIATES, A Study 
among Certain Buyers of WOMAN’S 
DAY. New York: Fawcett Publica- 
tions, 1960. Apply. 


A survey of Woman’s Day readers to 
find out why they buy it and what they 
read in it. 


SARGENT, HuGH W. and Rosert D. Wat- 
TERS, Workbook for Advertisement Cre- 
ation. Champaign, Ill.: Stipes Publish- 
ing Co., 10 Chester St., 1960. $3. 

“A manual of exercises and projects to 
be used in advertising copywriting and 
layout.” —Subtitle 


SEVAREID, ERIC and MARTIN AGRONSKY, 
The Television News Commentator. 
New York: Fund for the Republic, 60 
East 42d St., 1960. (The Press and the 
People 7) 13 pp. Apply. 

Two well-known television commenta- 
tors discuss some of the basic problems 
of news telecasting. 


SMITH, RALPH LEE, The Health Hucksters. 
New York: Crowell, 1960. 348 pp. 
$3.95. 

The author, former editor for the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureaus, reviews re- 
cent news items about food, drugs and 
cosmetics sold at what he feels to be in- 
flated prices and reputation, and con- 
demns the advertising and promotion used 
to push the merchandise. 


SMiTH, W. EuGENE and DAN WEINER, 
The Photo Journalist. New York: Fund 
for the Republic, 60 East 42d St., 1960. 
(The Press and the People 6) 12 pp. 
Apply. 

A former photographer for Life and a 
photojournalist for Fortune and the New 


] 
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York Times Sunday Magazine discuss the 
responsibility of the photojournalist as an 
interpreter of news. 


Sources of Published Advertising Re- 
search, New York: Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, 3 East 54th St., 
1960. 65 pp. 


Describes and indexes 135 collections 
of information useful in reference and re- 
search. 


State Legislative Actions and Educational 
Television. Washington: Joint Council 
on Educational Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., 1960. Apply. 


A 13-page memorandum listing, state 
by state, the legislative actions which have 
resulted in direct support for educational 
television facilities and programming. 


STEIN, BARNEY, Spot News Photography. 
New York: American Photographic 
Book Co., 1960. $1.95. 


For the amateur in press photography 
or for anyone interested in becoming a 
free-lance photographer. The author, staff 
photographer for the New York Post, 
discusses various kinds of assignments 
such as crime, cheesecake, political, acci- 
dents and catastrophes. 


TV GUIDE: A Study in Depth, Radnor, 
Pa.: TV Guide Magazine, National Ad- 
vertising Dept., 1960. 18 pp. Apply. 
“A condensation of the report on the 

magazine’s meaning, function, and its 

reader reactions.” 


TayLor, G. Ratrray, Eye on Research. 

London: John Murray, 1960. 16s. 

A book describing and amplifying the 
BBC television series, Eye on Research. 
The author, who helped plan the show, 
deals with the problems of trying to sim- 
plify science for the layman viewer with- 
out over-simplifying it. 


Television in the Service of: International 
Understanding. Paris: UNESCO, 1960. 
18 pp. 

The final report of the meeting of di- 
rectors of television programs held June 

29-July 1, 1960. 


TYLER, PARKER, The Three Faces of the 
Film. New York: Yoseloff, 1960. 
$6.95. 


An exploration of the various aspects 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


of the film—as a fine art, as ritual and 
myth, as experiment, as the human image, 
and so on. 


U.S. FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION, Responsibility for Broadcast Me- 
dia, Washington: Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, 1960. (Docket No. 
12782) 

Interim report by the office of Network 

Study. 


U.S. House. SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, Communications Act 
Amendments. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960. 169 pp. 


Hearings on “conditional grants, pre- 
grant procedure, local notice, local hear- 
ings, payoffs, suspension of licenses, and 
deceptive practices in broadcasting.” 


U.S. House. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Investigation 
of Television Quiz Shows. Pts. 1-2. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1960. 


Hearings. 


Who's Who 1958-1959. Sth ed. New 
York: The Overseas Press Club of 
America, 35 East 39th St., 1959. Ap- 
ply. 

A biographical directory of the 2,000 
newspaper and magazine correspondents, 
radio and television newscasters, and news 
photographers who are members of the 
Overseas Press Club of America. 


WIiLLeTre, Leo, So You’re Gonna Shoot 
Newsfilm. A Project of Radio-Televi- 
sion News Directors Association, 1961. 
56 pp. Apply to author at 288 Macon 
Avenue, Asheville, N.C. 

This booklet by the chairman of RTN- 
DA’s Techniques Committee for 1959-60 
“fills a certain void in discussions of 
broadcast news.” It should be helpful in 
class instruction as well as in the news- 
room. 


Woopwarb, HELEN, The Lady Persuaders. 
New York: Ivan Obolensky, 1960. 
$3.95. 


An outspoken critique of the mass-cir- 
culation women’s magazines which the 
author, herself an advertising copywriter, 
feels “have been offering too little too 
long.” 








Articles on Mass Communications 


In Magazines of the U. S. A. 


A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
October, November and December 1960 


Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Chris Burns, Colorado; Wayne A. Dan- 
ielson, North Carolina; Norris G. Davis, Texas; Paul 
Deutschmann, Michigan State; J. Russell Heitman, 
Denver; John Hulteng, Oregon; C. Richard King, 
Texas; Herbert Seiter, Montana State. 








3% CONTRACTION OF NEWSPAPER OWNERSHIP MARCHED AHEAD BRISKLY DURING 
the fall. At Albany, the Hearst chain made its first purchase in 32 years, buying 
the Knickerbocker News from Gannett and establishing its only “monopoly” situ- 
ation. In Detroit, however, Hearst directors killed the economically ailing Times, 
selling its assets to the News which now shares the city with the Free Press. 
Newspaper ownership in Middletown, New York, reverted to one, Ottaway 
Newspapers-Radio Inc. buying both the 109-year-old Times-Herald and the 
youthful Daily Record and retaining the latter name. In Wichita, Kansas, the 
Eagle bought the Beacon. 


Meanwhile, “economic conditions that had to be faced” brought about the 
death of two London Sunday papers and two dailies, the News Chronicle and the 
Star. 


Editor & Publisher remarked on the “professional calm” with which U.S. news- 
paper editors and publishers have received the idea of press councils as judges of 
newspaper behavior. This, it said, has been nothing like the newspaper reaction 
to the Hutchins commission report of 1947. It appears, said E&P, that news- 
papermen consider the press councils of Europe either as harmless safety valves 
or as effective controls on “wildly sensational journalism.” 


Columbia Broadcasting System announced that daytime serials would be ended 
—most of them happily. 


Articles listed are chosen from the standard trade and scholarly publications of journalism and com- 
munications and from “general’’ periodicals; from about 30 journals of political science, psychology 
and sociology; from about 50 legal periodicals; and from about 60 history journals. Publications cited 
in this issue include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; Am. Press, American 
Press; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; Am. Soc. Rev., American Socio- 
logical Review; AV Com. Rev., Audio-Visual Communications Review; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; Bus. 
Wk., Business Week; E&P, Editor & Publisher; J. Ad. Res., Journal of Advertising Research; J. Appl. 
Psych., Journal of Applied Psychology; JQ, Journalism Quarterly; J. Bdcstg.; Journal of Broadcasting; 
Msthd., Masthead; M/S, Media/scope; NR, Nieman Reports; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion 
Quarterly; PR Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Rep., Reporter; Rev. PR, Quarterly Review of Public 
Relations; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; Soc. Forces, Social Forces; TV, Television; TV Age, Television 
Age. 
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Advertising 


1. ANONYMOUS. Business publication 
audits: What they are; what users say 
about them. M/S 4:10 pp102-32 Oct.—A 
special report on ABC, BPA, Verified Au- 
dit and Canadian audits of business publi- 
cations. 

2. —Can agencies handle rival clients? 
PI 273:7 p33 Nov. 18.—Old taboos are 
breaking down under a deluge of new 
products and increased application of “re- 
lated but not competitive” concepts. 

3. —Consumer never had it so good, 
Britt says as he defends advertising in “The 
Spenders.” Ad. Age 31:48 p10 Nov. 28.— 
Britt, starting with the same data as Pack- 
ard, paints a picture of the free consumer 
plying his choice in the market place, and 
the business man groveling at his feet. 

4. —FTC asks 50 percent budget boost 
for ad policing. Ad. Age 31:41 pl Oct. 
10.—Also, 330 more investigators are 
sought which would swell present FTC 
staff to 650. 

5. —The graphics revolution in indus- 
try. PI 273:9 pp20-9 Dec. 2.—A look at 
how integrated ads, package design and 
product design are taking over in industry 
to reinforce the pursuit of a desired cor- 
porate image. 

6. —McGraw-Hill to add $25-million 
F. W. Dodge Corp. Ad. Age 31:49 p2 
Dec. 5.—Dodge, a major publisher in the 
construction field (Architectural Record, 
Sweet’s Catalogs) will be blended into the 
huge McGraw-Hill combine. 

7. —Media Scope’s directory of associa- 
tions. M/S 4:9 pp136-46 Sept.—117 or- 
ganizations offering services related to me- 
dia-buying are classified: advertisers, agen- 
cies, media, PR, research and trade associ- 
ations. 

8. —Scripps-Howard study probes inter- 
media image. M/S 4:12 p58 Dec.—News- 
papers emerge with a quiet-power-with- 
reserve image; radio and TV emerge as 
“good-time Charlies;” the magazine image 
is indistinct. 

9. BuRNETT, LEO. Leo Burnett urges: 
Don’t be duil, high falutin’ or clever with 
words—be simple, believable, different. 
Ad. Age 31:48 p69 Nov. 28.—One of ad- 
vertising’s great copywriters shows how 
thoughtful criticism and direction can 
transform pap into persuasive copy. 

10. FRANKEL, LesTER R, How incen- 
tives and subsamples affect the precision of 
mail surveys. J. Ad. Res. 1:1 p2 Sept— 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


A two-survey comparison of Sports Illus- 
trated mailings shows how the offering of 
incentives speeds up response. Author for- 
mulates a rule for estimating the optimum 
number of non-respondents to the first 
mailing who can be profitably pursued 
with stepped-up incentive offers. 

11. “A KENNEDY BACKER.” GOP ig- 
nored ad men—and lost. PI 273:9 p43 
Dec. 2.—Nixon’s managers ignored some 
very basic advice: “Don’t get competitive 
if you don’t have to,” and “Find an effec- 
tive selling theme and stick with it.” 

12. KOPONEN, ARTHUR. Personality 
characteristics of purchasers. J, Ad. Res. 
1:1 pp6-12 Sept—A JWT researcher 
draws a list of self-descriptive personality 
traits from consumers. However, most 
traits result in only a slight change in a 
person’s response to advertising. 

13. Levirt, THEODORE. The M-R snake 
dance. Harvard Business Review 38:6 
pp76-85 Nov.-Dec.—A critic asserts that 
motivation research is displacing original- 
ity in product promotion, and he points 
the finger at the executives who implement 
and interpret the MR. He cites the mon- 
otonous sameness of product names and 
copy claims. 

14. NIEFELD, Jaye S. Which medium 
sold more flowers? M/S 4:11 pp97-100 
Nov.—Outdoor posters proved nearly one- 
third more effective than radio in selling 
flowers. Newspapers and TV were nearly 
equal, holding a poor third at about half 
the sales-impact level of radio. 

15. SrarcH, DanreL. Ad _ readership 
score can be equated with attracting pros- 
pective buyers, Starch asserts. Ad. Age 
31:44 pp77-8 Oct. 31.—Starch debunks as- 
sertions that high-readership ads dilute 
readership, attract many non-prospects. He 
asserts a straight-line relationship: the 
more readers, the more prospects. 


See also Nos. 79, 82. 


Audience Analysis 


16. CARLSON, EarL R. Psychological 
satisfaction and interest in news. JQ 37:4 
pp547-51 Autumn. 

17. Hoar, JERE R. The older audience 


challenge to mass media. Am. Ed. 4:3 
pp49-52 Oct.—A survey of 200 Mississip- 
pians over 60 years of age reveals that to 
them TV is the most valued communica- 
tion medium, newspapers second. 

18. Mott, FRANK LUTHER. A twentieth 
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century monster: the mass audience. Sat. 
Rev. 43:41 pp59-60 Oct. 8. 

19. PARKER, EDWIN B. Subliminal stim- 
ulation and voting behavior. JQ 37:4 
pp588-90 Autumn. 

See also Nos, 12, 94, 103, 115. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


20. FISHMAN, JOSHUA A. A systemati- 
zation of the Whorfian hypothesis. Behav- 
ioral Science 5:4. pp323-39 Oct.—Com- 
prehensive review of linguistic relativity 
theory and studies, organizing materials 
into aspects of language (lexical and gram- 
matical) and aspects of behavior (linguis- 
tic and non-linguistic) which provide four 
levels for testing. 

21. GOMPERTZ, KENNETH. The rela- 
tion of empathy to effective communica- 
tion. JQ 37:4 pp533-46 Autumn. 

22.. MENZEL, HERBERT. Innovation, in- 
tegration and marginality: a survey of 
physicians. Am. Soc. Rev. 25:5 pp704-13 
Oct.—Reformulation of physicians’ com- 
munication .and ‘innovation behavior data 
concerning drug adoption giving some evi- 
dence that innovators are not necessarily 
“marginal” members of their social group. 

23. MIDDLETON, RUSSELL. Ethnic preju- 
dice and susceptibility to persuasion. Am. 
Soc. Rev. 25:5 pp679-86 Oct.—Exposure 
to film “Gentlemen’s Agreement” under 
controlled conditions reduced anti-Semi- 
tism of southern college students, also re- 
duced anti-Negro attitudes. An index of 
misperception showed more change as a 
function of correctness of perception. 
Cortrary to normal predisposition predic- 
tion, most prejudiced group showed more 
effect than least prejudiced group. 

See also Nos. 14, 16, 25, 28, 66, 112. 


Communicator Analysis 


24. ANONYMouS. Sylvia & you. Time 
76:22 p46 Nov. 28.—Sylvia Porter’s daily 
business column appears in 331 newspapers 
and her potential readership exceeds 23 
million. She uses a simple approach and 
advocates “let’s be competitive.” 

25. GIEBER, WALTER. Two communica- 
tors of the news: a study of the roles of 
sources and reporters. Soc. Forces 39:1 
pp76-83 Oct.—The fate of a civil liberties 
story is “determined by the demands of 
the reference group of which the commu- 
nicator is a member, not by the needs of 
the community or mass audience.” 
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Community Journalism 


26. ANONYMOUS. Equipment buying 
spree foreseen for weeklies and small dai- 
lies. Am. Press 78:12 p9 Oct.—Survey in- 
dicates that 28% of weeklies and 24% of 
small dailies will replace newspaper press 
within next two years; trend toward offset 
apparent. 

27. Danilov, Victor J. In suburbia 
news magazines can compete with dailies. 
Quill 48:11 pli Nov.—How 17 suburban 
Chicago weeklies have made a modified 
news-magazine format succeed against big- 
city daily competition. 

28. EDELSTEIN, ALEX S, and Otro N. 
LARSEN. The weekly press’ contribution to 
a sense of urban community. JQ 37:4 
pp489-98 Autumn. 

29. HAUMANT, ELMER S. Co-op weekly 
newspaper thrives in small Wisconsin town. 
Am. Press 78:9 p30 July.—Established 27 
years ago, Inter-County Leader, published 
in town of 925 population, has 4,957 paid 
circulation; employs 85 correspondents 
covering wide area. 

30. Hayes, CHARLES, The exploding 
suburban press. Grassroots Editor 1:3 p7 
July.—Managing editor of Paddock Publi- 
cations, Arlington Heights, Ill., says the 
new near-city field has opened up a new 
frontier in American journalism. 

31. Jones, WetMarR. Liberalism and the 
country press. lowa Pub. 32:11 p4 Nov.— 
North Carolina journalist insists that 
small-town editors underrate their poten- 
tial influence, and that influence is rela- 
tively great or small in proportion to “how 
honest and wise and right” are they as 
individuals. 


Content Analysis 


32. GrEBER, WALTER. The ‘lovelorn’ 
columnist and her social role. JQ 37:4 
pp499-514 Autumn. 

33. Lewis, Howarp L. The Cuban re- 
volt story: AP, UPI and 3 papers. JQ 37: 
4 p573ff Autumn. 

34. TANNENBAUM, Percy H. and MER- 
VIN D. LyNcH. Sensationalism in news- 
paper and radio wire copy. JQ 37:4 
p590ff Autumn. 


Courts and Law of the Press 
35. BERNSTEIN, CHARLES. Cameras in 
the courtroom. Quill 48:12 p12 Dec.— 
A review of the history of Canon 35 and 
of the current efforts to get some relaxa- 
tion of its provisions. 
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36. GoopMAN, A. The law of defama- 
tion and freedom of speech. Current Legal 
Problems 13 pp135-47.—British libel law 
is no real deterrent to a great newspaper 
but does “frequently . . . prevent the pub- 
lication of honest views” by small pub- 
lishers. Public does not need added pro- 
tections such as that of right of privacy, 
but publishers of modest resources need 
at least the protection of “reasonableness” 
in awards of damages. 

37. HANDLER, JOEL F. and WILLIAM A. 
KLEIN. The defense of privilege in defa- 
mation suits against government executive 
officials. Har. LR 74:1 pp44-79 Nov.— 
Court ruling giving government officials 
absolute privilege on press releases and 
similar statements is too broad. Persons 
defamed should be given protection of 
government liability, or else due-care priv- 
ilege should be substituted for absolute 
privilege. 

See also Nos. 4, 96, 108, 120. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


38. ANonyMous. J. Alsop chides press 
in shop talk. Guild Reporter 27:21 pl 
Oct. 28.—Columnist berates reporters who 


warp facts and editors who failed to “go 
after” the Eisenhower administration as 
energetically as they went after Mr. Tru- 
man’s. 

39. —Press councils abroad save 
friends, influence editors; idea spreading 
from Great Britain to West Germany, Hol- 
land, Turkey. E&P 93:51 p9 Dec. 17.— 
American editors are reassured by the re- 
sponsible performance of commissions and 
councils in other countries. 

40. —Press urged to subject itself to a 
‘conscience. E&P 93:44 p9 Oct. 29.— 
Gordon Gray, newspaper owner and for- 
mer government official, calls for a na- 
tional commission on the press to provide 
critical comment on the performance of 
the nation’s newspapers. 

41. ASHMORE, Harry. Has our free 
press failed us? Sat. Eve. Post p36 Oct. 
29.—After 200 years we still do not know 
precisely what the press is nor where jour- 
nalism ends and entertainment begins. To- 
day the inadequacy of mass communica- 
tions is a matter of concern for the pub- 
lic; the press is not capable of reforming 
itself because it refuses to admit collec- 
tively that it needs reform. 

42. BRAESTRUP, PETER. What the press 
has done to Boston and vice versa. Har- 
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per’s 221:1325 pp79-85 Oct——Not since 
before World War II has a Boston news- 
paper won a Pulitzer prize for “public ser- 
vice” and no Boston paper has ever won 
a Pulitzer prize for reporting. In the Bos- 
ton commercial press (Christian Science 
Monitor is not included) sports and com- 
ics get more space than all Washington, 
international and Boston news combined. 

43. GERBER, MARTIN and A, H. RASKIN. 
Are newspapers fair to organized labor? 
Am. Ed. 4:3 pp18-26 Oct.—Gerber, a di- 
rector of the UAW, answers “no” and 
Raskin, of the New York Times, answers 
“yes.” However, both add “buts.” Gerber 
says most influential dailies are unfair to 
labor only in moments of stress, and Ras- 
kin argues that most papers are fair in 
what they cover but leave too much un- 
covered. 

44. Hit, ADELAIDE CROMWELL. No- 
menclature and race relations. NR 14:4 
pp6-9 Oct.—A sociologist protests the 
newspapers’ habit of using “Negro” to re- 
fer to Africans. 

45. Lyons, Louis M. Chain-store jour- 
nalism. Rep. 23:10 pp60-3 Dec. 8.— 
Newspaper circulation has gained only 
half as much as the population in thirty 
years; the 11 largest Sunday papers have 
lost 24% million circulation the past 10 
years, which also have seen a decline in 
the number of separate papers and a rise 
in the number of chains. 

See also Nos. 33, 57, 96. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


46. Brown, RoBerT U. 57% of U.S. 
dailies back ‘Nixon; 16% for Kennedy; 
GOP block smallest since Hoover; Demo- 
crats’ biggest since FDR. E&P 93:45 p9 
Nov. 5.—A paper-by-paper listing of the 
editorial stands taken by 1,267 dailies. 

47. DANIEL, E. C. et al. Campaign cov- 
erage: how newspapers are meeting 
changed conditions. ASNE Bul. No. 435 
pl Oct. 1.—Eleven editors respond to a 
symposium question. Among their obser- 
vations: special coverage by staffers will 
be cut down, and the press services relied 
on for campaign trip coverage; TV com- 
petition must be met by more thorough 
backstage reporting. 

48. EruHripGe, Mark. Fateful crisis of 
the newspaper. NR 14:4 pp14-19 Oct.— 
An eminent publisher soberly appraises 
the “contracting but indispensable institu- 
tion” of the press and calls for a greater 
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effort to do the job of interpreting for the 
public what is going on in the nation and 
the world. 

49, FARRELL, EUGENE, ef al. Those TV 
debates: nothing for editors to worry 
about. ASNE Bul. No. 436 pp11-15 Nov. 
1.—Eleven editors react to the threat 
posed to the print media by TV’s spectacu- 
lar campaign coverage. One consensus: 
people who watch great debates still want 
to read “who won?” analysis by newsmen 
and editorialists. 

50. WOESTENDIEK, WILLIAM J. ef al. 
What I’d do differently—reflections on 
newspaper coverage of the campaign. 
ASNE Bul. No. 437 ppl-5 Dec. 1.—Re- 
sporses from 18 editors, including three 
who next time around would want: a) 
more exact quotes of key sentences from 
candidates’ speeches; b) less play for hap- 
hazard surveys and polls; and c) a daily 
“truth squad” column comparing candi- 
dates’ statements with the facts. 

See also Nos. 75, 97. 


Education for Journalism 

51. ALISKY, MARVIN. Journalism in- 
struction in a dictatorship. E&P 93:44 p7 
Oct. 29.—A U.S. journalism professor 
comments on his experiences helping to 
launch a journalism school in dictator-run 
Nicaragua. 

52. ANONYMOUS. Foreign reporting fel- 
lowships set up. E&P 93:52 p45 Dec. 24. 
—Ford Foundation money will finance 
six or more annual fellowships at Colum- 
bia Journalism School for experienced 
newsmen who want to train for assign- 
ments abroad. 

53. —J-students getting ‘liberal’ educa- 
tion. E&P 93:46 p64 Nov. 12.—News ac- 
count of the accrediting committee report 
of ACEJ, including some tables. 

54. BERNSTEIN, CHARLES. Journalism 
school? Am. Ed. 4:3 pp34-40 Oct.—Mis- 
cellaneous quotes from editors who were 
surveyed by a member of the class of 
1960 at Columbia. The survey was based 
on the premise that “virtually everyone 
agreed that undergraduate journalism 
courses needlessly take away time from 
important liberal arts training. Therefore, 
the controversial question of journalism 
schools’ value was discussed in terms of 
a one-year graduate school of journalism.” 
No findings to speak of, but some of the 
quotes are revealing. 

55. BLUMBERG, NATHAN. The journal- 
ism school. NR 14:4 pp26-30 Oct.—The 
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dean of the journalism school at Montana 
State discusses some of the editors’ mis- 
conceptions about journalism education, 
including the liberal arts vs. techniques 
fixation. 

56. Ety, DonaLp P. The communica- 
tion school: neophyte in higher education. 
AV Com. Rev. 8:5 pp20-27 Sept.-Oct.— 
Survey study identifies 20 institutions with 
programs showing interdisciplinary curric- 
ular development focussed upon communi- 
cations and leading to B.A, or higher de- 
grees. Journalism a contributing area in 
16, radio-television in 17. Ph.D. offered 
by 10. 

57. ESTABROOK, ROBERT. The press and 
the professors. NR 14:4 pp22-25 Oct.— 
A plea for journalism educators to teach 
their students an ethical ideal and to pro- 
vide badly-needed criticism of the profes- 
sional press. 

58. FROKE, MARLOWE, et al. Education 
for broadcasting: a panel discussion. 
Journ, Bdestg. 4:4 pp285-305 Fall—Need 
for unified “mass communications” ap- 
proach to broadcast education discussed. 
Qualities of good education for broadcast- 
ing analyzed. 

59. MacDouGALL, Curtis D. Training 
editorial writers: a study in pitfalls and 
pratfalls. Msthd. 12:4 pp9-15 Fall. 

60. PETERSON, THEODORE. The chang- 
ing role of journalism schools. JQ 37:4 
pp579-85 Autumn. 

See also Nos. 91, 95. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


61. ANonyMous, Britain loses 3 big 
newspapers in week, E&P 93:43 p10 Oct. 
22.—Two dailies, the News Chronicle and 
the Star, and the Sunday Empire News, 
succumb to the fierce competition in the 
London area. (See also Fleet Street looks 
behind catastrophe, E&P 93:44 p14.) 

62. ANONYMOUS. How free is the world 
press? U.S. News and World Report 49: 
16 pp73-5 Oct. 17.—In 15 communist 
countries control of the press is absolute; 
44 countries have free presses, and 81 na- 
tions have a restricted press. Each country 
in the Middle East censors local news and 
maintains a black list of foreign newsmen. 

63. —U.S. newsman draws portrait of 
Pravda. E&P 93:46 p36 Nov. 12.—CBS 
correspondent Sam Jaffe toured the Rus- 
sian paper during the Power spy trial. 
Sample observations: Pravda’s editors 
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meet in daily editorial conferences much 
like Life’s; the,paper employs .50 persons 
to handle letters to the editor, five to han- 
dle all photographic assignments;- Pravda 
staffers earn handsome incomes by Rus- 
sian standards. 

64. AUSTIN, ALVIN E... No, free press in 
Cuba. Quill 48:12 p8 Dec.—A chrono- 
logical account of the way Castro,. with 
the help of the newspaper unions, has re- 
duced the free press of. Cuba. 

65. HOWELL, WILLIAM. S. . Program pro- 
duction at Radio.Moscow. . J..Bdcstg. 4:4 
pp327-38 Fall.—English language short 
wave programs on North American Setvice 
of Radio Moscow largely .tape. recorded. 
Highly efficient. operation. results from 
“make-remake” editing done by __rolling 
tapes back and rerecording segments. 

66. HUMPHREYS, SEXSON E.. The free 
press of Nigeria. Quill 48:11.p17 Nov.— 
A survey of the 38 newspapers that make 
up the “vigorously independent” but tech- 
nically ill-equipped press. of one of the 
world’s newest nations. 

67. Scott, WILLIAM A. International 
ideology and interpersonal ideology. POQ 
24:3 pp419-35 Fall.—Presents evidence 
generally supporting his hypothesis ‘that 
the way we think .of other nations is re- 
lated to the way we think of. other. people. 

68. TUBER, RICHARD. A survéy.of pro- 
gramming in the central studios of Tele- 
vision, Moscow, U.S.S.R. J. Bdestg. 4:4 
p315-325 Fall.—Ninety-two television cen- 
ters capable of originating programs now 
exist in the Soviet Union. Moscow center 
originates network and local service. Ta- 
bles analyze program content. 


Government and Press 


69. ZIMMERMAN, WARREN. Presidential 
press parley changes advocated in memo; 
Brookings report would limit reporters’ 
question freedom. E&P 93:49 p9 Dec. 3. 
—Brookings Institution memo recommends 
a return to indirect quotation, the use of 
written questions and the limitation of 
subject matter in presidential press confer- 
ences. 

See also Nos. 4, 108, 120. 


History and Biography 
70. ANDREASSEN, JOHN C. L. Frances 
Benjamin Johnston and her views of Uncle 
Sam. La. History 1:2 pp130-6 Spring.— 
A news photographer in the 1880s, Miss 
Johnston extended her photography to 
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other fields and was active through the 
1930s. 

71. CROUTHAMEL, JAMES L. James Wat- 
son Webb: mercantile editor, N.Y. History 
41:4 pp400-22 Oct.—Webb spoke for the 
mercantile class at a time when the crass, 
materialistic aspect of the nation’s behavior 
was prominent. 

72. ELLEN, JoHN C. Jr. Newspaper fi- 
nance in North Carolina’s piedmont and 
mountain sections during the 1850's. N. 
Car. History Review 37:4 pp488-505 Oct. 
=—Detailed account of revenues, sub- 
scriptions, and financial problems of the 
newspapers is given. “Only the patient, ex- 
perienced, economy-minded and hardy sur- 
vived long. ...;.” 

73. FITZGERALD, STEPHEN E. The 
Mencken myth. Sat. Rev. 53:51 p13 Dec. 
17.—A man who served with Mencken on 
the Baltimore Evening Sun recalls the 
sage as using his gifts as a writer and 
newspaperman “to play the role of a pub- 
lic clown” in order to relieve the tedium 
of life. 

74. Focet, Howarp H. Colonial the- 
ocracy and a secular press. JQ 37:4 pp 
525-32 Autumn. 

* 75. GRENIER, JupsON A. ‘ Muckraking 
and the muckrakers: an historical defini- 
tion. JQ 37:4 pp552-58 Autumn. 

76. Katz, W. A. Public printers of 
Washington Territory, 1863-1889. Pacific 
NW Quarterly 51:4 pp171-81 Oct. Poli- 
tics and fee-splitting were major ingredi- 
ents in the awarding and keeping of public 
printing contracts. 

77. KIsTLER, MarK O. The German 
language press in Michigan: a survey and 
bibliography. Mich. History 44:3 pp303- 
23 Sept. 

“78. LANE, RoGER. James Jeffrey Roche 
and the Boston Pilot. New Eng. Quarterly 
33:3 pp341-63 Sept.—Becoming editor of 
the oldest, largest and most influential 
ag journal in America in 1890, 

oche was unable to change the appeal 
and politics of the paper to harmonize 
with new goals and interests of second and 
third generation Boston Irish. 

79. MYERS, KENNETH H. ABC and 
SRDS, the evolution of two specialized ad- 
vertising services. Business History Re- 
view 34:3 pp302-26 Autumn.—Basic needs 
of the advertising industry for verified 
circulation data and rates and market data 
were largely met by the 1920's. 

80. REUTER, FRANK T. John Swinton’s 
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Paper. Labor History 1:3 pp298-307 Fall. 
—This famous labor weekly lasted four 
years (1883-87), supporting the movement 
but insisting on an independence which 
ultimately led to its demise. 

See also Nos. 100, 125, 127. 


Magazines 


81. ANoNyMousS. Angry voice on the 
right. Time 76:18 p54 Oct. 31.—National 
Review, edited by William Buckley, has 
spent some $860,000 more than it has 
taken in but “has become the most notable 
U.S. periodical speaking for the far politi- 
cal right” with a circulation of 31,913. 

82. —Rival women’s magazines near 
hair-pulling stage. Bus. Wk. No. 1622 p88 
Oct. 1.-—Since 1935 McCall’s has moved 
from 12th to Sth position among maga- 
zines in revenue and is engaged with La- 
dies’ Home Journal in a struggle to be- 
come the nation’s favorite women’s maga- 
zine. 

See also Nos. 6, 27, 88. 


Miscellaneous 


83. Erwin, Ray. SDX changes frater- 
nity to a professional society; 11 regional 
directors elected, dues doubled in reorgani- 
zation. E&P 93:50 p12 Dec. 10. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


84. ANonyMous. 80 single ownership 
cities among top 130. E&P 93:51 pl0 
Dec. 17.—US. cities with competing news- 
paper ownership now number 70; 20 of 
them have populations of less than 100,000. 

85. —Hearst alone in Albany; buys pa- 
per from Gannett; Knickerbocker News 
rounds out morning-evening-Sunday field, 
E&P 93:43 p9 Oct. 22. 

86. —Hearst folds Detroit Times, sells 
its assets to News; Knight’s Free Press 
steps up ‘fiercely competitive’ enterprise. 
E&P 93:46 p11 Nov. 12. 

87. —One morning daily now in Mid- 
dletown. E&P 93:41 p15 Oct. 8.—The 
evening Times-Herald and the morning 
Daily Record are merged by the single 
owner of both papers, Ottaway Newspa- 
pers-Radio, Inc. The Daily Record, started 
five years ago from scratch as a cold-type 
tabloid to show that two newspapers could 
flourish in Middletown, will be the surviv- 
ing paper. 

88. SHAPLEN, ROBERT. The Newhouse 
phenomenon, Sat. Rev. 43:41 pp55-7 Oct. 
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8.—Samuel I. Newhouse, with 14 news- 
papers, the Conde Nast: magazines, the 
Street and Street magazines, a Paris publi- 
cation, six television and three radio sta- 
tions, has a fast growing communications 
empire. 

89. SMYTHE, DaLLas W. On the politi- 
cal economy of communications. JQ 37:4 
pp563-72 Autumn. ‘ 

90. ToBIN, RICHARD L.° What next for 
the Trib? Sat. Rev, 43:50 pp37-8 Dec. 10. 
—Robert M. White II's “difficulties with 
the New York Herald Tribune came to a 
head Nov. 8-9 with’ an election extra call- 
ing Kennedy the president-elect by “Roose- 
veltian proportions.” Although the Tribune 
is “beautifully written and produces more 
and better features than almost'any other 
newspaper in America,” it doesn’t thrive. 

See also Nos. 30, 91. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 

91. ANoNyMouS. Enrollment rising; 
salaries are higher. ‘E&P 93:50 p36 Dec. 
10.—The journalism school enrollment in- 
crease is slight; the salary average is up 
14%. Returns from a survey of 78 editors 
indicate a strong preference (71%): for 
J-school graduates in hiring new staff 
members. 

92. —Jobs on newspapers lure 42%. of 
journalism grads; glamor. not, enough, 
APME told; recruitment laxity _under- 
scored, E&P 93:42 p13 Oct. ,15.—Report 
of a survey made for APME by a Miami 
editor. Heads of 47 journalism depart- 
ments responded. 

93. Botrer, Davip E. and Rosert L. 
Stuur. Newspaper salaries and personnel 
turnover. E&P 93:47 p17 Nov. 19.—Two 
Northwestern researchers analyze results 
of an APME survey conducted by a Chi- 
cago editor. Among their conclusions: in- 
dividual newsmen. around the country 
command fairly high, salaries, but the av- 
erage for copy editors and reporters is not 
an incentive. 


Pictorial Journalism 


94. HAZARD, WILLIAM R. Responses to 
news pictures: a study in perceptual unity. 
JQ 37:4 pp515-24Autumn. ' 

95. Horrewi, C. WiLLIAM. Photojour- 
nalism training’ needs more ' emphasis. 
Quill 48:12 p17 Dec:—Only three out of 
96 ACEJ accredited ‘journalism sequences 
are in photojournalism; A Southern IIli- 
nois University “professor argues for an 
increase in the number. 
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96. ROTHENBERG, IGNAZ. The peeping 
camera; invasion of privacy by photogra- 
phy. NR 14:4 pp31-33 Oct.—A brief cat- 
alog of horrors involving invasion of pri- 
vacy through pictures. 

See also Nos. 35, 70. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


97. CORNWELL, ELMER E. The presi- 
dential press conference: a study in institu- 
tionalization. Midwest Journal of Pol. Sci. 
4:4 pp370-89 Nov. Since F. D. Roosevelt 
consciously fashioned a new tool of presi- 
dential leadership from the press confer- 
ence, reporters’ “mediating” role has di- 
minished and the president increasingly 
has spoken directly to the public from this 
forum. 

98. FAGEN, RICHARD R. Some assess- 
ments and uses of public opinion in diplo- 
macy. POQ 24:3 pp448-57 Fall.—Diplo- 
mats reporting to Germany in 1914 men- 
tioned public opinion in 20% of their 
documents, measured it by reading news- 
papers, talking with friends, and observing 
public demonstrations. 

See also Nos. 11, 19, 23, 67, 130. 


Public Relations 


99. AARONFREED, Eva. Understanding 
municipal relations. Rev. PR 5:4 pp2-10 
Fall—An overview of the fledgling field 
of municipal PR shows promise of both 
great growth and status for it. But first, 
the PR man must make both press and 
public officials see PR as a tool for a more 
informed citizenry. 

100. CutLir, Scotr M. The beginning 
of PR counseling. E&P 93:48 p16 Nov. 
26.—PR was born, circa the turn of the 
century, as a buffer against the attacks of 
the muckrakers, and the strategy of pio- 
neer practitioners Ivy Lee, George Creel, 
Albert Lasker et al., makes interesting 
reading. 

101. DantLov, Victor J. The news 
wire story. PR Jrnl. 16:12 pp20-23 Dec.— 
Through five wire networks it is now pos- 
sible to send a PR release from coast to 
coast, and even overseas. Most media like 
the service, but a few shun it as an undue 
influence in the play of the news. 

102. GERBERG, HAROLD J. Why not bet- 
ter press clipping service? Rev. PR 5:4 
pp16-19 Fall——Disparity between the num- 
ber of releases sent out and returned clip- 
pings discussed. Sometimes clippers miss 
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them because: editors cut copy; not in all 
editions; may run at another time; mo- 
mentous news breaks, and sheer publicity 
volume. 

See also No. 5. 


Radio and Television 

103. ANoNyMous. Editors ask study of 
TV news impact. E&P 93:40 p60 Oct. 1. 
—An APME committee calls for an in- 
vestigation of the effect TV news coverage 
has on newspaper readers. 

104. —Life will have to go on without 
Ma Perkins. Bdcstg. 59:22 p68 Nov, 28. 
—Change in CBS format brings death to 
soap operas. Most end happily. 

105. —The news that’s fit to tape. 
Time 76:18 pp61-2 Oct. 31.—Irving Git- 
lin, executive producer, Creative Projects, 
NBC News and Public Affairs, has initi- 
ated the NBC White Paper Series, the Na- 
tion’s Future, Purex Specials, Eyewitness 
to History, The Twentieth Century, etc., 
as public affairs shows. 

106. —Pay TV: ready for test. For- 
tune 62:6 p133 Dec.—Pay television ex- 
periment to start in Hartford this fall via 
scrambled signal telecast by WHCT. 

107.—Radio affiliates OK net's PCP 
plan. Ad. Age 31:41 p48 Oct. 10.—CBS 
radio affiliates adopt plan which ends all 
daytime serials, increases news services to 
10 minutes on the hour, and reduces the 
number of mandatory network hours from 
30 to 24% per week. 

108. —Request: full sec. 315 repeal. 
Bdestg. 59:25 pp27-30 Dec. 19.—NBC and 
CBS urge repeal of “equal time” provi- 
sions. Suggest allotment of political time 
be left to judgment of broadcaster. Repeal 
will permit future “great debates,” elimi- 
nate problem of “splinter” candidates. 

109. —Sarnoff buries the hatchet—in 
ABC TV. Bdestg. 59:21 pp89-91 Nov. 21. 
—Robert Sarnoff accuses ABC of neglect- 
ing public service and pursuing other 
short-sighted policies that damage indus- 
try. CBS considered worthy competitor. 

110. —Sponsored public service booms 
at TV’s local level. Sponsor 14:42 p36 
Oct. 17. 

111. —A TV art form: documentaries. 
TV Age 8:13 p23 Nov. 14.—Outstanding 
examples of locally produced documenta- 
ries. 

112. —What happens after Jan. 20? 
Bdestg. 59:20 p29 Nov. 14.—Kennedy in- 
dicates debates helped him win election. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Effect of television on election analyzed. 
Problems of broadcasters reviewed. 

113. —What they pay for pay TV in 
Canada. Bdcstg. 59:19 pp62-3 Nov. 7.— 
Average family in Etobicoke, Ont., pay 
television experiment spends 80¢ a week to 
view feature films. Projected to 64 million 
receivers in U.S. this figure indicates pos- 
sible annual revenue of $1.91 billion for 
national pay television hook-up. 

114. —Wooing undecided voters— 
round one. Bus. Wk. p34 Oct. 1.—Ap- 
proximately 70 million viewers watched 
the presidential debate on television. 

115. Batn, Frank. TV’s deadly sins. 
American Mercury 91:442 pp58-60 Nov.— 
Because TV is the easiest of the mass me- 
dia to ignore, viewers are to blame for the 
fare. The fan who tolerates mediocrity is 
guilty of pandering, avarice, and sloth. 

116. CoMMAGER, HENRY STEELE. V’ash- 
ington would have lost a TV debae. N.Y. 
Times Magazine p13 Oct. 30.—Declaring 
televised press conferences a misfortune in 
this campaign because they are not de- 
bates, not discussions, not designed to en- 
lighten or instruct the public, this profes- 
sor of history declares that Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, and Wilson would have 
failed in such campaigns. 

117, CosTELLo, JoHN. Radio editorials 
have impact. Quill 48:12 p18 Dec.— 
KMOX, St. Louis, has found an apprecia- 
tive market for its weekly editorial page of 
the air. 

118. CrosBy, JoHN. What you can do 
to make poor TV better. Ladies’ Home 
Journal 77:11 p74 Nov.—Crosby suggests 
divorcing of sponsor and agency from 
programming, close government supervi- 
sion of network programming and creation 
of national BBC type network based on 
existing educational stations. 

119. Forp, Freprick W. Making tele- 
vision serve the public. TV Guide 8:41 
pp6-8 Oct. 8.—Ford advocates more active 
role by FCC in reviewing program ser- 
vices, FCC investigation of deceptive prac- 
tices by broadcasters and expansion of in- 
dustry’s self regulation. 

120. Givens, RicHarD A. Refusal of 
radio and television licenses on economic 
grounds. Va. LR 46:7 pp1391-1406 Nov.— 
Decision in Carroll Broadcasting Co. v. 
FCC wrongly reversed previous decisions 
and held that FCC must consider eco- 
nomic injury. Instead it should have held 
that the commission may not validly con- 
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sider any such factor, for constitutional 
reasons. 

121. LEIGHTON, BEN. Program setting 
—the key to buying the right stations. 
M/S 4:12 p74 Dec.—A checklist of radio 
station criteria, dominated by a minimum 
of 25% of air time given to news, plus a 
broad range of entertainment. The top-40- 
tunes “format” station draws a low rating 
by Campbell-Mithun’s time buyer. 

122. NussBAUM, MArTIN. Sociological 
symbolism of the “adult western.” Social 
Forces 39:1 pp25-8 Oct.—The hero in the 
adult western is “a vanishing symbol of 
individualism in an age of togetherness 
and conformity,” and his gun is the “deus- 
ex-machina” which solves all problems. 

123. SCHWARTZ, KENNETH. One aniti- 
dote to government regulation. TV 17:11 
p47 Nov.—Dean Gilbert Seldes of the 
Annenberg School of Communications be- 
lieves government regulation of broadcast- 
ing inevitable unless we can create an in- 
formed public that can participate in di- 
rection of the industry. 

124. SHAPLEN, ROBERT. A farewell to 
personal history. Sat. Rev. 43:50 pp46-8 
Dec. 10.—Foreign coverage has vastly in- 
creased in radio and television. Foreign 
bureaus of CBS and NBC have almost 
doubled in number in last decade, and the 
number of their regularly employed men 
overseas has increased similarly. 

See also Nos. 58, 65, 68. 


Research Methods 


125. BENNEYAN, GEORGE. “An ad is 
like a kiss,” said Bill Thomson. M/S 4:12 
p62 Dec.—Writer traces the conception 
and the historical development of the 
landmark research project, The Continu- 
ing Study of Newspaper Reading. 

126. BuEL, WiLLIAM D. A simplifica- 
tion of Hay’s method of recording paired 
comparisons. J. Appl. Psych. 44:5 pp347- 
8 Oct.—Eliminates recording below the 
diagonal of matrix; uses initial letter of 
preferred choice as recording unit. 

127. ErpMAN, Davip V. Coleridge in 
Lilliput: the quality of parliamentary re- 
porting in 1800. Speech Monographs 27:1 
pp33-62 March. Lays down rules of tex- 
tual analysis for evaluating the authen- 
ticity of parliamentary reports of this 
period. 

128. LUNDBERG, GEORGE A. Quantita- 
tive methods in sociology: 1920-1960. So- 
cial Forces 39:1 pp19-24 Oct.—Men and 
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methods involved in the development of scales for newspaper research. JQ 37:4 
the quantitative approach in sociology; p559ff Autumn. 
valuable references for those who like to 130. Perry, PauL, Election survey pro- 
look at early writings in attitude measure- cedures of the Gallup poll. POQ 24:3 
ment. pp531-42 Fall. 

129. Lyte, Jack. Semantic differential See also No. 10. 
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From Foreign Journals 


October, November and December 1960 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
(Latin America); D. H. Couvee, Amsterdam 
(Western Europe); K. E. Eapen, Nagpur (In- 
dia); Hugh Elliot, Sydney (Australia); Mark 
W. Hopkins, Milwaukee (Soviet Union); Mie- 
czyslaw Kafel, Warsaw (East Europe); W. B. 
Lerg, Muenster (Germany); Mataichi Kido 
and Akira Tsujimura, Tokyo (Japan) 








3% BRITAIN LOST TWO MAJOR DAILIES AND TWO NATIONAL SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 
The 114-year-old News Chronicle, founded as the Daily News by Charles Dickens, 
and its sister paper, the evening tabloid Star, both Liberal papers, folded Oct. 18 
and were bought by the London Daily Mail and Evening News respectively. The 
same week Canadian publisher Roy Thomson sold the Sunday paper, Empire 
News (circ. 2,000,000), to the scandal-oriented News of the World (circ. 
6,500,000). On Dec. 10 he closed down London’s Sunday Graphic (circ. 882,829). 
Within 24 hours Thomson announced purchase of Northern Ireland’s Belfast Tele- 
graph. Brazil’s Communist paper Hoje suspended after 35 editions; in Havana, 
Avance and Informacion disappeared abruptly, leaving six dailies. Havana had 
21 dailies in 1956. 

Government suspensions were reported from Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Sudan, 
Morocco, Guatemala and Venezuela. Newspapers were seized and newsmen mis- 
handled by police in Algeria and the Congo, and the latter banned newspapers 
altogether for one month in October. East Germany confiscated one issue of 
Eulenspiegel for “slandering the medical profession.” West Germany imprisoned 
a Communist editor for publishing “illegal propaganda,” while Greece jailed three 
newsmen for “causing alarm.” Newsmen were ousted from Ghana, Morocco and 
South Vietnam. 

Cuba has limited the size of its newspapers because of the newsprint shortage, 
and London raised the price of its two evening papers, Evening News and Evening 
Standard, to 3d. A royal commission in Canada spent the quarter studying the 
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“threat to the existence” of Canadian publishers posed by the Canadian editions 
of American magazines. 

Turkey repealed its restrictive press laws early in October and Japan’s Foreign 
Ministry opened its regular and special press conferences to accredited foreign 
newsmen. A Yugoslav press law passed October 27 allows the press more freedom 
and regulates foreign government information activities, putting them on a recip- 
rocal. basis. Under the new law, the Soviet embassy in Belgrade was forced to 
stop issuing its news bulletins. Czechoslovakia’s Rude Pravo marked its 40th 
anniversary Oct. 30 with a new stamp issue. Maghreb Arab Press was formed in 
North Africa through the amalgamation of existing news agencies in Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algeria, and a moderately leftwing weekly, Afrique-Action, started 
publication Oct. 16 in Tunis. IPI held a seminar for Indian newsmen in November. 


Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); BK, Biuletyn Komitetu Obchodu 300-lecia 
Prasy Polskiej (Warsaw); CirP, Circulation of the Press (Moscow); FH, Frankiurter Hefte (Frankfurt); 
FR, Fernseh-Rundschau (Hamburg); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, 
IPI Report (Zurich); JAV, Jahrbuch fuer Absatz und Verbrauchsforschung (Kallmuenz); K, Die Kultur 
(Munich); KA, Kulturarbeit (Stuttgart-Cologne); M, Der Monat (Berlin); MA, Der Markenartikel 
(Munich); NN, Newspaper News (Sydney); O, The Observer (Sydney); OP, Ost-Probleme (Bonn); P, 
Publizistik (Bremen); PM, Die Politische Meinung (Bonn); PP, Prasa Polska (Warsaw); Q, Quest 
(Bombay); RF, Rundfunk und Fernsehen (Hamburg); RP, Razprostranienije Pieczati (Moscow); SovP, 
Sovetskaya Pechat (Moscow); SP, Der Spiegel (Hamburg); TJ, Training of Journalists (Strasbourg); U, 
Universitas (Stuttgart); VU, Vida Universitaria (Monterrey, Mexico); WW, Wirtschaft und Werbung 
(Essen); ZMM, Zeitschrift fuer Markt- und Meinungsforschung (Tuebingen); ZP, Zeszyty Prasoznawcze 


(Cracow); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


Advertising 


ADAMS, NoEL. Shortage of advertising 
men. NN 1960:428 p2 Oct. 28.—The 
chairman of the education committee, 
Australian Association of Advertising 
Agents, says the shortage of manpower in 
advertising is critical. Agency requirements 
have increased by more than 75% which, 
he claims, is higher than in the United 
States. 

ANONYMOUS. Zawodowa sieczka. PP 
10:150 pp18-19 Oct.—Discussion of Iz- 
vestia’s call for more advertising in the 
Soviet press and on Russian radio and tv. 

BLAESE, GUENTER. Die Zukunft der 
Zeitungsanzeige. ZV 57:24 pp1684-1687 
Dec. 20.—The question is no longer 
whether it is to be press or television ad- 
vertising, but how must newspaper adver- 
tising layout look beside the impact of tv. 

Gross, RUDOLF. Werbeappelle fiir ver- 
schiedene Altersstufen. WW 14:22 pp804- 
806 Nov. 2.—Advertising aimed at differ- 
ent ages of children and youths. 

HAIDER, MANFRED. Psychologie in der 
Werbung. WW 14:21 pp762-764 Nov. (1. 
Heft).—Applied psychology in advertis- 
ing: Analysis of effects with motivational 
methods. 

MUNSTER-GOLDNER, RUTH. Die publi- 
zistische und werbliche Bedeutung der 


Jugendpresse. WW 14:23 pp828-834 Dec. 
1.—Elements of advertising in magazines 
for the young, make-up and illustrations 
according to editorial content. 


Audience Analysis 

EserR, WOLFGANG. Wer liest heute Pub- 
likumszeitschriften und Illustrierte? A 36: 
12 pp842-854 Dec.—Readership analysis 
of popular magazines in Germany. The 
methods of reader-per-number and readers 
vs. non-readers. 

INSTITUTE OF PRACTITIONERS IN ADVER- 
TISING. Unterschwellige Kommunikation. 
RF 8:3/4 pp283-308 n.d.—Report of the 
London institute on subliminal communi- 
cation by Mark Abrams, B. D. Copeland, 
et al. 

KAUSCHE, CARLHEINZ. Leserforschung 
der Tagespresse in Deutschland. ZMM 


_ 4:1 pp861-864 n.d—Readership surveys 


of the daily press finally find a method 
with a qualitative approach. 

KNILLI, FRIEDRICH. Methoden und Er- 
gebnisse einer experimentalpsychologischen 
Hoerspieluntersuchung. RF 8:3/4 pp 267- 
275 n.d.—What is remembered after lis- 
tening to radio plays? Methodology and 
research by the Psychological Institute of 
the Graz (Austria) University. 

NOELLE, ELISABETH and SCHMIDTCHEN, 
GERHARD. Wie verhdaelt sich der Leser zu 
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Zeitung und Zeitschrift? A 36:12 pp856- 
867 Dec.—“Werbetraeger-Analyse 1960,” 
audience analysis of readers of newspapers 
and magazines, listeners to commercial 
radio and general television programs, a 
comparative study for Germany, 1960. 

ROKKAN, STEIN and PER Torsvik. The 
voter, the reader and the party press: An 
analysis of political preference and news- 
paper reading in Norway. G 6:3 pp311- 
328 n.d.—Study of the readers of party 
newspapers in Norway and the relation- 
ship between the paper’s party and the 
political commitment and participation of 
the reader. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


CasEY, RALPH D. The different concep- 
tions of the role of information. TJ 1959: 
3 pp35-38 Nov. (1959).—Theories of the 
U.S. press and of liberal democracies, in- 
cluding the constitutional freedom of the 
press and its responsibilities as a watch- 
dog over government. 

KLIMES, VLADIMIR. La conception so- 
cialiste du journalisme moderne. TJ 1960: 
6 pp3-16 Summer.—Mass communication 
presents both an image of life as it now is 
and a historical narration of the present. 
It also influences social action. 

Praceus, GISELA. Filmforschung als 
paedagogisches Anliegen. P 5:5 pp259- 
264 Sept.-Oct—The use of film research 
by educators. Psychological effects of the 
movies on children and youths. 


Content Analysis 


HAMERSKI, WERNER. “Gott” und “Vor- 
sehung” im Lied und Gedicht des Nation- 
alsozialismus. P 5:5 pp280-300 Sept.-Oct. 
—Pseudo-religious elements in songs and 
verses Of Nazi party organizations; a 
qualitative content analysis with pertinent 
texts. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


MK. Przeciwko tlumicielom § krytyki. 
BK 1960:2 pp7-9 n.d.—A new bill pre- 
sented in the Polish diet seeks to increase 
the right of professional secrecy in the 
press, radio and tv. 

MOELLER. Verhaengung eines Anzeigen- 
boykotts gegen eine Zeitung durch ein 
Filmunternehmen und das Recht der 
Presse zur Kritik. ZV 57:19 (Suppl. Ar- 
chiv fuer Presserecht No. 37) pp139-143 
Oct. 10.—The Federal Supreme Court has 
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decided that press criticism of movies is a 
public service. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

VLiskovskil, Z. Gospodina shtampa—v 
otstavku. SovP 1960:10 pp27-28 Oct.— 
One hundred different Soviet newspapers 
put out on a given day are found to con- 
tain identical headlines in many cases, 
monotonous and uninformative headlines; 
headline writers are found lacking in 
imagination. 

Education for Journalism 

BECKER, ERHARD. Werbewissenscha;: + 
Hochschulfach. ZV 57:23 pp1588-1>s: 
Dec. 5.—New plans for the integration ot 
advertising research in the German uni- 
versity program. 

PLANT, ROBERT. L’Enseignement du 
journalisme ‘sur le marbre’ au Royaume 
Uni. TJ 1960:6 pp35-48 Summer.—The 
National Council of the newspaper indus- 
try administers the British training pro- 
gram in journalism. The trainee is chosen 
by the individual editors who assign him 
to training advisers on their papers. Train- 
ees attend the local College of Further 
Education one day a week and after three 
years take an exam in newspaper practice, 
current events, press law and news writing. 

Waite, Davin MANNING. L’Enseigne- 
ment du journalisme aux Etats Unis. TJ 
1960:6 pp17-34 Summer. — Journalism 
training has become journalism education 
with schools that have well-trained and 
widely-traveled teaching staffs and with a 
research-oriented journal. There is a great 
task ahead for journalism educators. 


Film 
ANonyMous. Was bringt die ‘neue 
Welle’ im Sowjetfilm? OP 12:25/26 pp 
801-804 Dec. 16.—Recent development of 
the Soviet film: traces of a “new wave” in 
the USSR. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 

AnonyMous, Informacje. ZP 1960:2/ 
3 pl44 nd.—The Bulgarian Union of 
Journalists has 1,700 members, 1,200 in 
Sofia. They include 239 women, 902 col- 
lege graduates, 197 with some college edu- 
cation, 507 with a high school education, 
and 54 with some high school. Bulgaria 
has 77 “daily” newspapers with a total 
circulation of 3,450,000. 

—Israels Zeitungen erscheinen in zehn 
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Sprachen. ZV 57:24 pp1656-1658 Dec. 
20.—Among 21 dailies in Israel, 14 are in 
Hebrew and one each in Arabic, Hun- 
garian, French, English and Polish. Two 
are in German. Thrice weeklies come out 
in Yiddish, Bulgarian and Romanian. 

—News Chronicle und Star stellen ihr 
Erscheinen ein. ZV 57:21 pp1416-1417 
Nov. 6.—Recent moves toward concentra- 
tion in the daily press of Great Britain 
include the folding of 114-year-old Lon- 
don News Chronicle (circ. 1,160,000). 

—Sprawozdania, ZP 1960:2/3 pp134- 
138 n.d—The Polish press has 32 per- 
manent correspondents abroad in Bel- 
grade, Berlin, Beirut, Bonn, Budapest, Bu- 
charest, Cairo, Geneva, London, Moscow, 
New Delhi, New York, Paris, Prague, Rio 
de Janeiro, Rome, Stockholm, Sofia and 
Washington. 

ARKOCHA, KHUANOM. Eto prevzoshlo 
vse nashi ozhidaniya. SovP 1960:11 pp11- 
12 Nov.—One of ten Cuban journalists 
who toured the Soviet Union in October 
describes a meeting with Nikita Khrush- 
chev, notes the growth of the Cuban news- 
paper Revolucion, and the dedication of 
Soviet journalists. 

BERGERRE, Max. Vatican’s newspaper 
moves with the times. IPI 9:8 pp8-9 Dec. 
—Vatican’s daily, COsservatore Romano 
(circ. 50,600), is celebrating its centenary. 
It is gradually introducing journalistic in- 
novations, although its breakaway from 
tradition has been slow. 

CASTILLON, Oscar F. Periodicos y re- 
vistas. VU 10:498 p3 Oct. 9.—Mexico in 
late 1960 totaled 241 daily newspapers, 
putting it in second place in Latin Amer- 
ica. The republic with the largest number 
of dailies is Brazil, with 254. 

DZHANDILIN, N. eft al. Slovo—Zhurnal- 
istam Kazakhstana. SovP 1960:11 pp28- 
48 Nov.—The third in a series of profiles 
on the press in the Soviet Union’s 15 re- 
publics. Editors discuss their accomplish- 
ments, and the republic’s leading Commu- 
nist party official reviews the growth of 
the press in Kazakh. 

GREISER, FRANZ. Rueckblick und Aus- 
blick auf die Auflagenentwicklung der 
deutschen Presse. ZV 57:24 pp1626-1637 
Dec. 20.—Thorough statistical analysis of 
press circulations 1957-1960 (newspapers, 
popular magazines, special publications) 
in Germany, with 13 charts and tables. 

JAENECKE, WALTHER. Pressefreiheit und 
Privateigentum. ZV 57:24 pp1614-1617 
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Dec. 20.—Comparative study of the struc- 
ture of press ownership in Great Britain 
and Germany. 

SKROBISZEWSKI, S. Prasa polska wedruje 
przez swiat. PP 1960 pp20-21 n.d.—Po- 
land exported 423,741 copies of Polish 
dailies and periodicals in the first quarter 
of 1960, including 781 titles. Biggest im- 
porters were the USSR, Czechoslovakia, 
the United States, East Germany, Great 
Britain, West Germany, France, Bulgaria, 
Israel, Australia, Canada, Romania, China, 
Hungary, Brazil, Austria, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Yugoslavia 
and Sweden, in descending order. Poland 
imported 492,367 copies of 11,433 differ- 
ent periodicals from 65 countries. 


Government and Press 


ANonrMous. En estado de alerta. HA 
38:971 p41 Dec. 12.—Pro-Communist and 
pro-Castro rioters in Caracas prompted 
the government of Venezuelan President 
Romulo Betancourt to close Tribuna Pop- 
ular, daily of the Communist Party. Also 
reacting to the riots, the daily El Nacional 
has refused to continue to print the week- 
ly Izquierda, leftwing paper encouraging 
revolution. 

—McCarthysmo en marcha. HA 38: 
969 p32 Nov. 28.—Costa Rican President 
Mario Echandi has criticized the San Jose 
dailies La Republica and Diario de Costa 
Rica for reporting activities of anti-So- 
moza Nicaraguan rebels at the Costa 
Rican-Nicaraguan border. 

Dumas, Sir LLoyp. Freedom of press is 
in danger. NN 1960:429 pl Sept. 16.— 
Sir Lloyd says that efforts to revive the 
Freedom of Information Convention in 
the United States is “dangerous to a free 
press.” He argues that the convention will 
provide all sorts of possibilities for gov- 
ernment to restrict news. 

HANGEN, WELLES. Congo press is vic- 
tim of country’s long crisis. IPI 9:8 pp6-7 
Dec.—Congo’s newspapers have become 
organs of political propaganda. Upheaval 
in the government has been reflected in a 
parallel upheaval in the press. 

HERZOG, FRIEDRICH. Three years of the 
German Press Council. IPI 9:6 p4 Oct.— 
A report on its first three years of activi- 
ties shows that the Press Council’s “au- 
thority without compulsion” has been rec- 
ognized. 

Koszyk, Kurt. Das Ende der Presse- 
freiheit nach dem Reichstagsband. P 5:5 
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pp307-310 Sept.-Oct—Freedom of the 
press and Hitler’s “decree for the Defense 
of the People and the State” of Feb. 28, 
1933. A document with notes by an offi- 
cial of the Ministry of the Interior about 
police action against newspapers. 

LoEFFLER, MartTIN. Der Deutsche 
Presserat also Organ der Presse-Selbstkon- 
trolle gerichtlich anerkannt. ZV ‘57:23 
(Suppl. Archiv fuer Presserecht No. 38) 
pp151-152 Dec. 5.—Through two’ deci- 
sions of the Hamburg Superior Court the 
German Press Council was acknowledged 
as a formal institution for self-regulation. 

—Staatsnotstand und Pressefreiheit. ZV 
57:24 pp1618-1620 Dec. 20.—Officials, 
lawyers, publishers and journalists discuss 
the fate of the freedom of communication 
in case of national emergency. 

NeFr, Max. Die notrechtliche Presse- 
ordnung und ihre Handhabung in der 
Schweiz. ZV 57:24 pp1621-1624 Dec. 20. 
—Press regulations for the state of na- 
tional emergency in Switzerland. 

ROTH, RICHARD R. Die jungen Regis- 
seure von Paris. K 9:158 pp4-6 Dec.— 
Financial problems and. difficulties with 
Official censorship of movies in France. 


History and Biography 

Anonymous, La entrevista Diaz-Creel- 
man. VU 10:504 p4 Nov. 2.—In March 
1908, the U.S. magazine Pearson’s pub- 
lished an interview with aging dictator 
Porfirio Diaz of Mexico. The interview 
with American newsman Creelman helped 
stir up agitation for an end to the long 
Diaz rule. On the 50th anniversary of the 
Mexican revolution, VU reprints the ar- 
ticle. 

BAYLEN, JosEPH O. W. T. Stead, apolo- 
gist for Imperial Russia, 1870-1880. G 6: 
3 pp281-297 n.d.—Scholarly study of 
British journalist Stead, a courageous 
fighter for unpopular causes who em- 
braced the cause of an intolerant Russian 
autocracy. 

BRAUN, HANNS. Seniof der deutschen 
Zeitungswissenschaft, Professor Emil Dov- 
ifat 70 Jahre alt. ZV 57:24 p1731 Dec. 
20.—Short biography of septuagenarian 
Emil Dovifat, Germany’s eminent dean of 
communication research ‘and late director 
of the Berlin Institut fuer Pubiizistik. 

CASTILLON, Oscar F. Funcion del peri- 
odismo. VU 10:500. p4 Oct. 23.—Mexico 
City had the first printing press in the 
Western Hemisphere, which in 1539 
printer Juan Pablos used to establish the 
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city as a book publisher. In 1722 the 
Gaceta de Mexico became Latin America’s 
first genuine newspaper. Colonial journal- 
ism was literary, as contrasted with news- 
centered modern Mexican journalism. 
HUHNDORF, GUENTER. Die Anfaenge 
der gedruckten Tendenzpublizistik in Eng- 
land:-P 5:5 pp265-279 Sept.-Oct.—Propa- 
ganda broadsides and royal proclamations 
of the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns in Eng- 
land before 1558 at the British Museum 
and the Society of Antiquaries, London. 


Magazines 


ANonyMous. Fight for a woman’s mag- 
azine. O 3:23 p16 Nov. 12.—Purchase by 
Sir Frank Packer’s Daily Telegraph of a 
weekly newspaper, The Bulletin, in order 
to get control of its money-making sister 
publication, The Australian Woman’s Mir- 
ror. 

—lIllustrierte: Liebe unter Murmeltieren. 
SP 14:43 p92 Oct. 19.—A new type of 
popular magazine was started by three 
zoologists to get mass attention for ani- 
mals. 

BECKER, ROLF. Die neue Gartenlaube. 
M 13:145 Oct.—Analysis of make-up and 
content of the radio weekly Hor Zu, Ger- 
many’s largest selling (circ. 3,600,000) 
popular magazine. 

K.uTuHE, H. A. Zeitschriftenpresse und 
Fernsehen. ZV 57:20  pp1365-1367 Oct. 
20.—The magazine publishers’ fearful re- 
actions to current plans for a second Ger- 
man tv network, owned entirely by Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer. 

Loc, WILHELM. Die Fachzeitschrift im 
europdischen Wirtschaftsraum: A ‘36:10 
pp680-684 Oct.—Special publications as 
information media and sources ‘in the area 
of the Common European Market. 

PoRTER, WILLIAM. The quality’ maga- 
zines and the new American reader. G 
6:3 pp305-310 n.d.—Quality magazines m 
the U.S. are significant media despite their 
small number and circulations. But be- 
cause of increasing fractionation and spe- 
cialization of interest among educated 
Americans, they face a declining future. 


Miscellaneous 


ACHWAL, Mapuao B. The literary -as-' 
pect of obscenity. Q 1960:26..pp19-25 
July/Sept.—An examination of ‘literature 
from the point of view of readers “whose. 
minds are open to immoral influences,” 
and other angles. 





Foreign Bibliography 


BORDENAVE, JUAN Diaz, SIC: Agricul- 
tural communications clearinghouse in 
Latin America. G 6:3 pp299-303 n.d.— 
The agricultural communications service 
of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences has in ten years built up 
a gold mine of reference materials on 
Latin American agriculture. 

Datta, JyotmrMoy. Indian creative 
writers and English. Q 1961:28 pp26-32 
Jan./Mar. (1961).—Is there such a thing 
as Indian English? Is Indo-English litera- 
ture as independent and autonomous as 
American literature? With the rise of vari- 
ous Indian languages, Indians are becom- 
ing uni-lingual, which in turn may pro- 
duce great literature in different areas. 

Mamonrtoy, M. (No title). SovP 1960:2 
p18 n.d.—Suggests publication in the So- 
viet Union of an encyclopedia of journal- 
ism, including theory, practice and history 
of modern journalism, both Soviet and 
foreign. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


HussBucu, Kurt. Innerbetriebliche Leis- 
tungs- und Kostenkontrolle in Zeitungs- 
und Zeitschriftenbetrieben. ZV 57:22 pp 
1456-1459 Nov. 20.—Continuing control 
of efficiency and costs for publishers of 
periodical printed matter (newspapers, 
magazines). 

Lammers, H. Ejinsatz des Lochkarten- 
verfahrens in der Anzeigenabteilung. ZV 
57:22 pp1470-1473 Nov. 20.— Using 
punch cards in the ad department (same 
author, same issue: punch cards for the 
distributing department, pp1480-1487). 

OGuREJEV, N. Reklamnyje_ katalogi. 
RP 1960:8 ppl7-19 n.d.—Problems of 
newspaper promotion. In the Soviet Union 
much attention is given to catalogs adver- 
tising the press, the one for 1961 having a 
circulation of 650,000. 

WEDEN, PETER. Das moderne Redak- 
tionsarchiv. ZV 57:22 pp1506-1507 Nov. 
20.—Organization of the editorial library 
and research department of newspapers. 


Pictorial Journalism 

VoLopIn, Z. Novator i evo portret. 
SovP 1960:11 pp25-26 Nov.—In the cam- 
paign for brighter Soviet newspapers, pho- 
tographs and illustrations are considered 
essential and use of more photographs by 
amateurs is considered as one way to ex- 
pand picture coverage. 
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ANoNYMOuS, Die Meinungsforschung in 
Deutschland. MA 22:11 pp801-810 Nov. 
-—German. research in public opinion: who 
are, the researchers, what and how is it 
done and at what prices? 

Dirks,’ WALTER. Die Verantwortung 
der Meinungsbildner. FH 15:11 pp753- 
764 Nov.—Responsibility of communica- 
tors manipulating opinions, attitudes and 
behavior. 

HOpKer, WOLFGANG. Mehr Beweglich- 
keit. »PM 5:55 pp19-24 Dec.—Comparing 
propaganda and political public relations 
in East and West Germany. 

O’LeEarRY, Hans Dieter. Die Filmar- 
beit der britischen Kolonialverwaltung. KA 
12;10 pp191-193 Oct.—British officials’ 
use of documentaries in developing coun- 
tries. 

Radio and Television 

ALBERS, WILHELM. Worum geht es im 
Rundfunkstreit? FH 15:12 pp843-853 Dec. 
—A general review of the complex prob- 
lems of broadcasting organization and con- 
trol in West Germany. 

AnonyMous. Informacje. ZP 1960:2/3 
p140 n.d.—Poland has about 400,000 tv 
sets and 14 new stations are expected to be 
built between 1961 and 1965. The number 
of homes with tv is expected to be 1,700,- 
000 in 1965. 

—Informacje. ZP 1960:2/3 p144 n.d.— 
Albania has about 23,000 radio receivers. 
The Albanian network broadcasts 22 hours 
daily, 60% of which is music. 

—Interview: Verhoer des Ministers. SP 
14:50 pp83-87 Dec. 7.—Heavy objections 
met by a program along the lines of the 
American “Meet the Press.” Hard forms 
of U.S. journalism unwanted on West Ger- 
man tv. 

—Muchas solicitudes. HA 38:971 p63 
Dec. 12.—There are 22 tv stations operat- 
ing in Mexico, in 24 of the 29 states of 
the republic. Most of them have videotape 
facilities which link them to the three pro- 
ducing channels in Mexico City. 

—Ostfernsehen: Muellers Unlust. SP 
14:50 p92 Dec. 7.—Heavy pressure by 
newsdealers on the publisher cf a West 
German television magazine to remove the 
East German tv program schedule. 

—Ostprogramm: Durch die Wueste. SP 
14:44 pp94-97 Oct. 26.—Growing efforts 
of East German television to lure a West 
German audience with “hot” documenta- 
ries. 
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—Programmstatistik 1959/60 (111); (IV); 
(V). FR 1960:9, 10/11, 12 pp394-395 
Sept.; pp469-470 Oct.-Nov.; pp525-527 
Dec.—Statistical data on news programs 
and Eurovision programs on German tele- 
vision in 1960-61. 

BecK, UrsuLa. Fernseh-Probleme an 
der Donau. FR 1960:10/11 pp455-460 
Oct.-Nov.—Political and economic prob- 
lems of television in Austria, with pro- 
gram statistics. 

CENDROWSKY, HENRY. Sound broadcast- 
ing in Poland. G 6:3 pp273-280 n.d.— 
Facts and figures about Polskie Radio— 
its organization, programs, hours on the 
air and regulations governing the owning 
of receiving sets. 

FLITNER, ANDREAS. Fernsehen in der 
Schule? U 15:12 pp1319-1324 Dec.—Au- 
thoritative voice raised against educational 
television as being worthless for school 
use. 

G. Kolorowa telewizja. ZP 1960:2/3 
p150 n.d—An experimental color tv cen- 
ter started operation in May 1960 in Len- 
ingrad. 

K. Rozwoj telewizji. ZP 1960:2/3 p147 
n.d.—The first television broadcast in Yu- 
goslavia was in 1956. Today the station 
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broadcasts four or five days a week. There 
are 10,000 receiving sets. 

LupMeER, B. Po radio i televideniyu. 
CirP 1960:11 p18 Nov.—Commercials on 
Soviet radio and television programs are 
seen as effective aids in promoting sub- 
scriptions for magazines and newspapers. 

WAGENFUERR, Kurt. Zehn Jahre Nach- 
kriegs-Fernsehen Il. FR 1960:10/11 pp 
425-442 Oct.-Nov.—The very first steps of 
German postwar television, including pre- 
cise diary of events and program content 
of the first ten days of test transmissions 
from Hamburg in 1950. 


Research Methods 


STEPHAN, ERHARD. Moeglichkeiten und 
Grenzen der angewandten Methoden in 
der Motivforschung. JAV 6:3 pp245-267 
n.d.—Qualifications of applied research in 
the motivational sector. A thorough dis- 
cussion of methods. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 
SCHROETER, PAUL. Hundert Jahre Zeit- 
ungsrotationsdruck, ZV 57:24 pp1702- 
1714 Dec. 20.—Detailed and well illus- 
trated report on the 100-year history of 
fast newspaper printing with rotary presses. 





EFFECTS OF THE CANCER SCARES 
(Continued from Page 34) 


kind of outlook clearly could condition 
the perception of cancer news and the 
personal reactions to such news. 

The most obvious explanation of our 
results was the hypothesis that the opti- 
mism of smokers about cancer, and 
their skepticism regarding a smoking- 
cancer link, might be a “defense” 
against a threat to their smoking habit. 
However, none of our several tech- 
niques gave evidence that smoking hab- 
its were linked with a latent apprehen- 
siveness about cancer. The smokers’ 
pessimism about the average cancer pa- 
tient’s chances of getting well seemed 
also to contradict this hypothesis. The 
male smoker (and the male plain-cig- 
arette smoker particularly) seems to 
regard cancer as a serious disease, but 
too remote from him personally to 
arouse apprehension. 


If we recall the impact of the first 
cancer scare, the lack of impact of the 
second, and the growth in sales of filter- 
tip cigarettes, it would seem that (after 
the initial impact, under which a sus- 
ceptible group of smokers did stop 
smoking, and some others switched to 
filters just in case) the cancer news 
simply reached men whose attitudes 
would predispose them to reject dan- 
ger, and women whose smoking habits 
largely removed them from danger. 
Thus, male smokers responded to the 
data with a characteristic sneer, and 
female smokers (puffing an occasional 
filter-tip cigarette, as became their fash- 
ion) were scarcely threatened. The 
long-term effects of the cancer-smoking 
reports could thus be expected to be 
minimal, which they apparently were. 
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Convention, 
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By ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer 





THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
the Association for Education in Journal- 
ism (founded in 1912 as the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
was held at Pennsylvania State University, 
August 29-September 2. The two coordi- 
nate organization members of AEJ—the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism (40th year), and 
the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators (16th year)—held 
their annual business meetings and pro- 
grams during the convention. 

The convention program was planned 
and directed by a committee of which 
H. Eugene Goodwin, Pennsylvania State, 
was chairman; other members were War- 
ren Agee, West Virginia; Edward W. Bar- 
rett, Columbia; Charles T. Duncan, Ore- 
gon; Howard Long, Southern Illinois; 
Theodore Peterson, Illinois; and A. Gayle 
Waldrop, Colorado. 

Convention headquarters were in War- 
nock Hall, and delegates, their families, 
and guests were housed in four new dor- 
mitories adjoining Warnock Hall. All 
meals except a picnic and the closing ban- 
quet were served in the cafeteria of Het- 
zel Union Building. The Wednesday eve- 
ning picnic was in HRB-Singer Park be- 
side Spruce Creek at the base of the 
Tussey Mountain range. Large meetings 
were held in the assembly room of Con- 
ference Center, but other sessions were 
scheduled in Boucke Hall and Hetzel 
Union Building. 

The 202 delegates registered represent- 
ed 81 schools. At the 1959 convention in 
Eugene, Ore., 170 delegates represented 
70 schools; in 1958 at Columbia, Mo., 
222 delegates were from 86 schools; and 


in 1957 in Boston, 163 delegates were 
from 78 schools. 


Officially registered at Pennsylvania were 76 
wives, 70 children, 14 guests, and the following 
202 delegates. 

Albion College (Robert H. Gildart), Baylor 
University (William J. Thomas), Boston Univer- 
sity (Melvin Brodshaug, Joseph A. Del Porto, 
D. Hugh Gillis, David M. White), University of 
Bridgeport (Howard Boone Jacobson), Brigham 
Young University (Noel H. Duerden, Oliver R. 
Smith), Buffalo Courier-Express (Philip C. Lun- 
ger), University of California (Walter Gieber, 
Charles Hulten, Jean S. Kerrick, Albert Picker- 
ell), U.C.L.A. (Walter Wilcox), Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation (Kenneth P. Adler), 
Central Michigan University (John W. Click, 
Guido H. Stempel, III), Central Washington 
College of Education (Bonnie J. Wiley), Chico 
State College (James E. Gregg), University of 
Colorado (Christopher J. Burns, A. Gayle Wal- 
drop), Columbia University (Edward W. Bar- 
rett, James R. Boylan, Penn T. Kimball), Cor- 
nell University (Charles Russell), Curtis Publish- 
ing Company (Charles E. Swanson), Detroit In- 
stitute of Technology (Joseph E. Spevak). 


Duquesne University (Paul Krakowski, Cor- 
nelius S. McCarthy), East Texas State College 
(William J. Bell), University of Florida (John 
Paul Jones, L. John Martin, Rae Weimer), Uni- 
versity of Georgia (John E. Drewry), Grossmont 
Union High School Department (Adrian A. 
Cohn), Hofstra College (Hyman A. Enzer, 
Frederick H. Lowenstein), University of Houston 
(Bruce Underwood), University of Illinois 
(Eleanor Blum, Richard L. Hildwein, Jay W. 
Jensen, Edwin B. Parker, Theodore B. Peterson, 
Charles H. Sandage, Joe C. Sutton), Indiana 
State Teachers College (John Boyd), Indiana 
University (Floyd Arpan, Gretchen A. Kemp, 
Oliver Holmes Knight, James P. McEvoy, James 
L. Mahler, Reuben Mehling, John E. Stempel, 
Richard David Yoakam), State University of 
Iowa (Rod Gelatt, Leslie G. Moeller, Ellis H. 
Newsome, William Porter, Arthur M. Sander- 
son), Iowa State University (Harry Heath, James 
W. Schwartz), Kansas State Teachers College 
(Ralph Leroy Daggett), Kansas State University 
(Ralph Lashbrook, Calvin J. Medlin), University 
of Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, Calder M. Pickett). 


Kent State University (William D. Taylor), 
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University of Kentucky (Perry J. Ashley, Harry 
O. Ritter), Louisiana State University (Frank J. 
Price), Marshall College (Virginia E. Lee), 
University of Maryland (Carter R. Bryan, Al- 
fred A. Crowell), Marquette University (David 
R. Host, Lucas George Staudacher), University 
of Massachusetts (Arthur B..Musgrave), Mem- 
phis State University (George A. Westland), 
Michigan State University (Kenward Atkin, Ed- 
gar Crane, Paul J. Deutschmann, George A. 
Hough, III, John McNelly, W. Cameron Meyers, 
James Stokley, Gordon A. Sabine, Fred S. Sie- 
bert). 

University of Michigan (Dean C. Baker, Ben 
L. Yablonky), University of Minnesota (Roy 
Carter, Mitchell Charnley, Edwin Emery, Mary 
Gardner, George S. Hage, James H. Herring, 
Robert Jones, Robert Lindsay, William A. Min- 
dak, Raymond Nixon, John C. Sim, Verling C. 
Troldahl), Mississippi Southern College (Frank 
Buckley), University of Missouri (Earl English, 
M. Maude .Freeland, Milton E. Gross, Frank 
Luther Mott, William Stephenson), Montana 
State University (O. J. Bue), Morningside Col- 
lege (Robert L. Phelps), University of Nebraska 
(William E. Hall, Conrad R. Hill), University 
of Nevada (Alfred. L. Higginbotham), Univer- 
sity of New Mexico (Keen A. Rafferty), Loyola 
at New Orleans (Edwin P. Fricke), New York 
University (Hillier Krieghbaum). 

University of North Carolina (John B. Adams, 
Kenneth R. Byerly, Wayne A. Danielson, Norval 
Neil Luxon, James J. Mullen), University of 
North Dakota (Laverne C. Nies), North Texas 
State (Delbert McGuire), Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity (Donald R. Grubb), Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Charles E. Barnum, David E. Botter, 


Jr., Roy G. Campbell, Ira William Cole, Vernon 


Fryburger, Baskett Mosse, Jacob Scher, Fred 
M. Whiting), Ohio State University (George J. 
Kienzle, Frank R. B. Norton), Ohio Universitty 
(Russell N. Baird, William S. Baxter, Richard 
H. Gentry, Jim A. Hart, L. J. Hortin), Ohio 
Wesleyan University (Verne E. Edwards, Jr.), 
Oklahoma State (Charles Allen), University of 
Oklahoma (Robert V. Peterson), University of 
Oregon (Charles Duncan, Warren C. Price). 


Pennsylvania State University (Charles Brown, 
George Bush, Marlowe Froke, H. Eugene Good- 
win, Rowland Hicks, Russell Kaniuka, James W. 
Markham, Vincent Norris, John Vairo), Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (Patrick D. Hazard), Re- 
view & Herald Publishing Association (Walter T. 
Crandall), University of Rhode Island (Robert 
W. McCreanor), Roosevelt University (Richard 
J. Thain), Rutgers University (Frederic E. Mer- 
win), Shippensburg State Teachers College 
(Mark Lipper), University of South Carolina 
(George A. Buchanan, William E. Winter), Uni- 
versity of Southern California (John M. Kittross, 
John H. McCoy), State University of South Da- 
kota (Richard A. Garner), Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity (Howard R. Long, W. Manion Rice), St. 
Bonaventure University (Russell J. Jandoli), 
Stanford University (Chilton R. Bush, Richard 
F. Carter, Jack Lyle, Merrill E. Samuelson, 
Wilbur Schramm). 


Syracuse University (Wesley C. Clark, George 
T. Crutchfield, Fred A. Demarest, Jr., William 
P. Ehling, Gene Gilmore, Robert S. Laubach, 
Robert D. Murphy, Robert W. Root, Roland E. 
Wolseley), University of Tennessee (Frank B. 
Thornburg, Willis C. Tucker), Texas Christian 
University (D. Wayne Rowland), Texas South- 
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ern University (Noel Avon Wilson), Texas Wom- 
en’s University (Frank Rigler), Tulane Univer- 
sity (George Simmons), United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Lawrence E. Sarbaugh), 
University of Utah (Rulon L. Bradley, Jack M. 
Reed, M. Neff Smart, Quintus Wilson), Utica 
College of Syracuse University (Raymond Si- 
mon), University of Washington (William E. 
Ames, Merritt E. Benson, Henry Ladd Smith). 


Wayne State University (W. Sprague Holden), 
West Virginia University (Warren K. Agee, Paul 
A. Atkins, P. I. Reed, Guy H. Stewart, William 
R. Summers, Jr., James R. Young), University 
of Wisconsin (Scott M. Cutlip, Lionel C. Bar- 
row, Jr., Ralph O. Nafziger, Harold L. Nelson, 
Richard D. Powers, Percy H. Tannenbaum, 
Bruce H. Westley). 


At the first assembly on Monday eve- 
ning, August 29, Lawrence E. Dennis (an 
AEJ member since 1948), academic vice 
president of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, welcomed the delegates to the cam- 
pus. Earl J. McGrath, executive officer of 
the Institute of Higher Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, gave an address 
on “Preparation for Journalism: Educa- 
tion or Training?” 

Other main-event speakers during the 
convention were Martin Mayer, author of 
Madison Avenue, U. S. A., who spoke on 
“The American Myth and the Myths of 
Advertising”; Samuel M. Sharkey, news 
editor of National Broadcasting Company, 
“News on the Air”; Ralph McGill, pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Constitution, “Re- 
marks to the Already Converted”; Her- 
bert Brucker, president of ACEJ and edi- 
tor of the Hartford Courant, “Parkinson’s 
Disease (or Let’s Be Friendly About 
Journalism Education)”; Robert Esta- 
brook, editorial page editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, “The Press and the Profes- 
sors”; Lester Markel, Sunday editor of the 
New York Times, “Must It Be the Froth 
Estate?”; and Robert C. Sorensen, This 
Week Magazine, “Media Research Tech- 
niques: Their Meaning to the Editor- 
Reader Relationship.” 


The banquet on Thursday evening, 
September 1, included a celebration of 
the golden anniversary of Kappa Tau 
Alpha. A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada, cur- 
rent president of Kappa Tau Alpha, intro- 
duced these former presidents: Frank L. 
Mott, Missouri; P. I. Reed, West Virginia; 
George Simmons, Tulane; Fred Merwin, 
Rutgers; Leslie Moeller, Iowa; Quintus 
Wilson, West Virginia; and John Drewry, 
Georgia. James W. Markham, Pennsylva- 
nia State, reviewed the history of the fra- 
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ternity; he said that it was started in 1910 
as “the brain child of Walter Williams at 
Missouri.” While Lawrence Murphy, IlIli- 
nois, was president in 1930, it became a 
national fraternity; today it has 39 chap- 
ters and about 5,100 members. The an- 
nual research award this year was be- 
stowed on Warren Price, Oregon, for his 
book, The Literature of Journalism. 


He announced that the annual award 
hereafter will be called the Frank Luther 
Mott Research Award in honor of the 
Missouri educator who has been editor of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize, and leader in AEJ and 
AASDJ for many years. Dr. Mott was 
presented with an illuminated scroll con- 
taining this text: “To Frank Luther Mott, 
patron of Kappa Tau Alpha—scholar and 
searcher for the truth—teacher, historian, 
and writer—practitioner of journalism in 
its best traditions—pathfinder and pace- 
setter in research—stimulator of young 
journalists—colleague and  friend—This 
scroll is presented on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of Kappa Tau Alpha in 
token of the society’s esteem and affection 
—University Park, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 1, 1960.” 


After the diners had stood in tribute 
and heartily applauded, Dr. Mott gave a 
short speech of thanks in which he called 
attention to the many colleagues who 
worked for years to raise standards of 
journalism education and porformance. 
“This has been a long crusade for better 
education for better journalism,” he said, 
“and many people have worked hard in 
this great movement. The Lord preserve 
us, however, from smugness now. We are 
still making too many mistakes. Progress 
is not made in a straight line; it is made 
by inching forward, slipping back, then 
inching forward again.” 

Among guest speakers who took part in 
panel and roundtable discussions were 
Terry Ferrer, education editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who spoke on 
“Education Reporting Comes of Age”; 
Eliette LeBlanc, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, “Influence of Programming 
Policy on Selection of Radio Stations by 
Listeners”; William P. Steven, executive 
editor, the Minneapolis Star and Tribune; 
Arthur Rothstein, technical director, Look 
Magazine; W. E. Garrett, assistant illus- 
trations editor, National Geographic Mag- 
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azine; John Scott Davenport, Scripps- 
Howard research, “The Functional Use of 
Computers in Mass Communications Re- 
search”; Jefferson D. Ashby, division of 
counseling, Pennsylvania State; Helen H. 
Gee, director of research, Association of 
American Medical Colleges; John Winter- 
bottom, Princeton, director of the Law 
School Testing Program, Educational 
Testing Service; John Whiting, editor of 
Flower Grower Magazine; A. Edward 
Miller, publisher of McCall’s Magazine, 
“Research vs. Creativity in Magazine 
Editing”; Aron M, Mathieu, founder-pub- 
lisher of Writer's Yearbook and other 
magazines, “The Future of Magazine 
Publishing”; Clair R. McCollough, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters; Theo- 
dore F. Koop, Washington news director, 
Columbia Broadcasting System; Walter 
Weir, chairman, executive committee of 
Donohoe and Coe advertising agency; and 
Edward G. Zern, creative director, Geyer, 
Morey, Madden, and Ballard advertising 
agency. 

During the four convention days, the 
delegates participated in and heard panel 
and roundtable discussions in these fields 
of interest: graduate work in journalism, 
semantics in journalism, the executive 
privilege (law), mass communication and 
American culture, the student publication, 
research in media analysis, legal aspects 
of communications, the future of photo- 
journalism, measurement in media analy- 
sis, changing role of journalism in higher 
education, research in advertising, evalua- 
tion of communications research, use of 
admissions testing programs in profession- 
al areas, magazine editing and publishing, 
administering a 3:1 liberal arts-journalism 
program, radio-television problems, crea- 
tivity in advertising, research in teaching 
methods and materials, public relations 
teaching and research, international infor- 
mation and propaganda, quantitative re- 
search, history of journalism. 


Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State, started 
the first AEJ general session, Tuesday 
morning, August 30, by giving his presi- 
dential address, emphasizing the responsi- 
bility of the journalism teacher to keep 
abreast of changing conditions so that 
what he teaches actually relates to the 
world of today. Every teacher of journal- 
ism, he said, “should be constantly ex- 
panding his knowledge through study and 
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reading to keep up with the expanding 
needs of society for knowledge of the 
present.” 

He emphasized the basic need to train 
the undergraduate; he should not be 
“slighted in favor of the more advanced 
student. If I had my choice, I would place 
the best teachers in the university in un- 
dergraduate classes and not reserve them 
for the most advanced students.” 


He urged teachers to fulfill obligations 
as adviser; that means, he said, that they 
must know their own universities and see 
that their students take outstanding courses 
under the most stimulating teachers. He 
also stressed the need to acquaint students 
with international aspects of news and 
with the obligation to help other nations 
find their way to a concept of what a free 
press means. 


After reviewing problems concerning 
recruitment of college students of journal- 
ism, he examined four obligations of the 
college teacher of journalism: 1—To his 
own concept of truth, for “personal integ- 
rity is his most important asset”; 2—To 
his students, to see that they get “the best 
that the university has to offer”; 3—To 
the profession of journalism by working 
to raise standards, by criticizing and eval- 
uation, and by helping to support the phi- 
losophy of a free press; 4—To his univer- 
sity by being loyal to its aims and objec- 
tives, for “a teacher who cannot respect 
the institution with which he is associated 
should find another job or get out of the 
teaching profession.” 

Then, speaking as chairman of the 
ACEJ Committee on Standards and Ob- 
jectives, he outlined a report on minimum 
standards for accrediting which was to be 
discussed later by the American Council 
on Education for Journalism. The report 
contained recommendations concerning 
objectives, background education in lib- 
eral arts, professional courses, faculty size 
and qualifications, facilities for laboratory 
work and library study, and size of grad- 
uating classes. 

Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota, chair- 
man of the ad hoc AEJ Committee on 
Organization, Fees, and Activities, re- 
called the discussion of AEJ structure 
and purposes which led to the appoint- 
ment of the committee. He presented 
only a progress report because the com- 
mittee had found that the problems re- 
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quire long-range study. He made a mo- 
tion, seconded by N. N. Luxon, North 
Carolina, that the next AEJ president 
either continue the committee or appoint 
a similar committee to carry on the work. 
The motion carried. 

The main business session of AEJ was 
held Thursday morning, September 1, 
Siebert presiding. Herbert Brucker, presi- 
dent of ACEJ, gave a speech in which he 
agreed that most journalism educators 
will listen to critics who have taken time 
and trouble to inform themselves on what 
the schools are actually doing. He then 
suggested that some schools of journalism 
may have become so concerned about 
their academic respectability that they 
have forgotten the importance of having 
staff men who are well trained and able 
to make their living in the communica- 
tions industry. 

Referring to the structure of AEJ, he 
suggested that the organization be simpli- 
fied and that its relation to ACEJ and to 
the accrediting program be reconsidered. 
“I think that accrediting has tended to be 
too loose,” he said. “I think accrediting 
should be a gold standard, something 
hard to get, say like a Rhodes scholar- 
ship.” 

Siebert reminded the delegates that the 
ad hoc committee on organization was 
charged with considering some of the fac- 
tors and problems Brucker had men- 
tioned. 

He then called for the annual report 
by the secretary-treasurer, and Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas, presented the following: 

Of the total of $49,850 received in 1956 from 
the Fund for the Republic to finance the Civil 
Liberties Research Project, a total of $2,105.80 
remains—$159.41 in the checking account and 
$1,946.39 in the Capitol Federal Savings and 
Loan Association at Lawrence, Kansas. The in- 
terest earned so far totals $855.33. 

The secretary’s minutes of the Oregon conven- 
tion were published in the Winter 1960 issue of 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; the Spring 1960 issue 
contained the complete financial report for 1959 
for the Association, for the AEJ Placement Bu- 
reau, and for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY ac- 
count. 

By mail votes during the year, the executive 
committee approved the dates of the 1960 con- 
vention, Officially dropped from: membership 36 
persons who had failed to pay 1959 dues, and 
invited or rejected a number of applicants for 
Senior Associate membership. 

Following direction given in a _ resolution 
adopted at the Oregon convention, Warren Price, 
Oregon, did the work necessary to place the 
name of Horace Greeley in nomination for elec- 
tion to the Hall of Fame of Great Americans. 
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President Mitchell Charnley last fall appointed 
Gale R. Adkins, Kansas, to the Council on Ra- 
dio and Television Journalism to take the place 
of Harry Heath, Iowa State, who resigned. Pro- 
fessor Adkins is to serve until the 1960 conven- 
tion elects somebody to serve out Professor 
Heath’s term. 

President Siebert appointed an ad hoc com- 
mittee to study the organization and objectives 
of the Association and to present a report to the 
1960 convention. Serving on the committee are 
Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota; Warren Agee, 
West Virginia; Kenneth Stewart, Michigan; and 
A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado. 

The Association assisted W. Sprague Holden, 
Wayne, chairman of the Committee on Teaching 
Standards, in making a canvass of the member- 
ship by mailed questionnaires; the study was to 
obtain data for a report to this convention. 

As part of his study of the history of the As- 
sociation, A Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, prepared 
a list of officers since 1924 of AEJ, AASDJ, and 
ASJSA. Your secretary edited the list, mimeo- 
graphed it, and sent copies to all AASDJ and 
ASJSA schools. Additional copies are being dis- 
tributed at the convention. When the list is 
completed to the beginning of AEJ in 1912 and 
of AASDJ in 1917, a final list will be issued. 

Working closely with other officers and with 
H. Eugene Goodwin and his committee, your 
secretary-treasurer assisted in planning and pub- 
licizing this convention, made three general 
mailings and assisted in making a fourth, and 
also sent out official notice of proposals to 
amend the AEJ Bylaws. 

Acting under constitutional provision, the sec- 
_ Tetary-treasurer reappointed William Maxwell, 

South Dakota, as deputy secretary-treasurer to 
act for ASJSA, and he has been very co-opera- 
tive. The financial reports for 1959 for ASJSA 
and for AASDJ were published in the Spring 
1960 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

AASDJ paid its annual contribution of $200 
and ASJSA its customary $50 toward the sup- 
port of the AEJ central office in 1959 and both 
have already paid for 1960. 

President Fred Siebert, Michigan State, ap- 
pointed all committees required by the Constitu- 
tion and by vote of the conventions, and the 
complete list was published in the Fall 1959 is- 
sue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

As directed by the Constitution, your secre- 
tary sent official ballots to all Regular members 
to allow them to nominate candidates for every 
elective and appointive office. The ballots were 
returned to Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, chair- 
man of the Nominations Committee. 

The central office continued its direct-mail ef- 
forts to enroll new members and to collect dues 
from all members. The chairmen and directors 
of the schools were of great help in this cam- 
paign. As of August 10, 1960, the Association 
had 877 members compared with 837 members a 
year ago—a gain of 40. The membership in- 
cludes 733 Regular members (a gain of 31 over 
1959), 61 Senior Associate members, 42 Junior 
Associate members, and 41 Retired Regular 
members. 

The Constitution directs that a member who is 
in arrears at the end of the calendar year may 
be dropped by vote of the Executive Committee; 
if so dropped, he may not be re-admitted unless 
he pays a $5 penalty and petitions for re-admis- 
sion. At the end of 1959, the Executive Com- 
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mittee dropped 36 delinquents. In 1958, 26 were 
dropped; in 1957, 28; in 1956, 19. 

The central office has continued to answer 
scores of letters from high school students ask- 
ing about college training for journalism and has 
distributed many copies of the ACEJ brochure 
entitled “Choosing a Career in Journalism.” 
Your secretary also has answered many requests 
for help and information coming from educators, 
students, and journalists in foreign countries. 

The treasury of the Association continues ade- 
quate to finance our present activities. At the 
end of 1959, we had a bank balance of $2,536.- 
92, but $729.50 of that was owing to JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY for 1960 dues collected in 1959. 
The Association also had a principal of $6,500 
invested in the Lawrence Building and Loan As- 
sociation of Lawrence, Kansas, and $579.58 total 
interest earned. As of August 1, 1960, the total 
invested is $8,221.17, including a total of $721.17 
interest earned. 

The Placement Bureau sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation since 1947 had 141 members registered in 
1959—about one-sixth of the total membership. 
It placed 10 members in new positions with 
Starting salaries which totalled $59,416. The Bu- 
reau is operated without cost to the Association 
and is managed exclusively for service to paid- 
up members of the Association. 

The Association continues to benefit from 
generosity of the University of Kansas in pro- 
viding office space and equipment, stenographic 
help, and other services. 

Your secretary-treasurer received excellent co- 
operation from the officers of AEJ, AASDJ, and 
ASJSA, from Raymond B. Nixon and Harold 
Wilson of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and from 
H. Eugene Goodwin, Penn State, and he thanks 
them all. 

Eimer F. Betu, Secy-Treas. 


Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota, moved 
to accept the report, Fred Whiting, North- 
western, seconded, and the motion car- 
ried. 


Siebert reported that the AEJ Execu- 
tive Committee, in its meeting on Mon- 
day, August 29, had voted to recommend 
that the honoraria of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY editor and of the secretary- 
treasurer be increased to $600 and $1,000 
a calendar year, respectively. 

Charnley thereupon moved, and Keen 
Rafferty, New Mexico, seconded, that the 
honorarium paid to the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY editor be $600 a calendar 
year beginning January 1, 1961, and that 
the honorarium paid to the AEJ secretary- 
treasurer be $1,000 a calendar year be- 
ginning January 1, 1961. The motion 
carried. 

In his report for the Committee on His- 
tory of Journalism, William Ames, 
Washington, said that the committee has 
undertaken a nationwide search for ma- 
terials to be listed in a guide to source 
materials concerning the history of jour- 
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nalism. Chairmen of the project are Rob- 
ert Rutland, U. C. L. A., and Judd Gren- 
ier, El Camino College. The report was 
ruled received. 

Floyd Arpan, Indiana, chairman, said 
that the Committee on Industrial and 
Technical Journalism had no report to 
submit. 

William E, Porter, Iowa, chairman of 
the Committee on Magazine Journalism, 
reported that his committee had ar- 
ranged a panel discussion, and that the 
committee proposed to approach the 
Magazine Publishers Association, the As- 
sociated Business Publications, Inc., and 
the National Business Publications to 
suggest that the summer internship pro- 
gram be restored and expanded by having 
the education committees of the publish- 
ers co-operate with the committee. He 
moved to adopt the recommendation, 


George S. Hage, Minnesota, seconded, 
and the motion carried. Porter said that 
he hoped arrangements could be made 
for summer 1961. 

A detailed report (mimeographed cop- 
ies are still available) of the Committee 
on Secondary School Journalism was giv- 


en by Gretchen Kemp, Indiana, chairman. 
It indicated progress made in workshops 
for pupils and journalism advisers and in 
the preparation of guidance literature. It 
reported that free copies of the book, Do 
You Belong In Journalism? compiled by 
Henry Gemmill and Bernard Kilgore, had 
been distributed by the Newspaper Fund 
to about 10,000 secondary school libra- 
ries. Miss Kemp suggested that both good 
and bad results might come from a new 
ruling by the North Central Association, 
affecting member schools in 19 states: 
“Journalism teachers should be qualified 
to teach English with at least five semes- 
ter hours in journalism.” She moved that 
the convention adopt these two recom- 
mendations: 1—That AEJ establish a 
clearing procedure (perhaps with the 
committee as agency) for information 
pertaining to secondary school journalism; 
2—That schools and departments of jour- 
nalism make special effort to work with 
high school administrators and _ with 
teacher-training agencies to upgrade high 
school journalism instruction through bet- 
ter preparation of language arts teachers. 
DeWitt Reddick, Texas, seconded, and 
the motion carried. 

W. Sprague Holden, Wayne State, chair- 
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man of the Committee on Standards of 
Teaching, presented a summary of find- 
ings in a questionnaire survey of AEJ 
members to discover the news-work ex- 
perience of college journalism faculty 
members. The complete results were dis- 
tributed (copies are still available) as a 
five-page duplicated report, including a 
detailed table of data, Of the 964 ques- 
tionnaires mailed, 503 had been returned 
by August 1. Although the study was the 
most ambitious attempted by the Com- 
mittee in many years, Holden warned 
that it is “only a beginning” and that the 
work should be continued. He said that 
results indicated that the common criti- 
cism that “journalism teachers have not 
had enough practical experience” is not 
valid, for 442 AEJ who returned data 
had had an average of more than 11 
years of practical journalism experience, 
and only 36 reported less than three years 
of experience. The data also indicate, he 
said, that most teachers were teaching 
subjects which were closely related to the 
fields of the teachers’ practical experience. 
He said that the findings show a “clear 
trend toward increasing emphasis upon 
the Ph.D. by administrators who do most 
of the hiring of journalism instructors” 
and warned that the degree did not take the 
place of experience. The committee found 
a clear indication that journalism teachers 
should plan to return more often to their 
communications specialty for “refresher” 
work, such as summer jobs or internships. 
Of the respondents, 290 had done news 
work in the decade 1950-60, but 120 re- 
ported that they had had no “in the field” 
experience since 1949. Holden moved to 
accept the report summary, Moeller sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 
Mimeographed copies (still available) 
of the report of the Committee on Liaison 
with International Organizations were dis- 
tributed, but Quintus Wilson, West Vir- 
ginia, chairman, orally summarized the 
accomplishments, He reported that the 
committee had compiled a list of 62 AEJ 
members interested in doing teaching and 
research in foreign countries. He urged 
journalism educators who get foreign as- 
signments to keep the Association in- 
formed about their activities and about 
ways in which AEJ can cooperate with 
journalism programs in foreign universi- 
ties and he suggested that more members 
should participate in the program of the 
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International Association for Mass Com- 
munication Research. He moved to ac- 
cept the report, L. J. Hortin, Ohio, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 

Wilson also reported as chairman of 
the Accrediting Committee of AEJ and 
related that Burton Marvin, Kansas, and 
Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, had attend- 
ed two conferences of the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting where several 
recommendations relating to accrediting 
procedures and standards were discussed. 
He also reported that ACEJ would study 
the recommendations of a special commit- 
tee on minimum standards for accredita- 
tion. He said that the following schools 
had been re-accredited during 1959-60: 
Colorado, Iowa State, Iowa, Kansas, Kan- 
sas State, Nebraska, New Mexico, Texas 
A. & M., and Texas. Nine schools have 
applied for accrediting visits in 1960-61. 
He moved to accept the report, Charnley 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

William E. Hall, Nebraska, chairman 
of the Committee on Professional Free- 
dom and Responsibility in Press and Radio, 
reported that the committee had refused 
a request that it investigate the coverage 
of a particular news story by a certain 
daily newspaper because committee mem- 
bers felt that “they had no authority from 
the membership to sit in judgment on the 
performance of an individual newspaper.” 
The committee suggested that the 1961 
convention committee plan a session de- 
voted to considering the “steadily increas- 
ing use of ‘managed’ or ‘controlled’ news 
by the media.” He moved to accept the 
report, D. Wayne Rowland, Texas Chris- 
tian, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Reporting for the Council on Commu- 
nications Research, Robert L. Jones, Min- 
nesota, said that the council has been 
designated as the body with which the 
International Association for Mass Com- 
munication Research will collaborate. 
He said that the council was working with 
several major newspaper organizations 
and that it was planning to elect as non- 
voting members several distinguished re- 
search men in fields allied to communica- 
tions as provided in the AEJ Constitution. 
He reported that the council had ar- 
ranged four convention program sessions 
during which 26 research papers were 
presented. He moved to accept the re- 
port, Delbert McGuire, North Texas 
State, seconded, and the motion carried. 
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Reporting for the Council on Radio 
and Television Journalism, Olaf J. Bue, 
Montana, chairman, cited the co-opera- 
tion of council members with various 
broadcasting groups and the progress on 
several research projects. He said that the 
council has issued three numbers of a 
mimeographed periodical called Static 
which stimulates interchange of news, 
ideas, and opinions on topics relevant to 
the teaching of broadcast journalism. He 
moved to adopt the report, Charnley sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 

Among the accomplishments of the 
Council on Public Relations Education, 
Donald W. Krimel, Maryland, chairman, 
mentioned its cooperation with the Foun- 
dation for Public Relations Research and 
Education in arranging for summer fel- 
lowships, four of which were held by 
AEJ members in 1960; the granting of 
special-rate dues to educators by the 
American Public Relations Association; 
and provisions for liaison with A. P. R. A. 
He moved to accept the report, A. Gayle 
Waldrop, Colorado, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 

Moeller, acting for Alvin Austin, chair- 
man, reported on the activities of the 
Committee on Recruitment for Journal- 
ism. He said that 65 schools of journalism 
reported 3,880 job offers for a total of 
1,336 graduating seniors in June, 1960. A 
survey showed that 78 responding daily 
newspapers reported that 73 per cent of 
them had raised salaries of beginning re- 
porters by about 14 per cent during the 
last two years. The committee said there 
was increased awareness of the need to 
improve personnel policies on media, and 
that such efforts as The Newspaper Fund 
and the A. N. P. A. special committee 
were producing results. He moved to ac- 
cept the report, Wilson, West Virginia, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

Reporting for the Publications Com- 
mittee, Warren Agee, chairman, said that 
printing costs of the JOURNALISM QuAR- 
TERLY have continued to increase, A de- 
veloping problem is the large increase in 
volume of publishable manuscripts— 
about four times what it was when Ray- 
mond Nixon, Minnesota, became editor 
15 years ago. Agee moved to accept the 
report, John Stempel, Indiana, seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

Bruce Underwood, Houston, chairman 
of the Auditing Committee, reported that 
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the records of the treasurer had been ex- 
amined and found in good order and that 
the committee commended Elmer F. Beth, 
Kansas, treasurer, on the good condition 
of the books. Others on the committee 
were Charles L. Allen, Oklahoma State, 
and Robert McCreanor, Rhode Island. 
Underwood moved to accept the report, 
Stempel seconded, and the motion carried. 


Charles H. Sandage, Illinois, chairman 
of the Council on Advertising, submitted 
a mailed report reciting participation by 
members in activities of several industry 
organizations and the arrangement for 
several programs at the convention. The 
council adopted a resolution to elect its 
new chairman each year at the conven- 
tion if at least four of the six members 
attend; otherwise, the outgoing chairman 
will take a vote by mail. The chairman 
holds office for one year. Milton Gross, 
Missouri, was elected for 1961. 


Speaking for Donald E. Brown, Illinois, 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
L. J. Hortin, Ohio, read the report and 
moved to adopt. Moeller seconded, and 
the motion carried. The text of the reso- 
lutions is: 


WHEREAS, the Association for Education in 
Journalism has held its 1960 convention under 
highly favorable conditions at the Pennsylvania 
State University, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The Association for Education in Journal- 
ism expresses its appreciation to H. Eugene 
Goodwin, Director of the School of Journalism, 
and all other representatives of the host school 
who have worked diligently in planning and 
staging this excellent convention. 

2. Likewise, appreciation is expressed to the 
program participants and to all individuals and 
groups who have contributed in various ways to 
the success of this 1960 convention. 

3. The members thank the president, the sec- 
retary-treasurer, and other officers of this organi- 
zation for their work during the past year and at 
the current convention. In this connection, mem- 
bers wish to pay special recognition to Fred S. 
Siebert, president of AEJ, whose distinguished 
career in journalism education has been marked 
by fourfold success: in teaching, in research, in 
administration, and in service to the profession. 

4. The Association for Education in Journal- 
ism recognizes the importance of the progress 
that is being made in forging closer links of co- 
operation with the media of communication; the 
Association is appreciative of those professional 
journalists who have contributed generously of 
their time and effort to work for the advance- 
ment of journalism education; and the Associa- 
tion expresses special appreciation to -Edward 
Lindsay, whose years of service and leadership 
on the American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism did much to improve constructive work- 
ing relationships of journalism educators and 
representatives of the industry. 
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5. The Association notes with pleasure the 
number of journalists, communications agencies, 
and foundations that are providing scholarships, 
grants, endowments, or other tangible support to 
professional programs for journalism education. 
One of the most noteworthy examples of this 
type of generous support in recent months was 
the Newhouse Foundation’s large gift to Syra- 
cuse University. 

6. With growing awareness of the need for in- 
telligently directed programs for recruitment of 
capable students for careers in journalism, the 
Association again commends the Newspaper 
Fund, Inc., supported through grants from the 
Wall Street Journal, for its continued program 
to provide more information about journalism to 
high school teachers and students. 

7. In view of the need for capable working 
journalists, the Association commends those em- 
ployers who have improved their salary scales 
during the past year; furthermore, it urges all 
employers to make every effort to provide sala- 
ries and working conditions that will attract and 
hold superior young people seeking lifetime ca- 
reers in a field of major importance to society. 

8. With the recent successful launching of 
Echo I, as well as other scientific developments 
of the year which emphasize the trend toward 
global communication on an unprecedented scale, 
the Association urges its members to participate 
in the various international journalism programs 
whenever such participation is feasible and to 
work in other ways to create better international 
understanding. 

9. In a year that has had an unusually large 
amount of criticism of broadcasting, including 
charges of payola, quiz show rigging, and de- 
ceptive advertising, this Association deplores 
those aspects of the broadcasting industry which 
reflect excessive preoccupation with commercial- 
ism and showmanship rather than social respon- 
sibility; at the same time the Association lauds 
those broadcasters and sponsors who at consid- 
erable expense have covered political conven- 
tions, international developments, and other 
newsworthy events with journalistic skill and in- 
tegrity; and, in this vein, the Association com- 
mends the Federal Communications Commission 
for its recent effort to develop a new policy to 
upgrade the content of broadcast programs. 


President Siebert said that the common- 
ly-used policy of colleges to pay expenses 
of faculty members attending professional 
and learned society meetings only if they 
read papers or are otherwise on the pro- 


gram, can “have a vicious effect.” He 
urged delegates to work with the college 
administrators to change the policy. 


Charles Duncan, Oregon, chairman of 
the Committee on Place of Meeting, re- 
ported that his committee recommended 
acceptance of the invitation from North 
Carolina to hold the 1962 convention 
there. He moved to accept the report, 
Waldrop seconded, and the motion car- 
ried. [NoTE—The Bylaws provide that 
the Executive Committee shall decide the 
place of meeting; the motion was simply 
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to accept the recommendation of Dun- 
can’s committee. The 1961 convention 
will be at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., August 27-31.] 

President Siebert then called for con- 
sideration of three proposals to amend 
the Bylaws. Official notice giving the text 
of the proposals had been mailed to all 
members by the secretary. Charnley, 
Minnesota, chairman of the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Organization, Fees, and Activi- 
ties, strongly urged the delegates to vote 
to increase membership dues to bring in 
money needed to: hire additional secre- 
tarial help in the central office of AEJ; 
to support the work of committees; to 
provide a budget allowance to the presi- 
dent; and to revitalize such worthwhile 
programs as the summer internships. He 
declared that the $8.50 dues AEJ mem- 
bers pay is far less than dues paid in any 
comparable national organization. 

Charnley then made a motion (Propo- 
sal No. 2) to amend Article 1, Member- 
ship, Section 1, to make it read in full: 
“Section 1. Classification of membership. 
Members of the association (AEJ) shall 
be: 

Regular members, who shall pay 
dues of $12.50 a year; or Senior Asso- 
ciate members, who shall pay dues of 
$10.00 a year; or Junior Associate 
members, who shall pay dues of $6.00 
a year. 

A member of any classification who 
pays dues of $20.00 to $100.00 a year 
shall be termed a Contributing mem- 
ber; one who pays dues of $101.00 to 
$200.00 a year shall be termed a Sus- 
taining member. One who pays $201.00 
or more in any one year shall become a 
Life member, and he shall pay no fur- 
ther dues, though his membership and 
the privileges accompanying his classi- 
fication shall continue throughout his 
life. All paid-up members, of any class, 
shall receive the JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
LY for the period of their member- 
ship.” 

The motion was seconded by Luxon. 
Beth asked for instructions to the treas- 
urer concerning an effective cut-off date 
if the increased dues should be adopted. 
Charnley suggested that the new dues 
should be collected beginning January 1, 
1961, but that 1961 dues paid before that 
date should be at the $8.50 rate. The 
delegates voiced approval of his sugges- 
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tion. There being no more discussion, the 
vote was called for, and the delegates 
voted unanimously in favor of the motion. 


Charnley then made a motion (Propo- 
sal No. 3) to amend Article 1, Member- 
ship, Section 3, to increase from $5.00 to 
$8.00 the penalty imposed on a former 
member when he petitions to be re-ad- 
mitted after having been dropped from 
membership by the Executive Committee 
for failure to pay annual dues. Waldrop 
seconded the motion, and the motion 
carried. 


Donald Krimel, Maryland, made a mo- 
tion (Proposal No. 1) to amend Article 
3, Councils and Committees, Section 15, 
to make it read in full: “Section 15, AEJ 
shall elect five members to serve on the 
Council on Public Relations Education. 
Only one member from any one institu- 
tion may be elected to serve at one time. 
Terms of office shall be for two years. 
No member may succeed himself more 
than once. The AEJ president annually 
shall appoint one of the Council’s mem- 
bers to be chairman.” Melvin Brodshaug, 
Boston, seconded, and the motion carried. 


Walter Gieber, California, made a mo- 
tion to instruct the Publications Commit- 
tee to “study the problem of getting in- 
creased financial support for the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY.” Charnley seconded, 
and the motion carried. 


Keen Rafferty, New Mexico, presented 
his report as chairman of the Nomina- 
tions Committee. He asked whether or 
not Warren Agee (who was leaving the 
teaching field to become a national officer 
of Sigma Delta Chi) should remain a 
candidate for AEJ representative on 
ACEJ. Quintus Wilson moved, and Mc- 
Guire seconded, that Agee’s name remain 
as candidate. The motion carried. 


When nominations from the floor were 
called for, the following were nominated: 
For AEJ representative on ACEJ, Wil- 
liam Porter, Iowa; for member of the 
Council on Radio and Television Journal- 
ism, William Baxter, Ohio, Richard D. 
Yoakam, Indiana, Paul Krakowski, Du- 
quesne, and Gale Adkins, Kansas; for 
member of the Council on Public Rela- 
tions Education, Loren J. Hortin, Ohio. 
Then Rafferty moved to close nomina- 
tions, E, Eugene Goodwin, Pennsylvania 
State, seconded, and the motion carried. 

The delegates proceeded to cast secret 
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written ballots for all officers, and the 
following were elected: 

President—Charles T. Duncan, Oregon 
(advanced, under the constitution). 

First Vice President—Kenneth N. 
Stewart, Michigan (president-elect for 
1962). 

Second Vice President—Theodore Pe- 
terson, Illinois. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 

AEJ Representative on ACEJ—Warren 
Agee, West Virginia. [NoTE—Agee 
later resigned, and the Executive 
Committee elected Wiliiam Porter, 
Iowa, to serve the unexpired term 
through December 31, 1962.] 

Members, Council on Communications 
Research—Roy E. Carter, Jr., Min- 
nesota; Paul J. Deutschmann, Michi- 
gan State; Theodore Peterson, Illi- 
nois; and Bruce Westley, Wisconsin 
(terms expire December 31, 1964). 

Members, Council on Radio and Tele- 
vision Journalism—Marlowe Froke, 
Pennsylvania State, and Robert Lind- 
say, Minnesota (terms expire De- 
cember 31, 1963), and Harold F. 
Niven, Jr., Washington (replacing 
Harry E. Heath, Iowa State, re- 
signed; term expires December 31, 
1962). 

Members, Council on Advertising— 
Watson Dunn, Wisconsin, and Ro- 
land Hicks, Pennsylvania State 
(terms expire December 31, 1963). 

Members, Council on Public Relations 
Education—Joseph Mader, Mar- 
quette; Alan Scott, Texas; John 
Marston, Michigan State; Raymond 
Simon, Utica; and Samuel G. Atkin- 
son, Boston (terms expire December 
31, 1962). 

All business having been completed, 

the convention adjourned at noon. 


F. Beth, 


Report on Actions Taken 
By AEJ Executive Committee 

At a meeting held before the 1960 con- 
vention opened, the committee: 

1) Discussed the work of the ad hoc 
committee on organization. 

2) Examined the financial report and 
budget data presented by the treasurer 
and accepted the report. 

3) Agreed to recommend that the an- 
nual honorarium of the editor of the 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY be increased to 
$600, beginning January 1, 1961. 

4) Discussed the need for more secre- 
tarial help in the AEJ central office, but 
postponed action until the convention 
acted on the proposal to increase mem- 
bership dues. 

5) Agreed to recommend that the an- 
nual honorarium of the secretary-treas- 
urer be increased to $1,000, beginning 
January 1, 1961. 


eee 


Fortieth Convention of the 

American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 

% RANDOLPH A, HEARST, trustee of the 
William Randolph Hearst Foundation, 
and several other Hearst executives were 
hosts at a dinner in State College Hotel, 
Monday evening, August 29, for 24 edu- 
cators from AASDJ schools. The purpose 
was to explain and discuss a proposal by 
the Foundation to allot $29,200 annually 
to be awarded to students in accredited 
schools of journalism and to such schools 
with the purpose of creating greater inter- 
est in journalism and of affording greater 
opportunities for the students. Competi- 
tion for the awards will consist of month- 
ly writing contests open only to under- 
graduates. 

Annual fellowships to student winners 
will be granted, ranging from $2,000 for 
first-prize winner to $500 for the tenth- 
prize winner. The journalism schools ac- 
cumulating the highest number of points 
by all of their contestants will receive 
these awards: first, $3,000; second, $2,000; 
and third, $1,000. 

The competition will be supervised by 
Randolph A. Hearst; Ira Walsh will be 
director, and William Culbertson will be 
coordinator. The Foundation home ad- 
dress is 270 North Canon Drive, Suite 
101, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

In the planning stages, educators were 
represented by this steering committee: 
A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; Earl F. 
English, Missouri; Fred S. Siebert, Michi- 
gan State; Robert L. Jones, Minnesota; 
Leslie G. Moeller, Iowa; Warren Price, 
Oregon; Warren Agee, West Virginia; and 
Quintus C, Wilson, Utah. 

At the dinner, every educator present 
was called upon to give his opinions con- 
cerning the plan. The consensus was that, 
although this competition had entirely 
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new features, it should be tried, and that 
the Foundation was making a valuable 
and direct effort to stimulate better stu- 
dent effort. Every representative said that 
his school would cooperate fully. 


The first meeting of AASDJ was held 
Tuesday evening, August 30, with A. 
Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, presiding. At 
roll call, all member schools answered ex- 
cept Alabama, Kentucky, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Northwestern, San Jose State, and 
Stanford. 


President Waldrop opened by referring 
to the news letters he had written during 
the year to encourage exchange of ideas 
and opinions by AASDJ members, the 
history of the Association being written 
by J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, and the 
history of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
being done by Leslie Moeller, Iowa. He 
then reminded the delegates that ten years 
had passed since AASDJ “merged” with 
AATJ and ASJSA to form AEJ because 
the plan offered the best promise of ef- 
fecting inter-group cooperation to im- 
prove professional training for communi- 
cations work. He cited the main points 
made by each previous president since 
1950 and then offered his analysis of the 
problems facing member schools today. 
He declared that the accredited schools 
are focal points of pressure from editors 
and publishers, from school graduates, 
from scholars, and from non-journalism 
faculty members. 


“The publishers tell us that they don’t 
want dreamers,” he said, “that, unless 
graduates have ppractical, _ technical 
knowledge, the publishers cannot afford 
to hire them and train them. Some trade 
schools of journalism do exist, and some 
publishers are willing to hire their gradu- 
ates—at trade school rates of pay. Maybe 
some of us are doing too much bragging 
about the number of jobs open to our 
graduates, Perhaps we should take a sec- 
ond look at the quality of the jobs being 
offered. Perhaps, too, it is our responsibil- 
ity to give our graduates our appraisal of 
the employer who is interested in hiring.” 

He suggested that comments and eval- 
uations from school graduates may be 
helpful, and he reported that Colorado 
makes a practice of sending letters to 
graduates every five years to check on 
their progress and to solicit their sug- 
gestions and criticisms. One interesting 
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generalization drawn from their letters, 
he said, is that few of them urge require- 
ment of more liberal arts courses. 

The prime criticism from scholars, he 
said, is that too much of journalism 
training is “professional,” that really 
good journalism students are not being 
challenged enough, that the sciences and 
the humanities are as important as the 
social sciences, and that the school news- 
paper should not be dominated by jour- 
nalism students. 

He called upon AASDJ members to 
work together for higher standards, and 
he closed with the thought that “perhaps 
the time has come to move toward a uni- 
fied professional organization in journal- 
ism education, comparable in purpose, 
power, and prestige to the Association of 
Medical Colleges and the Association of 
American Law Schools.” 

Dewitt Reddick, Texas, made a motion 
to accept the minutes of the 1959 con- 
vention as published in the Winter 1960 
issue Of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. Warren 
Price, Oregon, seconded, and the motion 
carried, 


Then Waldrop called for the annual re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer, and Elmer 
F, Beth, Kansas, presented the following: 


Since the 39th convention at Eugene, Oregon, 
the Association has added a new member, Fresno 
State College. The formal invitation sent by 
President A. Gayle Waldrop and your secretary 
was accepted by Paul V. Sheehan, chairman, 
and Fresno State College has been an active 
member since November. 

Since the Oregon convention, the Association 
has been represented in the American Council 
on Education by President Waldrop, Raymond 
B. Nixon, and Elmer F. Beth. 

The minutes of the 1959 convention were pub- 
lished in the Winter 1960 issue of JOURNALISM 
QuaRTERLY, and the detailed financial report was 
published in the Spring 1960 issue. The latter re- 
port showed a bank balance of $1,077.90 on 
December 31, 1959. The Association has a prin- 
cipal of $2,000 invested at 4 per cent in the 
Anchor Savings and Loan Association at Law- 
rence, Kansas. All interest earned is earmarked 
for use by JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and in 
March, 1960, your treasurer paid the JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY the $222.11 interest which had 
accumulated. ¥ 

The Association has already paid its 1960 
dues of $200 to the American Council on Edu- 
cation, its entire allotment of $600 for 1960 to 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and its 1960 contribu- 
tion of $200 to the support of the AEJ central 
office. 

Membership dues of $50 have been collected 
for 1960 from 45 of the member institutions; 
one member which pays after July 1 each year 
will pay this month. Your treasurer sincerely 
thanks the school administrators for being so 
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diligent in arranging for prompt payment of 
these dues. Dues amount to a total of $2300 a 
year, and expenditure commitments total about 
$2100 annually; therefore, unless we increase 
our spending, the treasury should gain about 
$200 a year. We expect to have a bank balance 
of $1,300 at the end of 1960. 

During the year, President Waldrop stimulated 
discussion of Association matters and of general 
administrative and curriculum problems by send- 
ing to members several informal Newsletters. 
He also prepared a list of AASDJ officers since 
1924; your secretary assisted by editing the list, 
mimeographing it, and sending it (with similar 
lists for AEJ and ASJSA) to all members of 
the Association and of ASJSA. As soon as the 
list has been completed back to 1917, a final list 
will be sent out. 

J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, accepted a com- 
mission from President Waldrop to prepare a 
concise history of AASDJ, to be published and 
made available to all members. 

Your secretary followed the directions of the 
Constitution in mailing to all members an offi- 
cial notice of a proposal to amend the consti- 
tution. 

The secretary’s office answered many inquiries 
about the Association, about the accreditation 
program, and about journalism curricula in 
American universities; these inquiries came from 
high school students, graduates, and journalism 
advisers, and from journalists, college teachers, 
and students in foreign countries. We mailed 
scores of copies of the list of accredited schools 
and of the ACEJ brochure, “Choosing a Career 
in Journalism.” 

In concluding this annual report, your secre- 
tary-treasurer wishes to thank the directors of 
all the member schools for their excellent help, 
and to express his appreciation to President 
Waldrop for his stimulating leadership and fine 
co-operation. 

Evmer F. Betu, Secretary-Treasurer. 


F. J. Price, Louisiana State, moved to 
accept the report, Keen Rafferty, New 
Mexico, seconded, and the motion carried. 


Chilton Bush, Stanford, made a motion, 
seconded by Leslie Moeller, Iowa, to in- 
crease the honorarium to the editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY to $400 a calen- 
dar year, beginning January 1, 1960 
(correct). The motion carried. 

Moeller reported on a project he had 
accepted from President Waldrop to at- 
tempt an appraisal of JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY: To learn something of attitudes of 
readers toward the magazine, to analyze 
the problems the editor faces, and to ex- 
amine the contents. He said that his re- 
port made only some general observations 
and that he hoped to get ideas concerning 
the direction the study should take. Some 
of the functions of a scholarly journal, he 
said, were to disseminate the product of 
research of high quality, to encourage re- 
search, to aid in building a body of theory 
and principles in its field, to aid in train- 
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ing researchers, to help build feeling of 
common interest in the group it serves, to 
provide specialized aids—like bibliogra- 
phies and lists of source materials—to re- 
searchers and scholars, to make contact 
with other disciplines, and to relate the 
working profession to the field of educa- 
tion. He invited members to send him 
their ideas and evaluations. 


Baskett Mosse, Northwestern, secretary 
of the Accrediting Committee, reported 
on findings made during study of 16 
schools visited for accreditation. He said 
that 13 of the schools have limitations on 
the amount of journalism credits that can 
be taken, but that only 6 seemed to en- 
force them. He said that salaries of the 
administrators ranged from $13,000 to 
$9,200, and that the median for full pro- 
fessors was $8,500 (for 10 months), for 
associate professors, $7,300, and for as- 
sistant professors, $6,600. He had these sug- 
gestions: 1) That schools should broaden 
their approach to include all communica- 
tions media, not just newspapers; 2) That 
only limited use should be made of grad- 
uate students as teachers or advisers; 3) 
Research should be encouraged, but not 
at the expense of good teaching. “At too 
many schools,” he said, “the campus news- 
papers are hurting us more than they are 
helping.” 

The second meeting of AASDJ was 
held on Thursday evening, September 1, 
and at roll call all member schools were 
present except Alabama, Marquette, Michi- 
gan, Michigan State, Montana, Northwest- 
ern, Rutgers, and San Jose State. 

Raymond Nixon, Minnesota, editor of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, traced the 
growth of the magazine and said that a 
big problem now was deciding what to do 
with the large volume of good material 
submitted. He said he would be pleased 
to consider any changes that seemed 
needed for the best interest of readers. 
The circulation now totals more than 
2,500, including approximately 400 sub- 
scribers from 72 foreign countries. 

Robert Jones, Minnesota, reported that 
the history of AASDJ has been com- 
pleted and that copies would be mailed to 
all members. 

Ralph Lashbrook, Kansas State, made a 
motion to amend the Constitution, Article 
1, to change the name of the Association 
to “the Association of Accredited Schools 
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and Departments of Journalism.” Moeller 
seconded. (Note—Copies of the text of 
the proposal had been mailed by the sec- 
retary to all members on August 1.) Nix- 
on argued that he knew of no professional 
society that had “accredited” in its name. 
Charles Duncan, Oregon, and N. N. 
Luxon, North Carolina, said that the 
change was needed to clarify the purpose 
of the Association to outsiders. Quintus 
Wilson, Utah, moved to lay the motion 
on the table, John Drewry, Georgia, sec- 
onded, but the motion was lost. 

George Simmons, Tulane, John Stem- 
pel, Indiana, and DeWitt Reddick, Texas, 
all spoke against the motion to amend. 
Drewry said he believed that the present 
name should have built up enough pres- 
tige since 1917. L. J. Hortin, Ohio, argued 
that “the purpose of any name is to iden- 
tify” and that members should be proud 
to be known as “accredited.” Several 
members believed that a name change 
could wait. On roll call vote, the motion 
was lost by vote of 21 yes, 16 no, 9 ab- 
sent; amendments require a “majority vote 
of all members.” 

W. C. Clark, Syracuse, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, submitted his re- 
port. After discussion, Edward Barrett, 
Columbia, moved to adopt the report, 
Simmons seconded, and the following 
resolutions were adopted by the vote: 

1. The AASDJ commends A. Gayle 
Waldrop for his fine leadership as presi- 
dent. 

2. The AASDJ thanks Pennsylvania 
State University and its officers and em- 
ployees, and particularly Dr. Lawrence E. 
Dennis, academic vice president, for their 
hospitality and cooperation in making a 
success of this convention. 

3. The AASDJ commends H. Eugene 
Goodwin, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Pennsylvania State University, 
and his staff for their hard work and 
never-failing efforts to make this one of 
the best conventions ever held by AASDJ. 

4. The AASDJ commends and thanks 
the William Randolph Hearst Foundation 
and Randolph A. Hearst for establishing 
the Hearst prize contest for students en- 
rolled in accredited schools of journalism. 

Willis Tucker, Tennessee, chairman of 
the Auditing Committee, reported that the 
books and records of the treasurer had 
been examined and were found in good 
order. Moeller seconded Tucker’s motion 
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to accept the report, and the motion car- 
ried. Charles Allen, Oklahoma State, and 
George J. Kienzle, Ohio State, were also 
on the committee. 

Ralph O. Nafziger, Wisconsin, chair- 
man of the Nominations Committee, pre- 
sented his report. Also on the committee 
were William Hall, Nebraska, and F. J. 
Price, Louisiana State. When no additional 
nominations were made from the floor, 
George Buchanan, South Carolina, moved 
to elect the slate, Theodore Peterson, Illi- 
nois, seconded, and the following were 
elected: 

President—Keen Rafferty, New Mexico. 

Vice President—H. Eugene Goodwin, 
Pennsylvania State. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 

Representative on ACEJ—I. W. Cole, 
Northwestern; alternate, William Hall, 
Nebraska. 

Members, Executive Committee—Ed- 
ward W. Barrett, Columbia; W. C. 
Clark, Syracuse; and Quintus Wilson, 
Utah. [Note—After Wilson accepted 
a position at West Virginia (not an 
AASDJ member), the Executive 
Committee elected George Simmons, 
Tulane.] 

Moeller declared that “we are having 
too many absences at our meetings” and 
thought that the Association should adopt 
measures to enforce the provision in Ar- 
ticle 5 of the Constitution which says that 
“member institutions . . . that fail to be 
represented at an annual meeting in per- 
son or by proxy may be suspended from 
membership . . . by a two-thirds vote of 
the membership at any annual meeting.” 
Reddick made a motion that the secretary 
be instructed to write to any member 
school which has been absent two years 
in succession and “ask why it has been 
absent and if it has any reason for not 
being suspended.” Price, Louisiana State, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

All business having been transacted, the 
convention adjourned. 


F. Beth, 


Report on Actions Taken 
By AASDJ Executive Committee 


In a meeting held at Pennsylvania State 
before the convention opened, the AASDJ 
Executive Committee: 

1. Discussed a letter from Chilton Bush, 
Stanford, member of the Publications 
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Committee, suggesting that the honorar- 
ium of the editor of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY be raised. It voted to recom- 
mend to the convention that the honor- 
arium be increased from $300 to $400 a 
calendar year beginning January 1, 1961. 

2. Heard and discussed the financial re- 
pogt of the treasurer and accepted it. 

3. Discussed plans for the Hearst Foun- 
dation awards and reached agreement to 
recommend that journalism minor students 
ought not compete. 


Sixteenth Convention of the 
American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators 

(Report written by Bruce Underwood, Hous- 
ton, acting secretary, ASJSA.) 
< THE FIRST SESSION WAS CONDUCTED BY 
the president, Howard R. Long, Southern 
Illinois University, Wednesday evening, 
August 30, 1960. 

Members and guests attending included 
William J. Thomas, Baylor; Oliver R. 
Smith, Brigham Young; Charles Russell, 
Cornell; Paul Krakowski, Cornelius S. 
McCarthy, Duquesne; Bruce Underwood, 
Houston; Frank Buckley, Mississippi 
Southern; A. L. Higginbotham, Nevada; 
Hillier Krieghbaum, New York; Donald 
Grubb, Northern Illinois; Charles L. Al- 
len, Oklahoma State; Verne E. Edwards 
Jr., Ohio Wesleyan; Robert McCreanor, 
Rhode Island; William Winter, South 
Carolina; Russell J. Jandoli, St. Bonaven- 
ture; Howard R. Long, Manion Rice, 
Southern Illinois; D. Wayne Rowland, 
Texas Christian; Wallace E. Garets, Texas 
Technological; Neff Smart, Utah; P. I. 
Reed, West Virginia; George W. Shannon, 
Shreveport Journal. 

In his presidential report Long paid 
tribute to past leaders of ASJSA and their 
service to journalism education in Japan, 
Italy, Egypt, Iran, China, Mexico, Peru 
and Nicaragua. He pointed out that the 
newest ASJSA members are from Na- 
tionalist China. 

President Long urged establishing fur- 
ther rapport with the Committee of Fifty, 
the national advisory council of ASJSA, 
and recommended enlarging the council 
to include members from media other 
than newspapers. 

Long said that the Conference on Jour- 
nalism Education, a product of the think- 
ing of Perley Reed, was planned by a 
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program committee composed of Allen, 
Oklahoma State; Alvin E. Austin, North 
Dakota; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; and 
Reed, West Virginia. The conference 
proved, Long said, that journalism prac- 
titioners are interested in the problems of 
journalism education and that journalism 
teachers from small, relatively unknown, 
departments are seeking help. He urged 
ASJSA to help departments which do not 
yet meet membership requirements of 
ASJSA. 

Minutes of last year’s convention, sent 
by Secretary William J. Maxwell, were 
read, Underwood made the motion for 
approval; Edwards, Ohio Wesleyan, sec- 
onded. The motion carried. 

Garets, business manager of the Jour- 
nalism Educator, presented the financial 
report. He said that 82 institutions sub- 
scribe, including 39 schools whose admin- 
istrators do not belong to ASJSA. He 
said that 18 ASJSA members do not sub- 
scribe to the publication for their libraries 
and that 13 members are delinquent in 
their dues. “The sale of advertising has 
not been successful,” he said. 

Higginbotham, Nevada, reported as 
chairman of the Journalism Educator edi- 
torial board. Editor Smith said that the 
publication is ready to enter its third 
year, having spent one year as a semi- 
annual and two years as a quarterly. 
Smith announced his retirement as editor 
in order to take a sabbatical leave. Reed 
commended Higginbotham’s policy of not 
promoting ASJSA in the publication. Al- 
len moved adoption of the report; Jandoli, 
St. Bonaventure, seconded. The motion 
carried. 

The constitution committee, Hochber- 
ger, Miami, chairman, recommended re- 
vision of Article III, Section 3. Kriegh- 
baum, New York, moved adoption of the 
report; Reed seconded. The motion car- 
ried. 

Previous wording of Article III, Section 
3: “The President of the Society shall ap- 
point a nominating committee of three ac- 
tive members who shall nominate two ac- 
tive members as candidates for each of 
the three offices of the Society .. .” 

New wording: “The President of the 
Society shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of three or more active members 
who shall nominate two active members 
as candidates for President and two active 
members for Vice-President and one or 
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two active members for Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Society .. .” 

The constitution committee also pro- 
posed changing Article VIII, Section 2. 
Higginbotham moved changing the pro- 
posal; Edwards seconded. The motion 
carried. 

Previous wording of Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 2: “The Journalism Educator shall be 
prepared and published under the general 
supervision of an editor who shall be 
elected by the members and who shall 
serve for a period of three years .. .” 

New wording: “The Journalism Educa- 
tor shall be prepared and published under 
the general supervision of an editor who 
shall be appointed by the Executive Coun- 
cil and who shall serve for a period of 
three years. The editor shall be chosen 
from two persons nominated by the Jour- 
nalism Educator editorial board. A _busi- 
ness manager shall be similarly nominated 
and appointed.” 

The report of Secretary J. William 
Maxwell noted that four American institu- 
tions and two foreign journalism schools 
had become represented in ASJSA since 
the last convention. The American institu- 
tions are: Arizona State University, Tempe 
(Marvin Alisky, chairman, Department of 
Mass Communications); St. Bonaventure 
University, Olean, New York (Russell J. 
Jandoli, chairman, Department of Jour- 
nalism); Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota (A. Phillips Beedon, chairman, 
Department of Journalism); Oklahoma 
City University (Richard Struck, chair- 
man, Department of Journalism). The 
foreign members are from two separate 
schools of journalism, both part of Na- 
tional Cheng-Chi University, Taipei, Tai- 
wan, China (Milton J. T. Shieh, dean, 
Undergraduate School of Journalism; Hau 
Pai Tseng, dean, Graduate School of 
Journalism). 

The report stated that Maxwell is cur- 
rently on leave until February to carry 
out a Fulbright lectureship in Lima, Peru. 
In February he will assume the chairman- 
ship of the Department of Journalism of 
Orange County State College, near Los 
Angeles, California. 

Maxwell also reported that Alfred Cro- 
well, Maryland, Armistead S. Pride, Linc- 
oln, and Warren K. Agee (for AEJ), 
West Virginia, attended the' meeting of 
the American Council on Education for 
Journalism, October 18, 1959, in Chicago. 
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They and Quintus E. Wilson, Utah (for 
the Accrediting Committee) attended the 
ACEJ meeting in New York, April 24-25, 
1960. 

In the report of his membership com- 
mittee, Krieghbaum said that Northern 
Illinois University and the University of 
Wichita have applied for membership in 
ASJSA. 

As chairman of a committee to investi- 
gate the desire of members to change the 
status of ASJSA, Underwood reported 
overwhelming sentiment in favor of re- 
taining its present organizational structure. 
Allen moved the adoption of the report; 
Rowland, Texas Christian, seconded. The 
motion carried. It was agreed that mem- 
bers would continue to study the goals 
and objectives of ASJSA. 

Allen offered to serve as host at Okla- 
homa State for a conference next year on 
the role of journalism education. 

The report of the committee on inter- 
national relations, mailed by Chairman 
Pride, reminded ASJSA members of the 
growing number of teaching and research 
openings abroad for journalism educators 
in the State Department exchange pro- 
gram. ASJSA schools who were hosts to 
visiting foreign journalists in 1960 in- 
cluded California State Polytechnic, Drake, 
Fresno State, Houston, Southern Illinois, 
UCLA. Several ASJSA members presented 
awards to foreign journalists and journals, 
translated foreign books on journalism and 
published materials on the foreign press. 
The committee recommended that each 
ASJSA member purchase a subscription 
to the Journalism Educator for a foreign 
journalism school. Higginbotham moved 
adoption of the report; Garets seconded. 
The motion carried. 

Reed recounted ASJSA’s progress, em- 
phasizing the development of the Journal- 
ism Educator, the growth of the society’s 
international projects and its awards. 

Jandoli was recognized as the new 
member from St. Bonaventure. 

Shannon, Shreveport Journal, was wel- 
comed as a National Advisory Council 
member. He responded, commending 
ASJSA for its stress on general education. 
He said that his newspaper ‘provides four 
journalism scholarships and publishes a 
“Teenorama” page with the help of 25 to 
30 high school correspondents. “We pre- 
fer to hire journalism school graduates, 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1960 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, $ 2,536.92 
7—Regular 1959 dues at 
569—-Regular 1960 dues at 
22—Regular 1960 dues at 
196—Regular 1961 dues at 
8—Regular 1961 dues at 
35—Junior Associate 1960 
35—Senior ‘Associate 1960 
4—Senior Associate 1960 
6—Senior Associate 1961 
3—Junior Associate 1961 
113—1960 Placement Bureau registrations at $3.00 
1—Mailing List at $7.00 
202—1960 Convention receipts at $5.00 
6—“Drop Penalty” Fees at $5.00 
Placement Bureau 1% Fee Collected 
Miscellaneous: 
Cash to make change at convention 
ASJSA contribution to office support, 1960 
AASDJ contribution to office support, 1960 
Overpayment 


Total Receipts $ 9,521.00 
Total Cash Available $12,057.92 


Office Equipment and Supplies 
Postage 
Printing 
Stenographic Assistance 
Bank Charges 
Telephone and Telegraph 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Convention Expense 
Honoraria: Editor, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1960 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1960 
Miscellaneous: 
Lawrence Building and Loan Association 
Traylor and Calvin (Fidelity Bond) 
Swiss Bank Corporation (I1.A.M.C.R.).......seceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Refund to Albion Ross 
Refund to R. J. Moore 
ACEJ Contribution for 1960 
Placement Bureau: 
Postage 
Honorarium (Director) 
¥% Placement Bureau 1% Commission Fees earned, 1960 
¥2 Placement Bureau Registration Fees $3 for 1960 
Stenographic Assistance 
Refunds 


Total Expenditures $ 9,459.18 
tBALANCE ON HAaNp, December 31, 1960 $ 2,598.74 


*Investment authorized by the Executive Committee. 


tThis balance does not include $8,382.24 invested in the Lawrence Building and Loan Association of 
Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1960. That total includes $882.24 interest earned. 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1960 


Balance on hand, January 1, 
Se Gin OD Be We nce knccccccccecceccécccaceacecqeccecececequunsendscaness 


$ 3,008.65 
AEJ subscriptions 
KTA subscriptions 
Non-member subscriptions 
AASDJ appropriation 
Single Copy Sales 
Interest (from AASDJ account) 
Reprints 
Advertising 
Miscellaneous 
Subscriptions collected for Gazette 


Total Receipts $14,229.14 
Total Cash Available $17,237.79 


Printing, engraving, mailing $10,388.45 
Postage 485.74 
Reprints 493.59 
Stationery, office supplies and equipment 440.35 
Honoraria: 

Associate editors 250.00 

PUGIMOES MIAMAQET .cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccceccccccececccces , 200.00 

Assistant editor : 100.00 
Advertising commissions 69.50 
Back copies 10.00 
Copyright fees 16.00 
Telephone (long distance) and telegraph 54.53 
Freight and express 18.78 
Promotion 318.30 
Subscriptions and dues..... TTT TTT LETTER TTT te 71.50 
Clerical and art work 965.53 
Refunds 
Subscriptions collected for and refunded to Gazette 
Miscellaneous 


Total Expenditures $13,989.93 
Net Gain on 239.21 
*Balance on hand at close of year $ 3,247.86 


*Not including $633.42, remainder of principal and interest from Saturday Evening Post gift, on 
deposit with Minneapolis Savings and Loan Association. 


AEJ ACCOUNT WITH JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1960 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1959 $ 729.50 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY share 
7—Regular 1959 dues at 
569—Regular 1960 dues at 
22—Regular 1960 dues at 
196—Regular 1961 dues at 
8—Regular 1961 dues at 
35—Junior Associate 1960 
4—Senior Associate 1960 
6—Senior Associate 1961 dues at $8.50 
3—Junior Associate 1961 dues at $5.00 
6—Drop Penalty Fees at $5.00 x 4,160.00 


$4,889.50 
Total paid JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in 1960.........seeseeceeeceeeeeeteeeeeeeeeees 3,884.50 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year, 1960.......... cecccee ee ccces 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1960 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1960 
46—School dues for 1960 at $50 
Total Receipts 


Total Cash Available 


Equipment 
Postage 
Printing 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
American Council on Education dues for 1960 
Honoraria: QUARTERLY Editor, 1960 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1960 
Miscellaneous: 
AEJ Support of Central Office, 1960 
ACEJ Contribution for 1960 


Total Expenditures $2,211.57 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1960* $1,166.33 


*This balance does not include $2,080.80 invested in the Anchor Savings and Loan Association of 
Lawrence, Kansas, as of December 31, 1960. That total includes $80.80 interest earned and earmarked 
for JOURNALISM QUARTERLY use. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF JOURNALISM SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Financial Report for 1960 


RECEIPTS 
Balance as of January 1, 1960 $ 361.61 
49 memberships at $25.1... cccccccccccccccccvcvccccvccvssvecvescccvccese 1,225.00 
4 memberships at $15 60.00 
DR BE sc ck evccessescsncseseventecdesestsvendessebanpesows 5.00 


Total Receipts $1,651.61 


Contribution to ACEJ 

Journalism Educator (3 issues) 
Transportation contribution to delegate attending April ACEJ meeting in New York 100.00 
Contribution to AEJ 

Stationery 

Office supplies for directory issue of Educator 
Four issues of Roundtable 

Annual award scroll 

Opening account for new secretary-treasurer 
Postage 

Bank service charges 


ROGAE TOREIION, oo. 0::0:5:00.05 50000500 sesesereer ved vrececendorvoravorerecdnunscesses $1311.74 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1960 $ 339.87 


ASJSA MINUTES 
(Continued from Page 141) 
rather than non-journalism school gradu- crediting standards, illustrating the dis- 
ates,” he said. cussion with specially prepared slides. 
Po 18 The following new officers of ASJSA 
The second ASJSA business meeting were elected: 
was Thursday evening, August 31. President—Hillier Krieghbaum, New 
The acting secretary was instructed to York. 
draw up a resolution of sympathy and Vice President—Verne E. Edwards Jr., 
send it to the family of the late Clement Ohio Wesleyan. 
E, Trout, former journalism chairman at Secretary-Treasurer—William J. Thomas, 
Oklahoma State University. Baylor. 
Baskett Mosse, secretary of the ACEJ ACEJ Representative— Armistead S. 
accrediting committee, gave a talk on ac- Pride, Lincoln. 
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EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue must reach him by April 1. 


. activities of schools and 





Reddick, Porter Named 
To ACEJ Vacancies 


Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick, director of the 
University of Texas School of Journalism, 
has been named chairman of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journal- 
ism’s Accrediting Committee by Herbert 
Brucker, ACEJ president. 

Reddick replaced Dr. Quintus C. Wil- 
son, who resigned as chairman effective 
January 1 when he became dean of the 
West Virginia University School of Jour- 
nalism, scheduled for an accrediting team 
visit during the spring. The committee 
will hold its annual election of its chair- 
man in April. 

Prof. William E. Porter, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, was named by the executive 
committee of the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism to the AEJ seat on 
the ACEJ vacated by Dr. Warren K. 
Agee upon his assumption of duties as 
Executive Officer of Sigma Delta Chi in 
November. 


Deutschmann to Direct 
Latin American Project 


Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann, professor of 
communication arts and director of the 
Communications Research Center, Michi- 
gan State University, will go on leave of 
absence from September 1961 to Febru- 
ary 1963 to become research director of 
the Programa Interamericano de Informa- 
cion Popular in San Jose, Costa Rica. 

The program will train people in the 
Latin American countries in methods of 
communication research and will seek to 
stimulate social scientists there to a greater 
interest in communication research. 


The program is sponsored and financed 
by the Rockefeller brothers. John T. Mc- 
Nelly, also of the MSU Research Center, 
will take a 12-month leave of absence to 
assist Dr. Deutschmann in the project. 
Although their headquarters will be in 
Costa Rica, they will work throughout 
Latin America. 

During the summer months, Dr. 
Deutschmann will conduct depth inter- 
views with from 100 to 200 Latin Ameri- 
cans in an effort to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the International Cooperation 
Administration communication seminars 
conducted by Michigan State University. 

This second project is financed under a 
Ford Foundation grant for International 
Programs at MSU. 


Institute of Journalism 
Founded in Yugoslavia 

Latest in a growing list of national insti- 
tutes founded to study the problems of 
journalism and to sponsor professional 
training for the various mass media is the 
Yugoslav Institute of Journalism. It has 
been established by the Union of Journal- 
ists of Yugoslavia, the Association of 
Newspaper Publishing Enterprises, and 
Yugoslav Radiotelevision. Headquarters 
are in Belgrade. 

Dusan Timotijevic, for many years dep- 
uty editor of the daily Borba, has been 
appointed director of the Institute. Deputy 
director is Nikola Kern, former economic 
editor of Tanjug, the Yugoslav press 
agency. Mr. Kern returned to Yugoslavia 
in February after four months in the 
United States, studying American journal- 
ism and journalism education. 
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Two Schools Get Grants 
For Science Writing Work 


The National Science Foundation has 
granted $24,650 to the School of Journal- 
ism, University of North Carolina, for a 
second Science Writers Institute in June. 
Thirty newspapermen from 15 states at- 
tended a first institute supported by a 
similar grant at Chapel Hill. 

The foundation also granted $10,700 to 
Michigan State University for a Seminar 
in Science in February, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. James Stokley, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism. 


Success Claimed in Training 
Journalists from Overseas 


An experimental program in teaching 
American journalism techniques to for- 
eign journalists is being hailed as a suc- 
cess after three years of operation at Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate School of 
Journalism. 

The program, known as the school’s 
International Division, is reviewed in the 
January 1961 issue of the Bulletin of In- 
ternational Education by Dr. Louis M. 
Starr, director of the program. 

Conceived as a cautious experiment in 
1957, the division now admits up to 10 
foreign students each fall to the school’s 
intensive, year-long course. It was de- 
signed to enable young foreign journal- 
ists to improve the journalism of their 
own countries and to interpret the United 
States intelligently to their readers. 

Reports from 22 nations show that for- 
mer international division students now 
hold responsible positions in every news 
medium. Dr. Starr notes that of these 
who returned to their previous employers, 
60% have reported substantial improve- 
ments in standing, which they attribute to 
their year at Columbia. 


Strong Demand Reported 
For Specialized Training 


Employment demand was good for 
communications graduates in technical 
and industrial journalism, according to a 
study of job requests by the placement of- 
fice of the University of Michigan. De- 
mand was also strong for those with 
knowledge of printing, publishing and 
editorial work, the office reported. 
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Jacques Cattell Dies; Published 
National Technical Publications 


Jacques Cattell, lecturer in journalism 
at Arizona State University, died Decem- 
ber 18 after a long illness. He was 56. 
Cattell published American Men of Sci- 
ence, the Directory of American Scholars 
and many other nationally distributed 
technical yearbooks and biographies from 
his ASU campus headquarters. 


Alpha Delta Sigma to Hold 
Nationa! Meet in Minnesota 


The 1961 national convention of Alpha 
Delta Sigma, professional advertising fra- 
ternity, will be held April 28-30 in the 
Twin Cities with the University of Min- 
nesota student chapter as hosts. 

Meetings will center in the School of 
Journalism building, with participation by 
major Twin City advertising agencies and 
businesses. The Minneapolis Ad Club, St. 
Paul Ad Club and Twin Cities Creative 
Club will sponsor a creative workshop for 
students and practitioners. 

Arrangements are being made by Rich- 
ard Mier, student convention chairman; 
Donald Gillies, chapter president; Dr. 
William A. Mindak, faculty adviser; and 
Dr. Robert L. Jones, school director. 


Marquette Notes 50 Years 
Of Journalism Education 


Marquette University is celebrating 50 
years of journalism education during the 
1960-61 school year with a series of 
events for the public and the profession. 

The anniversary celebration opened 
with a national press congress for student 
editors and faculty in November. Speakers 
included Jose Rivero, Miami, Fla., editor 
and publisher in exile of the Cuban news- 
paper, Diario de la Marina, and Father 
Thurston Davis, S.J., editor of America. 

Anniversary highlights include an aca- 
demic conference scheduled for March 6- 
11 when editors, educators and political 
leaders were to consider whether or not 
newspapers are supplying the information 
readers need to carry out their duties as 
citizens. 

Journalism alumni who have reported 
international news from abroad will re- 
turn to campus April 14-15 for an insti- 
tute on foreign reporting. Events will in- 
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clude a pontifical Mass of thanksgiving, 
an academic convocation and civic dinner. 
Honorary degrees will be conferred at 
the convocation on individuals who have 
distinguished themselves in journalism. 
Marquette was the third university in 
the United States to offer journalism in- 
struction when the first class met in the 
fall of 1910 under the direction of the 
late Father John E. Copus, SJ. J. L. 
O'Sullivan has been dean since 1928. 


N.C. Dedicatory Speeches 
Published in Brochure 


The University of North Carolina 
School of Journalism has printed the pro- 
ceedings of the dedicatory ceremonies for 
Howell Hall as the new home for the 
school in a 72-page brochure entitled Re- 
sponsibilities of Journalism. Copies have 
been mailed to schools and departments 
of journalism, but individuals who would 
like free copies may apply. 

Included are the complete proceedings 
of the day’s three sessions with speeches 
by Gordon Gray, former president of the 
university; Holt McPherson, vice presi- 
dent, American Council on Education for 
Journalism; Governor Luther H. Hodges; 
Mark Ethridge, publisher, Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal and Times; J. Montgomery 
Curtis, director, American Press Institute, 
and Clifton Daniel, assistant managing 
editor, New York Times. 


Moeller Tours Media Centers 
Of Europe, North Africa 


Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of the 
University of Iowa School of Journalism, 
made a five-week tour of European and 
North African communications centers 
during mid-winter. 

Among places he visited were the Insti- 
tute for Science of the Press at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, the mass commu- 
nication division of UNESCO and the 
French Press Institute at the University of 
Paris. He also visited the International 
Center for Higher Education in Journal- 
ism at the University of Strasbourg, and 
the International Press Institute at Zurich. 
He spoke to groups of newspapermen in 
Cairo, Athens and Belgrade. 

Professor Moeller’s visits to European 
journalism centers were aided by a grant 
from the Newspaper Fund, Inc., an affili- 
ate of the Wall Street Journal. 


Nixon ro Lecture in Europe 
During Spring, Summer 

Dr, Raymond B. Nixon, University of 
Minnesota professor of journalism and ed- 
itor of the QUARTERLY, has been granted 
a leave for the spring quarter in order 
that he may serve during the spring and 
summer as a journalism specialist under 
the cultural exchange program of the 
State Department in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. He will give lectures to profes- 
sional and academic groups and will con- 
sult with journalists in France, Denmark, 
Germany, Sweden, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt and Jordan. 

Prior to his lecture tour, he will attend 
a Paris meeting of the executive board of 
the International Association for Mass 
Communication Research, of which he is 
president. From June 16 to 20, he will 
preside over the second General Assembly 
of IAMCR, to be held in Evian, France, 
and Lausanne, Switzerland. Accompanied 
by Mrs. Nixon, he expects to be out of 
the United States from late March until 
mid-September. 

During his absence the QUARTERLY will 
be edited by its two associate editors, 
Profs. Edwin Emery and Roy E. Carter 
Jr. of the Minnesota staff. Dr. Mary A. 
Gardner is conducting courses in inter- 
national communications offered during 
his leave. 


Columbia Launches Program 
In International Reporting 

A new advanced fellowship program in 
international reporting has been estab- 
lished at Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Journalism. 

The project will provide an opportunity 
for outstanding mass media reporters to 
spend an academic year at Columbia ac- 
quiring specialized knowledge for careers 
in reporting and interpreting international 
affairs. It is distinct from the recently es- 
tablished International Fellows Program, 
which is designed to give to younger stu- 
dents in various Columbia professional 
schools improved background for careers 
in the international community. 

The Advanced International Reporting 
Program fellows will spend a major por- 
tion of their time studying in Columbia’s 
School 6f International Affairs, one or 
more of the University’s four area Insti- 
tutes (East Asian, European, Near and 
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Middle East, Russian), the Program on 
East Central Europe, the Graduate Facul- 
ties or other appropriate divisions of the 
University. Such study will stress the his- 
tory, culture, economics and political de- 
velopment of a nation or area, including 
emphasis on linguistic ability. 

Time also will be devoted to improving 
reporting and writing techniques under the 
journalism faculty and a panel of foreign 
editors. The program wili be under the 
broad supervision of Edward W. Barrett, 
dean of journalism, and John Foster Jr., 
professor of journalism in charge of ad- 
vanced programs. 


Undergraduate Core 
Approved at UCLA 


A plan to organize undergraduate jour- 
nalism course offerings into a core series 
for graduate students has been approved 
at UCLA. 

The series, consisting of four courses 
totalling 11 hours, will be classified as 
electives in the student’s program of study. 
Students pursuing the series will take one 
three-hour course in reporting, one two- 
hour course in editing, one three-hour 
course in the news media, and one three- 
hour course from a list of four—advanced 
reporting, magazine writing, public rela- 
tions and radio-television news. 

Walter Wilcox, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, said the series will 
provide flexibility in the graduate pro- 
gram and give a means to deal with stu- 
dents with varying background. 


J-Freshmen Report Interest 
In Writing Led to School 


Interest in writing was a major factor 
in deciding journalism freshmen at the 
State University of Iowa this year to go 
into the field. 

According to a study of 82 freshmen 
in the School of Journalism, about half 
listed “like to write” or similar reasons 
for taking journalism education. More 
than a third listed “experience on my 
high school newspaper” or “talking with 
my high school journalism teacher” as an 
influence. 

The survey showed that 40% under- 
estimated the average newspaper starting 
salary and 90% want to live in commu- 
nities of 10,000 or more. 
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Nine Texas Schools Join 
In Internship Program 

The Texas Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with schools and de- 
partments of journalism in nine Texas 
colleges and universities, offers an intern- 
ship program for students each summer. 
Twenty-six students served internships last 
summer. 

To be eligible the student must have 
completed his junior year as a journalism 
or advertising major. On the job, the stu- 
dent is given assignments in various as- 
pects of newspaper work, under critical 
supervision. 

DeWitt C. Reddick, director of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Texas, is chairman of the school division 
of the internship committee, and W. R. 
Beaumier, publisher of the Lufkin News, 
is chairman of the newspaper division. 


Southern Illinois Conducts 
Extension J-Classes 


A unique extension course was started 
in October by the Journalism Department 
of Southern Illinois University for the 
Cairo Evening Citizen. 

All six members of the department, 
headed by Dr, Howard R. Long, partici- 
pated in a 12-session extension course in 
journalism for the employees of the Citi- 
zen. 

For two hours on 12 Monday nights 
between October and February, the jour- 
nalism staff took classes with the Citizen 
staff enrollment of a dozen employees. 
The paper’s objective was for employees 
in one department to understand the work 
of other departments. 


Cutlip Slated for PR Talk 
At World Congress in Italy 


Prof. Scott M. Cutlip of the University 
of Wisconsin will present a paper, “The 
History of Public Relations Education in 
the United States,” at the Second World 
Congress of Public Relations in Venice, 
Italy, May 24. The congress lasts three 
days. He will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Cutlip and will spend a month traveling 
in Western Europe. 

Effective Public Relations, of which Cut- 
lip is co-author, was published in Italy in 
1960. The book was published as two 
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volumes—Vol. I, La teoria; Vol. Il, La 
practica—under the title, Nuovo manuale 
di relazioni pubbliche. The book was trans- 
lated by Giuseppe Roggero, a former stu- 
dent of Cutlip’s, The textbook is to be 
published in Spain late this year. 


Nebraska Receives $6,000 Grant 
For Advanced Reporting Study 


The Newspaper Fund has granted the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Nebraska $6,000 for study and develop- 
ment of advanced courses in news gather- 
ing and writing. The grant was announced 
by Don Carter, executive director of the 
Fund, and Neale Copple, who directs ad- 
vanced reporting classes at Nebraska. 

Copple said the grant would be used to 
study techniques of “upgrading the class- 
room approach in journalism so that stu- 
dents can obtain maximum benefits from 
their training in newswriting and related 
courses in social sciences, pure sciences, 
the humanities and other academic areas.” 
The project further involves research in 
depth reporting, an interpretation of these 
methods to journalism students, and co- 
ordination with other departments in the 
university in providing essential back- 
ground. 

The School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska started its first course 
devoted exclusively to this level of jour- 
nalism last fall. Interest among students 
has been great. 


Texas Holds Conference 
On Social Role of Media 


Several prominent national speakers par- 
ticipated in a two-day “Conference on the 
Role of the Mass Media in a Democratic 
Society” at the University of Texas in 
February. 

Newsmen participating included Her- 
bert Brucker, president of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism; Sig 
Mickelson, president of CBS-News; Tur- 
ner Catledge, managing editor of the New 
York Times; Charles E. Scripps, board 
chairman, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
and Ernest K. Lindley, Washington bu- 
reau, Newsweek. 

Other speakers were Dr. Herbert Hy- 
man, president of the American Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research; Harold 
Clurman, Broadway director, and Dr. An- 
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gus Campbell, director, Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan. 

The interdepartmental planning com- 
mittee was headed by Dr. DeWitt C. Red- 
dick, director of the School of Journalism. 


J-Educators Report 
Heavy Practical Experience 


College journalism teachers have “an 
impressive record of experience in news 
work,” a survey by the AEJ Committee on 
Standards of Teaching revealed. 

An average of somewhat more than 11 
years in bread-and-butter journalism jobs 
done prior to teaching was reported by 
442 AEJ members. The respondents’ total 
news experience was 5,095 years. Only 36 
reported less than three years. 

The committee was chaired by W. 
Sprague Holden, journalism chairman, 
Wayne State University. 


NEWS NOTES 


Arizona State University—E. W. Scripps 
II, national president of Sigma Delta Chi 
and vice-president of United Press Inter- 
national and Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
was to install Arizona’s first undergradu- 
ate chapter of SDX at the university Feb- 
ruary 17. Valley of the Sun professional 
chapter will begin a series of joint meet- 
ings with the Tempe campus undergradu- 
ates, according to Bill McFarland, UPI 
Phoenix bureau chief, series coordinator. 


Bethany College—James W. Carty Jr., 
professor of journalism, was managing ed- 
itor of the convention daily newspaper for 
the International Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) October 
21-26 at Louisville. 


University of California, Berkeley — 
An Institute on Problems of Metropolitan 
Growth will be offered this spring to re- 
porters and editorial writers of California 
newspapers. The workshop, co-sponsored 
by the Department of Journalism and 
the Northern California professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, will bring to- 
gether specialists in metropolitan studies 
who will review and discuss some of the 
basic problems affecting urban growth for 
the coming decade. 


Chico State College—The entire third 
floor of the college’s old library building 
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has been assigned to publications and jour- 
nalism at Chico State. The floor space has 
been converted into a news room for the 
college paper, an adjacent classroom, a 
workroom for the college yearbook, an 
instructor’s office, photographic darkroom 
and duplication room. 

An addition to the journalism minor at 
the college is a 2-unit news-editing and 
copyreading course, bringing to 12 units 
the required professional courses in the 
journalism minor. 

For the second year the Newspaper 
Fund, Inc., has awarded Chico State a 
$1,000 grant to offer scholarships to high 
school journalism teachers for a publica- 
tions workshop offered at the college June 
12-16. 

Fresno State College—A certificate of 
appreciation for 25 years of contributions 
to scholastic journalism has been pre- 
sented to Dr. Paul V. Sheehan, chairman 
of the Journalism Department. The award 
was made by the San Joaquin Valley 
Scholastic Press Association, an organiza- 
tion of more than 100 high schools and 
junior colleges in central California. 


Kansas State University—The Depart- 
ment of Journalism began holding classes 
in its new $375,000 building last fall, Lab- 
oratory, lecture and library rooms, fac- 
ulty offices and the University Press are 
in the new building. The space formerly 
occupied by the department has been re- 
modeled for use by student publications. 


University of Missouri—The Freedom 
of Information Center is publishing the 
quarterly “Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom” for the American Library Associa- 
tion. The newsletter had suspended publi- 
cation last year because of insufficient 
funds. 

Prof. Paul L. Fisher Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the FOI Center, said the center 
is setting in type and printing the publica- 
tion while the ALA provides all copy and 
an editor. Subscription is $2 a year. The 
ALA office is at 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago. 

A summer internship program for ad- 
vertising students has been established by 
the University of Missouri and the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. The program is to 
enable three students to get metropolitan 
newspaper experience, to provide them 
with summer employment between the 
junior and senior years, and to assist 
members of the Globe-Democrat adver- 
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tising staffs. Students will be paid at pre- 
vailing salary rates and will receive a $100 
bonus upon completion of the three-month 
internship. 

Michigan State University—A seminar 
for radio and television newsmen, spon- 
sored by the Detroit Bureau of the Asso- 
ciated Press with the cooperation of the 
School of Journalism, is scheduled for 
Kellogg Center on campus April 8. 


University of Michigan—Two foreign 
journalists, Theodore Sello Ntoampe from 
Basutoland and Giuseppe Roberto Ger- 
vaso from Turin, Italy, have entered the 
university as holders of journalism fellow- 
ships provided by the University Press 
Club of Michigan. 

P. D. East, Petal, Miss., editor and au- 
thor; Alan Barth, Washington Post; Pat- 
rick Malin, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and 
Douglass Cater, Reporter writer, were fall 
and winter journalism lecturers. 

A university study reveals that “the 
average union newspaper editor does not 
emerge . . . as a narrowly oriented propa- 
gandist, however clearly his slant toward 
the interests of union members may ap- 
pear.” The study, made by the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, said that union pa- 
pers devoted three times as much space to 
health, education, housing and related 
matters as to the presidential election. 


University of North Carolina—In ob- 
servance of its occupation of new quarters 
with all new equipment, the School of 
Journalism is sponsoring a lecture series 
on campus during the 1960-61 academic 
year. 

Those scheduled include: Dr. Maarten 
Rooij, director, Institute for Science of 
the Press, Amsterdam University; Sam 
Summerlin, a 1948 graduate of the school 
who is Associated Press chief of bureau 
for Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay; 
Turner Catledge, managing editor, New 
York Times; Bernard Kilgore, president 
and publisher, Wall Street Journal; Ger- 
ald W. Johnson, who gave the Mellett 
Memorial Lecture February 18 under the 
joint auspices of the New York Univer- 
sity Department of Journalism and the 
school; James Reston, Washington corre- 
spondent, New York Times, and Clary 
Thompson, a 1938 graduate of the school, 
now deputy assistant administrator, United 
States Information Agency. 
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Ohio University—Dr. William S. Baxter 
of the School of Journalism addressed the 
October convention of the Radio and 
Television News Directors in Montreal. 

A newspaper show and critique for 
Southeastern Ohio newspapers was con- 
ducted by the School of Journalism on 
December 2. Many newspapers were an- 
alyzed and discussed by the faculty. Re- 
elected executive-secretary was Dr. L. J. 
Hortin, director of the school. 


University of South Carolina—An un- 
dergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
was installed at the School of Journalism 
November 19. Jesse A. Rutledge, SDX 
state chairman and public relations direc- 
tor for the South Carolina Highway Dept., 
presented the charter and presided at in- 
itiation ceremonies for 10 incoming mem- 
bers. 


University of Southern California — 
Three top communicators received dis- 
tinguished achievement awards from the 
School of Journalism November 17 at the 
first annual press-radio-TV banquet spon- 
sored by the newly organized journalism 
alumni association. More than 600 paid 
$10 a plate to attend the function held at 
the Beverly Hilton Hotel. 

The awards, presented by Dr. Norman 
Topping, president of the university, were 
accepted by Herbert R. Mayes, editor of 
McCall’s magazine; Chet Huntley, news- 
caster for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and Henry Shapiro, Moscow corre- 
spondent for United Press International. 

Plans to expand summer offerings in 
journalism are under way as the result of 
a $1,000 grant from the Newspaper Fund, 
Inc. The grant is the second awarded to 
USC following establishment of a success- 
ful teacher program in 1958. 

Emphasis will be placed on school pub- 
lications, according to Director John H. 
McCoy, plus an arrangement for teachers 
to observe workings of the high school 
editors workshop launched four years ago. 
A separate short-term seminar is also un- 
der consideration for teachers, planned to 
emphasize news writing and editing. 


Southern Illinois University—Dr. Don- 
ald G. Hileman, associate professor of ad- 
vertising, was elected the educator chair- 
man of the Agency-Educator Committee 
of the Central Region of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies in 
Chicago. 
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University of Texas—The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has granted con- 
struction permits to the University of 
Texas to build a microwave television net- 
work linking 11 Central Texas colleges 
and universities. 

The network will enable the following 
institutions to share course materials: The 
University of Texas, St. Edward’s Univer- 
sity and Huston-Tillotson College, all in 
Austin; Trinity and St. Mary’s Universi- 
ties, Incarnate Word and Our Lady of the 
Lake Colleges and San Antonio Junior 
College, all in San Antonio; Southwestern 
University, Georgetown; Southwest Texas 
State College, San Marcos, and Texas 
Lutheran College, Seguin. 

University of Washington—The Citizen- 
ship Clearing House gave the School of 
Communications a grant for a special re- 
port on a study involving aspects of stu- 
dent political behavior. The study was 
conducted by Associate Prof. Alex Edel- 
stein in the fall quarter and was published 
as a special feature in the student Daily. 

Report Number 8 of a comprehensive 
survey conducted by the school and the 
Washington Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation was released in October. The final 
report concerned attitudes of weekly pub- 
lishers about journalism education, and a 
summary of the previous reports. The 
survey was conducted by Robert Shaw, 
assistant professor, and P. Lee Irwin, co- 
publisher of the Gresham (Ore.) Outlook. 

University of Wisconsin—Nearly 3,000 
graduates and former students of the 
School of Journalism and Department of 
Agricultural Journalism are listed in the 
1960 Alumni Directory, according to 
Emeritus Prof. Grant M. Hyde, who com- 
piled and edited the directory. The eighth 
edition of the directory points out that the 
School of Journalism is celebrating 55 
years of journalism education at Wiscon- 
sin. 

Hyde was one of the school’s three di- 
rectors, serving from 1935-49. Willard G. 
Bleyer was the first director, 1912-35. 
Ralph O. Nafziger has been director since 
1949, 


FACULTY CHANGES 


Bowling Green State University—Dr. 
Jeff Clark, formerly an instructor in jour- 
nalism at the State University of lowa, 
has joined the staff of the Department of 
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Journalism as assistant professor. He re- 
ceived the Ph.D. at Iowa in February. He 
replaces Dr. Harold Van Winkle, who 
joined the staff at Kent State University. 

Clark holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Oklahoma and 
has done graduate study at the University 
of Texas and the University of Missouri. 
He also has served on the editorial staffs 
of the Wichita Falls (Texas) Times, the 
Lubbock (Texas) Journal, and the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram. 


University of California, Berkeley — 
Prof. Robert W. Desmond returned to the 
Berkeley campus for the Spring 1961 se- 
mester after a sabbatical in Europe. Des- 
mond has been working at the headquar- 
ters of the International Press Institute at 
Zurich. He also participated in the annual 
seminar at Strasbourg. 

Francis Williams, British journalist and 
press analyst, is a Regent’s Professor of 
Journalism at the university spring semes- 
ter. Williams is offering a graduate sem- 
inar on the role of government in mass 
communications. 

Williams writes a periodic commentary 
on Fleet Street, the center of British jour- 
nalism, in the New Statesman and Na- 
tion. His most recent book, Dangerous Es- 
tate, the Anatomy of Newspapers, is a 
discussion of the history of the British 
press and a criticism of its performance. 

Galen R. Rarick has joined the staff as 
acting assistant professor to teach courses 
in reporting and advertising. Rarick was a 
part-time lecturer last year while com- 
pleting advanced graduate work at Stan- 
ford University. Before starting his aca- 
demic career, he was publisher of a 
weekly newspaper in Booneville, Miss., 
1954-57, and was a staff member of Con- 
gressional Quarterly, 1951-54. 


Allan Temko has been appointed part- 
time lecturer to teach courses in critical 
reviewing and magazine writing. Temko 
is associate editor for the West Coast for 
Architectural Forum and a book reviewer 
for the New York Times. 


Columbia University—Robert O. Ship- 
man, formerly of the journalism faculty 
of Pennsylvania State University and of 
the Christian Science Monitor, has been 
named assistant to Dean Edward W. Bar- 
rett of the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism. He succeeds James R. Boylan, who 
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was named assistant professor and super- 
visor of publications. 

Robert F. Hewes, formerly editor of a 
Connecticut paper and recently in public 
relations in Cleveland, has been appointed 
alumni affairs officer of the school and 
executive secretary of the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Alumni Association. 


University of lowa—New members of 
the School of Journalism faculty include: 

Dale Kramer, author of Ross of the 
New Yorker and other books, to teach in 
the magazine sequence. 

Gordon Frank, IBM editor, to teach 
advanced reporting. 


University of Maryland—Two profes- 
sional practitioners have been named to 
lecture in public relations in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism and Public Relations. 
They are Dr. S. M. Vinocour, executive 
director of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, and Law- 
rence J. Hogan, president of Larry Hogan 
Associates, Washington. 


Michigan State University—Dr. David 
K. Berlo, head of the Department of Gen- 
eral Communication Arts, has resigned as 
director of the International Cooperation 
Administration Communication Seminars. 
He was succeeded in that position by Dr. 
Huber W. Ellingsworth, assistant professor. 

Donald Wells, assistant instructor in 
communication arts, was named by Dean 
Fred S. Siebert as director of the National 
Project in Agricultural Communications, 
effective January 1. 


University of Missouri—Walter A, Hack- 
ett, who has been a special European cor- 
respondent for the past 10 years, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the 
School of Journalism for this school year. 


Hackett replaces Newton I. Townsend, 
assistant professor, who is on a year’s 
leave of absence to study toward a Ph.D. 
under a Danforth Foundation teacher 
study grant. Hackett has corresponded from 
Europe and the Middle East for the New 
York Times, Christian Science Monitor, 
New York Herald Tribune (European edi- 
tion) and the Chicago Tribune. 

Paul L. Myhre, associate editor and 
editorial writer for the Cleveland News 
for the past 10 years, has joined the 
school as a lecturer in journalism. Myhre 
has had more than 30 years of newspaper 
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experience since graduating from the 
State University of Iowa in 1929. In 1958 
he won the Cleveland Writer’s Guild 
Award for a series of articles exposing a 
housing scandal which brought about a 
reorganization of the Housing Authority 
in the Cleveland area. 

Ken Starck, who received his master’s 
degree in journalism in 1960 from Mis- 
souri, has joined the staff as an instructor. 
He will direct the Missouri Interscholastic 
Press Association. 


San Fernando Valley State College— 
Dr. DeWayne B. Johnson, who taught at 
San Diego State College four years, joined 
the faculty in February as an assistant 
professor of journalism. Dr. Johnson has 
worked for United Press, the San Diego 
Union and station KMO, Tacoma, Wash. 
He received his bachelor’s degree from 
the University of California at Berkeley 
and his master’s and doctorate from 
UCLA. 

John Thompson, head of NBC news in 
Los Angeles, has been named a lecturer. 
Thompson formerly taught at Northwest- 
ern, the University of California and 
Stanford. 


University of Texas—Ernest Sharpe, as- 
sociate professor, is on leave of absence 
spring semester to continue work for the 
Ph.D. at University of Wisconsin. 


University of Southern California — 
Dr. Warren J. Brier, former Seattle news- 
paperman and Asscciated Press staffer, 
joined the faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism this year. He is the son of Prof. 
Howard Brier of the University of Wash- 
ington School of Communications staff. 
Dr. Brier taught previously at San Diego 
State College. 


Syracuse University—Two Syracuse city 
editors have been named part-time in- 
structors at the Syracuse University School 
of Journalism. The men, who are teaching 
the basic newswriting course, are James 
Annan of the Post-Standard and William 
D. Cotter of the Herald-Journal. 


University of Wyoming—Joseph W. Mil- 
ner has been added to the journalism staff 
at the University of Wyoming. He re- 
places Prof. Warren Mack, who is now in 


the Communications Division, Foothill 
College, Mountain View, Calif. Milner is 
a graduate of East Texas State and has a 
master’s degree in journalism from the 
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University of Oklahoma. He was acting 
head of the department of journalism and 
director of public relations at Mississippi 
State College for Women in 1957-58. He 
is working on his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Wyoming. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
Mrs, Elsinore Machris Gilliland and the 
Machris-8-Ball Welfare Foundation, have 
established scholarships totaling $5,000 
annually, through the Greater Los An- 
geles Press Club. Outstanding students will 
receive scholarships up to $1,000, and a 
grant of at least $1,000 is made to a 
member of the Los Angeles working press 
for study. 


University of lowa—The School of 
Journalism will award two assistantships 
in international communications starting 
with the spring semester, each valued at 
$900. The new assistants will work on re- 
search projects in international communi- 
cations under the direction of Prof. Wil- 
liam E. Porter. 

The Iowa Association of Journalism Di- 
rectors, the professional organization of 
the state’s high school journalism teachers, 
has voted to increase its annual freshman 
scholarship from $200 to $500 starting in 
September. The scholarship is awarded to 
a high school senior planning to major in 
journalism at any of the three Iowa uni- 
versities offering a journalism major. 

United Press International established 
an “externship” in news photography at 
the University of Iowa School of Journal- 
ism last fall. UPI described the “extern- 
ship” plan as an attempt to “make the 
student more a part of the worldwide UPI 
organization and, thus, more aware of the 
workings of a major press association.” 
The student “extern” provides a number 
of news pictures to UPI throughout the 
year and is awarded a $500 stipend. 


University of Michigan—A $35,000 gift 
to establish the Chesser M. Campbell En- 
dowment Fund in memory of the late 
president of the Chicago Tribune was 
given by the Robert R. McCormick Foun- 
dation and admirers of Mr. Campbell. 
Income from the fund will be used for 
journalism scholarships, especially to those 
interested in advertising. 
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University of North Carolina—The Ce- 
cil Prince assistantship paying $1,800 for 
12 hours’ work a week has been estab- 
lished at the School of Journalism by the 
Knight Publishing Company, publishers of 
the Charlotte News and Observer. Mr. 
Prince, a 1948 graduate of the school 
who died in May 1960, was associate edi- 
tor of the News. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of California, Berkeley — 
Journalism graduate students will partici- 
pate in a seminar on problems in public 
opinion given during spring semester by 
Leo Rosten, author of The Washington 
Correspondents, Hollywood and_ other 
books. Rosten is spending the year on the 
Berkeley campus as a research professor 
and is on leave from Look magazine. 

University of Minnesota—The begin- 
ning photojournalism course has been ex- 
panded into a two-quarter sequence. Stu- 
dents will master the news camera, dark- 
room processes and typical reporting prob- 
lems in the first quarter. They then will 
use photojournalism as an instrument in 
reporting and commenting on social prob- 


lems, communicating humor and reporting 
day-to-day life. An upper division course, 
News and Feature Photography, has been 
retitled Advanced Photojournalism, with 
an expanded course content. R. Smith 
Schuneman is instructor. 


University of North Carolina—A new 
course, Individual Study, carrying three 
semester hours credit and open only to 
seniors with high academic standing, has 
been added to the undergraduate curricu- 
lum. It provides for individual readings 
directed by the staff member in whose 
field of interest the subject matter lies, 


PERSONALITIES 


Prof. Henry Ladd Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Washington School of Communi- 
cations was granted a leave of absence in 
the fall to work on a biography of Col. 
James Watson Webb, an influential news- 
paper publisher and contemporary of 
Horace Greeley. 

Dr. Bernard A. Shepard, professor of 
journalism at Fresno State College, has 
completed two one-half hour radio docu- 
mentaries for the United States Informa- 
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tion Agency. The programs, dealing with 
the Central Valley Project and California 
Water Plan and with irrigation, will be 
broadcast overseas by the Voice of Amer- 
ica. 

Prof. Edmund G. Blinn of the South 
Dakota State College Journalism Depart- 
ment has completed editing a Centennial 
Supplement for 10 South Dakota news- 
papers. The 48-page supplement will honor 
the 100th anniversary of Dakota Terri- 
tory (1961) and will contain upwards of 
100 pictures and stories. 

Merrill Samuelson, assistant professor 
of communication and journalism at Stan- 
ford, recently conducted a survey for 
Western City magazine to determine 
whether it “is fulfilling its purpose of 
keeping municipal officials in the West 
abreast of the latest developments in mu- 
nicipal information.” The “title-rating” 
method (developed by Dr. Jack B. Has- 
kins of Curtis Publishing Company to pre- 
dict readership) was used in a mail ques- 
tionnaire. 


Dr. Roy E. Carter Jr., director of the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism’s Research Division, represented 
the university’s Social Science Research 
Center at a meeting of university social 
science research administrators December 
15 in New York. Dr. Bernard Berelson of 
Columbia University was host for the 
session, purpose of which was to create 
an informal organization for the exchange 
of information and ideas concerning re- 
search policies and activities. 

Leland Stowe, University of Michigan 
journalism professor, has returned from a 
leave to write in the Middle East for the 
Reader’s Digest. He gave two university 
lectures on Nasser. 

Sexson E. Humphreys, formerly of the 
Ohio University journalism staff, has 
taken a slot position at the Indianapolis 
News. He recently returned from educa- 
tional work in West Africa. 


Dr. Fred Siebert, dean of the College of 
Communication Arts, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, returned to the campus in early 
September from a 10-day trip to Hono- 
lulu, where he served as a lecturer on the 
staff of the Gibson Refrigerator Co.'s 
“Waikiki College of Profit.” While in 
Hawaii, he and Mrs. Siebert visited their 
daughter, Mary, who is education reporter 
for the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 





Directory for 1961 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 


PRESIDENT, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Kenneth N. Stewart, 
Michigan; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Theodore B. Peterson, Illinois; sECRETARY-TREASURER, 
Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below), ex officio. Inquiries 
about membership should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of 
Kansas, Flint Hall, Lawrence, Kansas. 


COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
James E. Brinton, Stanford; Wayne A. Danielson, North Carolina; Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
University; Warren C. Price, Oregon (terms expire 1962); Roy E. Carter Jr., Minnesota; Paul J. 
Deutschmann (chairman), Michigan State; Theodore B. Peterson, Illinois; Bruce H. Westley, Wiscon- 
sin (terms expire 1964); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio as editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY). 
COUNCIL ON RADIO-TELEVISION JOURNALISM 


Gordon Greb, San Jose State, Olaf J. Blue, Montana (terms expire 1961); Donald E. Brown, Illinois, 
Harold F. Niven Jr., Washington (terms expire 1962); Marlowe D. Froke (chairman), Pennsylvania 
State, Robert Lindsay, Minnesota (terms expire 1963). 


COUNCIL ON ADVERTISING 


Christopher J. Burns, Colorado, Max Wales, Oregon (terms expire 1961); Charles H. Sandage, Illinois, 
Milton E. Gross (chairman), Missouri (terms expire 1962); S. Watson Dunn, Wisconsin, Roland L. 
Hicks, Pennsylvania State (terms expire 1963). 


COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS EDUCATION 
Samuel G. Atkinson, Boston; Joseph H. Mader, Marquette; John E. Marston ga Michigan 
State; Raymond Simon, Utica College (Syracuse); Alan Scott, Texas (terms expire 1962) 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Seanaiten 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, Keen A. Rafferty, New Mexico; VICE-PRESIDENT, H. Eugene Goodwin, Penn- 
sylvania State; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the 


Executive Committee, A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; Edward W. Barrett, Columbia; 
W. C. Clark, Syracuse; George E, Simmons, Tulane. (All terms began September 2, 1960.) 
American Society of Journalism School Administrators 

(Organized 1944) 


PRESIDENT, Hillier Krieghbaum, New York University; VICE-PRESIDENT, Verne E. Ed- 
wards Jr., Ohio Wesleyan; DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, William J. Thomas, Baylor. 





American Council on Education for Journalism 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker (president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice- 
president), SNPA; Robert K. Richards (vice-president), NAB; Harold E. Green, MPA 
(temporarily); E. W. Johnson, IDPA; Joyce Swan, ANPA; Max Thomas, NEA. Epu- 
CATOR MEMBERS—Alfred Crowell, Maryland; Edwin Emery, Minnesota; Warren Price, 
Oregon; Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State (terms expire 1961); William Porter, Iowa; I. W. 
Cole, Northwestern; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (terms expire 1962); John E. Stempel, 
Indiana (secretary-treasurer). (All terms expire December 31 of the year indicated.) 


ACCREDITING COMMITTEE—Baskett Mosse, Executive Secretary, 215 Fisk Hall, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS ACCREDITED BY ACEJ 
University of Alabama, Boston University, University of Colorado, Columbia University, University of 
Florida, Fresno State College, University of Georgia, University of Illinois, Indiana University, 
University of Iowa, Iowa State University, University of Kansas, Kansas State College, University of 
Kentucky, Louisiana State University, Marquette University, University of Michigan, Michigan State 
University, University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, Montana State University, University of 
Nebraska, University of New Mexico, University of North Carolina, Northwestern University, Ohio 
State University, Ohio University, University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma State University, University of 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State University, Rutgers University, San Jose State College, University of South 
Carolina, South Dakota State College, Stanford University, Syracuse University, University of Tennessee, 
University of Texas, Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College, Texas Woman’s University, Tulane Uni- 
versity, University of Utah, University of Washington, Washington and Lee University, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Gazette is published quarterly at an annual subscription 
of f 15.50 (U.S. $ 4.15), post free. 


Each number of Gazette consists of at least 64 pages. 


As a rule all articles are in the English language. Some 
French and German articles are published in their original 
language, but always with an English summary. 


Gazette publishes articles of leading experts on: 


PRESS — RADIO — TELEVISION — PROPAGANDA — 
PUBLIC OPINION — ADVERTISING — PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Besides, each number of Gazette contains the following special sections: 
Bibliography: The books and articles collected in this section 
as completely as possible, are arranged systematically. 


Book Reviews: Books and publications of special importance 
are reviewed by the most competent critics. 


Current Activities; Reports on scientific research all over the 
world of the mass media and mass communications, 


Subscribers to Gazette, wishing to pay in U.S. funds, may send their 
subscriptions for Gazette through the Journalism Quarterly, School 
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@ ADVERTISING: 


Mass Communication 
in Marketing 


By C. A. Kirkpatrick 
“The author . . . has pre- 
pared a comprehensive text- 
book considering both the 
creative and practical sides 
of advertising. While the 
book was specifically de- 
signed for college students, 
its recognition of current 
principles and theories 
should make it a useful ref- 
erence for advertising prac- 
titioners.” 

—ADVERTISER’S DIGEST 
638 pages 1959 $7.50 


An Instructor’s Manual is 
available without charge to 
users of the text. 


e NEWS EDITING 
By Bruce Westley 


“Few books contain exclu- 
sively new ideas. Readers 
who have been conscious 12 
hours a day for 20 years 
will already have encoun- 
tered, part of any ‘new’ vol- 
ume. A book is worth its 
ink if it organizes sound in- 
formation conveniently be- 
tween covers, usably illus- 
trated. If, besides that, it 
has fresh emphasis and one 
new thought, it’s a book to 
be glad about. Bruce West- 
ley’s NEWS EDITING is 


such a job.” 


—Roscoe Ellard 
in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
433 pages 1953 $5.75 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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TELEVISION IN THE LIVES OF OUR CHILDREN 


Wilbur Schramm, 
Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker 


The average North American child from age 3 to age 16 spends one- 
sixth of his waking hours on television—as much time as he spends in 
school. This is the first major study on this continent of the complicated 
ways of television in the lives of children, based on three years of re- 
search on 6,000 children and information obtained from over 2,000 
parents, teachers and school officials. Included is a psychiatric view of 
the problem, together with detailed statistics and tabulations in the 
Appendixes; information on such topics as children’s use of other mass 
media; and an annotated Bibliography. April 3, $6.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











Hack Copies Wanted 


The following issues of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY are needed to fill orders for 
back copies and to complete library volumes: 
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Vol. q . 
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Vol. 6 Vol. : Vol. i 3, 4 
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If you have any of these copies which are not in use please write us. We 
will pay .75 each for copies in good condition. 


Vol. Sls 


Two libraries have indicated a desire for a complete file. If you have one 
available please write to 


Journalism Quarterly 


School of Journalism 
University of .Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 














“A significant contribution to the literature of journalism.” 
—F. E. Merwin, Rutgers University 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 








Written especially for the student 
planning a career in journalism, this 
book presents the procedures of cor- 
rect writing used today by newspapers 
and magazines across the country. It 
provides the student with a sound 
foundation in grammar, syntax, word 
usage, and language fundamentals; 


helps him to develop mastery of sen- 
tence structure. Includes examples, 
exercises, and review material. “Pro- 
fessionals and students alike will find 
it invaluable in answering their ques- 
tions.” —EpiTOR AND PUBLISHER. 1957. 


397 pp. $4.50 


A CONTEMPORARY READER 


Essays for Today and Tomorrow 


Edited by HARRY W. RUDMAN and IRVING ROSENTHAL 
—both of The City College of New York 


Just Published! This stimulating 
anthology is designed to acquaint the 
college student with representative 
samples of good current writing on a 
wide variety of topics. The selections 
are models of effective, functional 
writing on contemporary issues. They 
include lively discussions of such var- 
ied matters as the state of the popular 
arts, the nature of our business civ- 


ilization, new frontiers of the space 
age, automation, and nuclear weapons 
testing. Geared to student interest, 
the materials presented afford a prac- 
tical means of encouraging individual 
thought and expression and of teach- 
ing the requisite vocabulary, compre- 
hension, and rhetorical skills. 1961. 
441 pp. Paper cover. $3.40 


ADVERTISING — Third Edition 


ALBERT WESLEY FREY, formerly Amos Tuck School of 


Business Administration, Dartmouth College 


Ready in March. This outstanding 
book discusses the principal problems 
faced by advertisers and advertising 
agencies, as well as the approaches, 
policies, and procedures used by them 
in realizing profitable solutions. Re- 
lating advertising to other key factors 
in the marketing program, book em- 


phasizes an analytical approach; dis- 
cusses the important elements under- 
lying the decision-making process. 
Numerous illustrations and discussion 
questions and problems are included. 
Instructor's Manual available. 3rd 
Ed., 1961. 634 pp.; 188 ills., tables. 

$7.50 


SALES PROMOTION — Second Edition 


ALFRED GROSS, New York University 


Just Published! A detailed treat- 
ment of principles and methods for 
intensifying marketing effort. Book 
describes sales and promotion on three 
levels: working with the dealer, stim- 
ulating demand, and supplementing 
sales and advertising programs within 


the company itself. Book stresses dis- 
tribution of durable and non-durable 
goods, services, supplies and equip- 
ment, luxury items, etc. Thought-pro- 
voking case-problems and question 
material are provided. 2nd Ed., ayn 
504 pb.; 36 ills., tables. $8.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 











A $50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 


This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA's new low-cost Home Pro- 
tection Plan the perfect answer to his 
need for a great deal of insurance now 
but less as the years go by—as his 
children grow up, savings and _ invest- 
ments increase, the mortgage is paid off. 


At his age of 30, a 20-year Home Protection policy providing a $50,000 initial 
amount of insurance calls for a level annual premium of $193. The cash dividend 
of $86.50 at the end of the first policy year reduces his first year net cost to $106.50, 
according to the current dividend scale. Dividends are declared once each year 
and thus cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


This level premium Term plan provides its largest amount of protection 
initially and reduces by schedule each year to recognize decreasing insurance needs. 
Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25 or 30 years are available. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) is a unique, nonprofit 
life insurance company established by Carnegie organizations in 1918 to serve 
the field of higher education. 


Any full- or part-time employee of a college, university, nonprofit private 
school or nonprofit educational or research organization is eligible to apply for 
TIAA individual life insurance—regardless of whether the institution has a TIAA 
retirement plan. Do you qualify? If so, send for your personal illustration of the 
new Home Protection Plan (issued at age 55 or younger)—or use the coupon to 
ask for details on TIAA’s many other low-cost plans. 


We employ no agents—no one will call on you. 


J 


Please send information on: 9 


| 
TIAA 
| 730 Third Avenue CL) a year policy of $ initial amount. 


| New York 17, N.Y. CJ other plans available. 





Date of 
Name 





Address 





Employing Institution 


a V.¥.8 ——------ 











Ae = insert space 
6) = turn inverted letter 
Ae = lower case 
se = small caps 
C ¥P% = caps & small caps 
Cape— = capitals 
= wrong font 
.. # — equal word spacing 


= Roman 
AL. = italics 
4Yf — light face 
of = bold face 


Mok = no paragraph 
C/ ) = insert parens 
jkry/ = insert em dash 
/ Lv /= insert en dash 
FA = new paragraph 
( =move to left 
“} = move to right 
tal) =\ead between lines 
“v= space evenly 
\J = transpose 


Z- = spell out 


= use ligature 
fe = use diphthong 
S = delete 
+ — drop 
rc“ = raise 
= align type 
= insert comma 
= push down work-up 
*\ = semi colon 
= hyphen 
Wy = apostrophe 
© = period 


at 
<~ = close up 


stat \et stand 
war insert quotes 
OC = 1 em indention 
O10) = 2 em indention 
X = broken letter 
/S = colon 


Q) = verify 


? = set question 


MACMILLAN OFFERS 

2 EXCELLENT TEXTS 
FOR JOURNALISM 
IN SPRING, 1961 





Slug—Excellent Journalism Texts 


INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM, secon eaition 


By F. FRASER BOND, Professor Emeritus of Journalism, New York University 


The new edition of this excellent introductory textbook covers all phases of modern 
journalism, with primary emphasis on tailoring coverage to the interests of the 
audience—readers, listeners, or viewers. It includes twoghapters on the psychology 
of the audience for mass communications media. 

There is a detailed discussion of writing and editing approaches and techniques 
for all typeg. of news features. In addition, the author outlines the history of the 
seurnatlelliaedia and the career possibilities in each field, with special chapters 
on business and trade journalism, advertising, and public relations. 


PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY. reporting with a camera 


By ROBERT B. RHODE, Associate Professor of Journalism, University of Colo- 
rado, and FLOYD H. McCALL, Executive Editor, Photography Department, 
Denver Post 


This text is focused on two main problems: controlling light and telling a story 
in only a moment’s time. Assuming knowledge of reporting principles and basic 
photographic skills, the authors have concentrated on those photographic) tech- 
niques which are of special interest to the photographer as journalist. 

An up-to-date chapter on photographic equipment and techniques introduces 
the student to the tools of his craft; approaches to handling various types of assign- 
ment are then discussed and illustrated. There are also separate chapters on the 
law of news photography and on careers in photojournalism, 


BACKLIST STRONG TOO 





INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING, riina eaivion 


By CURTIS D. MacDOUGALL, Professor of Journalism, Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University 


1957, 592 pages, $6.00 


“Mr. MacDougallgrichly experienced in cityrooms himself—carefully orients the 
growing trend toward background information in a story of complicated situation. 
... This latest revision is thoroughly up to date, a sound, specific manual for the 
beginner.”’—Roscoe Ellard, Editor & Publisher 
“It is a safe prediction that this new edition of an old favorite will prove even more 
useful than earlier versions.’”—Joe C. Sutton,,/ournalism Quarterly 





Slug—Excellent Journalism Texts 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS REPORTING 


By VICTOR J. DANILOV, Director of Public Information, University of Colorado 
1955, 487 pages, $6.00 


“Here is a Reporting text blessedly more about reporting than writing... digests 
from the reporter’s standpoint the organization and procedures of city, county, 
state, and federal government... how a reporter works in these fields...a superior 
book, both for students and new reporters.”—Roscoe Ellard, Editor & Publisher 
“Danilov has done a good job....Clear writing and logical organization make it a 
book that is easy to use.... He doles out rich spoonfuls of information in a relatively 
small space.”—Robert D. eines dane and Scroll 


EDITING THE DAY'S NEWS, rourtn aivion 


By GEORGE C. BASTIAN, late Lecturer in News Editing, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University. Revised by LELAND D. CASE, Editorial 
Director, Together, and FLOYD K. BASKETTE, Professor of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Colorado 


1956, 373 pages, IIl., $5.90 


“This book shows how to prepare copy for the printer, how to sharpen leads, how 
to rebuild stories, and sculpture unbiased heads that attract readers.’—Roscoe El- 
lard, Editor & Publisher 


“It is a mine of solidly packed information, often stripped to essentials so that in- 


clusion of a broad over,all view may be presented from many aspects within the /z 


attractive covers of one volume.”—Arthur M. Sanderson, State University of Iowa, 
Journalism Quarterly 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR JOURNALISTS 


By DAVID MANNING WHITE, Research Professor of Journalism, Boston Univer- 
sity, and SEYMOUR LEVINE, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Research 
Associate, Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, The Ohio State University 


1954, 83 pages, Ill., paper, $1.75 


“This is an illuminating little book...describ@Jways to get newspaper study or- 
ganized, how to test for significance, and how to correlate.”—Roscoe Ellard, Editor 
& Publisher 

“Traditionally statistics frighten journalists. If they always were presented as 
clearly as they are in this small, helpful book, the fright would disappear.”—Quill 
and Scroll 

“The Writer who spends even a few evenings on a book like this should become less 
susceptible to the manipulations of ‘those who use statistics in an unscrupulous 
way.’ ’—Raymond B. Nixon, Journalism Quarterly 


/.e. 





PROBLEMS OF LAW IN JOURNALISM 


BY WILLIAM F. SWINDLER, Professor of Legal History, College of William and 
Mary 


1955, 551 pages, $6.00 


“This is far more than a book on libel. Dr. Swindler has isolated particularly trouble- 
some problems in 10P&tegories of newspaper law and clarified them with discern- 
ingly chosen court decisions. He also gives highly selected supplementary reading 
and explanatory background.”—Roscoe Ellard, Editor & Publisher 

“The book is practical as well as scholarly...It provides the journalism student 
with sound gifflance and at the same time gives him an understanding of basic 
principles of law as they affect practical newspaper work.’—Gayle Waldrop, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Journalism Quarterly 


cates: 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY 


will report, as it has for 24 years, significant studies of public 
Opinion, attitudes, communication, and related fields. Subscribe 
now, for Volume 25. 


Special issues on current developments: 

Attitude Change. Summer 1960 
Opionion Research in Modernizing Areas Fall 1958 
Twenty Years of Opinion Research Spring 1957 
Studies in Political Communication Spring 1956 


Some articles published in the past two praia 


The State of Communication Research Bernard Berelson, 
with comments by Wilbur Schramm, David Riesman, .and 
Raymond. Bauer 


Newsmen’s Fantasies, Audiences, and Newswriting 
Ithiel de Sola Pool and Irwin Shulman 


Why the Odds Are Against a Govérnor’s Becoming. President 
. Louis Harris 
Soviet Reactions to Our Moscow Exhibit Ralph K. White 


_The Public, Broadcast P and Research 
‘Four articles: Gilbert Seldes, Charles A, Siepmann, Ithiel de 
Sola Pool, and Paul F. Lazarsfeld 


Surge and Decline: A Study of Electoral Change Angus Campbell 
Public Opinion and. Space Technology Gabriel A. Almond 


Also book reviews and a new section on the polls. 


Subscription $6.00 for one year, $10.50 for two; foreign 
postage, except Canada, 25 cents. Subscription office, 
Post Office Box 486, Princeton, New Jersey. 











S. Watson Dunn 


of the University of Wisconsin, 
relates current advertising theory 
and practices to two. vital con- 
cepts: 


Marketing This is the first book to 
show in detail advertising’s part 
(with such other elements. as sell- 
ing, packaging, and pricing) in the 
marketing program of a firm, The 
discussion culminates with a com- 
plete marketing plan and a case 
history of a plan in practice. 


Communications A particularly 
distinctive treatment, this ap- 
proach shows. how advertising is 
planned in relation to all other 
parts of @ communications pro- 
gram. A model suggests alterna- 
tive ingredients of the message, . 
means of getting the message to 
the market, and alternative audi- 
ences for the rreseage, 


May 1961, 640 pp., $7.00. tent. 


ADVERTISING ~ 
ITS ROLE IN MODERN seach 








HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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